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For ALL your library equipment needs 
in WOOD or METAL 
thee SNEAD SYSTEM assures you of 


* Quality Construction 


OV 


Snead library projects completed recently, 
or now being manufactured, include: 


* Sound Engineering 
* Efficient Operation 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 


University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Iowa State College Atomic Laboratory 


The Snead System offers librarians and 
s Ames, lowa 


architects a fully integrated library plan- 
ning and equipment manufacturing serv- 
ice with many generations of speciali- 


Princeton University (Automatic Book Con- 
veyor) Princeton, N. J. 


Hardin-Simmons Univ. (Modular Construc- 
tion and Louverall Lighting) 
Abilene, Texas 


LeMoyne College Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Paul Public Library St. Paul, Minn. 


zation in the library field. 


Plant facilities, comprising 29 acres of 
floor space, equipped with modern, spe- 
cialized machinery, are available to us 
for the rapid and economical production 
of Snead wood and metal library equip- 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 


Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Parliamentary Library Victoria, B. C. 
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ment. " : ‘ 
University of Minnesota (Automatic Book 


Conveyor) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Snead library engineers, who know the 
operation of libraries as well as their 
design, will work with you and your 
architects to solve problems connected 
with flow of books, distribution of space, 
stack layout, ventilation, lighting, future 
expansion, and related problems, Meigen SNEAD WOOD FURNITURE 
obligation. This valuable service will eipy . 
help you to secure a better, more eco- and EQUIPMENT 
nomical and efficient library. ee ye ee 
. : E below, Snead & Company offers a 
No requirement is too small or too large. complete line of wood furniture and 
Snead & Company is capable of assum- equipuiont,: wath “ne: Gheidies- Dede, 
ing the entire responsibility, from con- Catalog Cases, Tables, Shelving, 
ception to completion, all under a single Chairs, and technical equipment of 
contract. Write or wire us. standard or special design. 


SNEAD & Company . . « ~ ~ orange, virgins 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Texas Lutheran College Seguin, Texas 


Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial Inst. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SBSSSSSSS 


St. Paul Seminary St. Paul, Minn. 
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Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier ~. Snead Modular Construction ». Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, etc, . Stack Stairs and Elevators . Automatic Book Conveyors . Carrels, Study Units, and 
Enclosures + Louverall Ceiling Lighting +» Stack Accessories +» Wood Library Furniture and Equipment. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 





Are you interested in library move- 
ments overseas? The Library Review 
would serve to keep you up-to-date 
as to library happenings in other 
English-speaking lands. It also ex- 
presses what is being thought and 
tells what is being done in the lit- 
erary field. You are cordially invited 
to subscribe, price $2.00, post free to 


any part of the world. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


Scotland 
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AMERICANA 


STORY OF MAN IN YELLOWSTONE 
by Merrill D. Beal 


The earliest reports of Indians, trappers 
and exploring parties as well as a compre- 
hensive account of present-day adminr- 
istration. Excellent for both reference and 
guide book. Illustrated. 288 pages. 12mo. 


July 11 $5.00 
ALASKA TODAY 
by B. W. Denison 
An exciting record of present-day re- 
sources and opportunities to be found in 
Alaska, a vast territory possessing almost 
indescribably rich natural resources. Il- 
lustrated. 388 pages. Large 12mo. 
May 28 $5.00 


FROM COPENHAGEN TO CKANOGAN 
by Ulrich Englehart Fries 


Early pioneer days in Washington state 
are here recalled with robust humor by 
one of its early Danish settlers. Illustra- 
ted. 37 pages. 8vo. July 18 $5.00 


UP THE COLUMBIA FOR FURS 

by Cecil Dryden 

Primitive America at its most romantic 
and adventurous period as revealed in the 
journals of fur traders Alexander Ross and 


Ross Cox. Edited by Cecil Dryden. Il- 
lustrated by E. Joseph Dreany. 309 pages. 
8vo. May 16 $4.00 


BUCKEY O'NEILL 
by Ralph Keithley 


A carefully authenticated biography of 


Arizona’s famed sheriff, Buckey O'Neill, 
long the hero of campfire legends. Illus- 
trated. 240 pages. 8vo. June 15 $3.50 


BLACK GOLD IN THE JOAQUIN 
by F. F. Latta 


The story of the oil fields of California's 
San Joaquin Valley retold from the 
accounts of many pioneers. Illustrated. 
344 pages. 8vo. August 29 $5.00 
ARCTIC MOOD 

by Eva Louise Richards 

A vivid picture of Alaska by one who 
knows the natives and their picturesque 


life. Adopted as a selection by the Family 
Reading Club. Illustrated. 284 pages. 8vo. 
March 28 $4.00 


TONS 


SPRING LIST 


ECONOMICS 


THE RETURN OF ADAM SMITH 
by George S. Montgomery, Jr. 
The author resurrects the theories of 
Adam Smith whose WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS profoundly influenced Jefferson, 
Franklin and other American leaders. 
Vital and timely, this book offers fresh 
stimulus to those modern Americans who 
believe in individualism and economic 
freedom for all. 160 pages. 12mo. 
April 28 


JUVENILE 


YUCCA RANCH 

by Margaret B. Pumphrey 
Ranch 
ally 
boys. 
pages. 


$2.50 


life in early California is 
pictured in this story for 
Illustrated by Hilda 
SVO. 


realistic- 
teen-age 

Preibisius. 264 
July 28 $3.00 


FICTION 


YOKOHAMA, CALIFORNIA 
by Toshio Mori 


Life in the Japanese-American settlements 
in California is brilliantly depicted in this 


book of short stories. Introduction by 
William Saroyan. 167 pages. 8vo. 
March 15 $3.00 


ART 


SONGS OF A PAGAN 
by Anne Brigman 

Poems and pictures by 
rapher of world renown. 
photographs by the 


an artist-photog- 
Illustrations from 


author. 96 pages. 
quarto. April 15 $5.00 
AND ACROSS BIG SEAS 
by Helen P. Jannopoulo 
The author, daughter of a Greek priest 
and wife of a Greek consul to America, 
recalls with charming simplicity the 
eventful years of her early life in Rou- 
mania and Greece. Illustrated by Wil- 
liam Howard French. 343 pages. 8&vo. 
August 15 $5.00 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, 


ie 


Idaho 


f\ es ~ 
4 >: 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


South America 
REDISCOVERED 


by TOM B. JONES 


This is a book about South 
America nearly a hundred 
years ago—not necessarily as 
it was—but as it appeared to 
foreigners. South America Re- 
discovered is a composite pic- 
ture of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions from 1810 to 
1870 as seen and reported by 
travelers—mostly English, but 
also French, Belgian, Spanish, 
German, Swedish, and North 
American. 


These travelers, whose inter- 
ests and sympathies were 
aroused by the drama of a 
continent in quest of political 
freedom, included scientists, 
missionaries, government off- 
cials, and business men. 


For the period from the revo- 
lution to the 1870's, an age in 
which Latin American gov- 
ernments rarely issued official 
reports and statistics, the travel 
accounts, personal memoirs, 
and consular reports are espe- 
cially important. 


From these many sources Tom 
Jones, associate professor of 
history at the University of 
Minnesota, has brought to- 
gether and evaluated a wealth 
of material. His extensive 
critical bibliography of South 
American travel for the 19th 
century is a definite contribu- 
tion since there is no other in 
existence. $4.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA 


PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 








The thinking of today— 
surveyed in a study of 
the men who influenced 


"MAKERS 
OF THE 
MODERN MIND 


By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of History 
St. Louis University 


The modern mind in all 
confusion was influenced most 
strongly by eleven men 
Luther, Calvin, Descartes, 
Locke, Newton, Rousseau, 
Kant, Bentham, Darwin, Marx, 
and Freud. In an_ historical 
approach, Dr. Neill analyzes 
each of them in terms of their 
times, personality, and doc 
trines. He shows how, as popu- 
lar leaders, they articulated the 
thoughts and desires of their 
day, saying what the people 
wanted to hear. Both sides of 
the picture are presented—their 
actual contributions to human 
knowledge and their mistakes; 
the contributions to be utilized, 
and the mistakes that they may 


not be repeated. 


— 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1103 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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RINTERS 


T WAS EARLY on a frosty spring morning in 
Philadelphia 


children looking in the printer’s window were 













and the year was 1829. The 


excited and interested because on display was the 





first volume of an American Encyclopedia for 


Amcricans—a new venture of vision in educa- 














tional horizons. 








Phe America of 1829 was.a- growing Ameriea 


ind the new encyclopedia was planned 





to keep pace with it. Today worldwide in 
its scope and brilliantly edited, it is accurate, 
comprehensive and thoroughly American in 
outlook and interpretation of ideas. Science, 
industry, politics, economics, literature, art, 
medicine, banking, finance, government, 
nutrition—every one of the important phases 
of American life are covered with essential 
information. That essential information was 
one of the basic ideas of the editors and 
Carey, Lea, and Carey im 1829g—it is still the 
reason for the economy of time and effort 
required in the use of the Encyclopedia 


Americana in.1949/ 


aout AMERICANA. 














r 1 

: ‘ 

i ' 

' Mail this coupon for your copy of ‘‘America’s Reference Work'’—a ' 

beautiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in 

The Encyclopedia Americana t detail. No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corpora- i 

: } tion, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. ' 
for American research contains: 1 W i 
fot i | 
1) Vortumes 24.000 Paces i i 

j ' 

66,000 ARTICLES Schoo - j 

40,000 Cross REFERENCES ; 
250,000 InpeEx Entries Iddress — j 
8,600 ILLusTRATIONS, PHOTOGRAPHS i 
sND DRrAwINGs Cy a Zone Stat 
Hunpreps or Maps anp CiHarts i 

> - ! 

EXTENSIVE BistioGRaPiies Vame Title i 

' 
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WE BUY (MIT: Audel Guides in 
question and answer 
L form fill a real need in 
AN D SEL the mechanical trades 
... the men like them.” 
— Wilson Library Bulletin 
Americana 
ne —* Magic, Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide $4 
— Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 4 
" | Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ..... i 
Art, Architecture, Archeology Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 
a a Se ae rata | rege - TO 4 
Bibliography and Typography Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 4 
Classical, Oriental, and European —_— nahne:,-,"" ‘ 
Literature and History Audels WELDERS GUIDE ...... 
M “a . Audels BLUE PRINT READING 2 
Comparative Religion and History } | Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
of Religions Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS 4 
} 7" . Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ...... | 
Economics and Political Science Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
. ‘ Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
English and American Literature Ra EL 4 
; Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 4 
Histories of the Sciences, Trades, Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE .. 4 
Industries and Transportation Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ..... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 4 
Library Sets and Reference Works Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Music, Theatre, the Dance Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 
Natural History Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
. a ee 6 
Old Books With Colored Plates Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
Bae oe 6 
ieti Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 2 
Learned Societies Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
, : ,; ie WARS i thbariken sa 1006 : 6 
Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | 
T | dv Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Faves On oyeges Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Send for Free Catalog of Old Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS | 
Books and Monthly Art News Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS . 
Letter Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 2 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary . 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE .. 4 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED Volume. Vols. |, XII inclusive. 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
eee 
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The Library, Immaculata Junior College and Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


AN INVESTMENT IN LASTING BEAUTY 





“It is a pleasure to work ina library so improved in appearance and 
general facilities by the installation of TREND furniture,” says 
Sister Helen, Librarian at Immaculata Junior College and Seminary. 





TREND contributes distinguished, lasting beauty to many of 
the country’s leading libraries. Its modern, functional styling 
combines flush construction and rounded corners to eliminate 
dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower your maintenance costs, 

For complete information about TREND, phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office, or, 


write to us at 315 Fourth LIBRARY BUREAU 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


9 
Copyright 1949, Remington Rand Inc. 






- Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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W SOMERSET MAUGHAM (Catalina), 
2 who “retired from the writing profes- 
sion” on his seventy-fifth birthday, gave out a few 
precepts to possible successors when interviewed 
recently by the New York Times. Three hours of 
writing a day is enough, observed the veteran au- 
thor, who relies a great deal on the subconscious 
for inspiration. “Real writing,” he says, “only 
begins when the subconscious becomes activated. 
Keep the subconscious flowing.” Another injunc- 
tion is to spend more time with your raw material, 
“absorbing impressions and making notes,” for ex- 
perience, Maugham feels, is a requisite. “While 
it is quite unnecessary to eat a whole sheep in order 
to know the taste of mutton, you should at least eat 
a chop.” 


Caviar and Conversazione 


Word wizard H. L. Mencken (The American 
Language) has turned thumbs down on anything 
so hackneyed as the word “omnibus” to designate 
the selections from his writings which, in his opin- 
ion, represent the best of his early work. The 
erudite philologian has chosen ‘‘chrestomathy’— 
or, the OED* to you: “‘a collection of choice pas- 
sages from an author or authors’’—to title the vol- 
ume. “A Mencken Chrestomathy” will appear late 
in the spring of 1949. 

Jean Cocteau, French poet, playwright, and mo- 
tion picture director who recently returned to Paris 
from the United States, reports that there is no 
conversation in New York. There to witness the 
American premiére of his latest motion picture, 
The Eagle with Two Heads, he found everyone in 
terror of being bored. “To escape it they drink, 
they go to the movies, to their psychiatrist, they sit 
in front of television’’-—but, mourned M. Cocteau, 
there is no conversation. 


Futures 


Author James A. Michener (The Fires of Spring) 
and publisher Le Baron Barker are collecting a 
fund to provide for the orphan children of Robert 
Dean Frisbie (Dawn Sails North), San Francisco- 
born author who made his home in the South Sea 
Islands. His eldest daughter, Johnny, herself a 
writer (Miss Ulysses of Puka-Puka), is finishing 
her father's last book, “Nights of the Moon.” 
There are five children: two girls, Elaine and Nga, 
who live in Rarotonga with their sister Johnny 
(christened Florence), and two boys, Charles and 
William, who are learning to be jockeys in New 
Zealand. The purpose of the fund is to provide a 
twentieth-century education for the young Frisbies. 


Out of Tune 
Frances Winwar has brought suit against Time, 


Inc. and Whittaker Chambers, formerly senior edi- 
* Oxford English Dictionary. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


tor of the magazine, charging that the value of her 
The Life of the Heart, a biography of George Sand, 
has been lowered by the publication of an article 
in Life magazine based on the book. % % % 
Stormy sessions have marked the libel suit Victor 
Kravchenko (I Chose Freedom) has brought 
against Les Lettres Francaises, its editor, Claude 
Morgan, and one of its writers, André Wurmser, 
in Paris. & S& & In New York, Vicki Baum 
has sued Bennett Cerf and Van H. Cartmell for 
printing a translation of her play, Grand Hotel, 
in an anthology Sixteen Famous European Plays, 
“without her permission.” 


East and West 


Arthur M. Schlesinger (Paths to the Present) 
is in Holland as visiting professor of American 
history at the University of Leyden. % J % 
English-born novelist C. S. Forester (The Sky and 
the Forest), who has made his home in Berkeley, 
California, since 1940, has announced his marriage 
to Dorothy Ellen Foster, of London. The marriage 
took place in England last May. 4 3 % Robert 
Hillyer (Poems for Music) was elected to succeed 
Carl Carmer (For the Rights of Men) as president 
of the Poetry Society of America at the annual 
luncheon in New York City on January 30 
&& 8 S Word has been received from Paris 
that Lin Taiyi (War Tide), second daughter of 
Lin Yutang (Chinatown Family), chief of the sec- 
tion of arts and letters of UNESCO in Paris, is 
to be married to Lai Ming, of Canton, China 
&& J J European authors in the United States 
on lecture tours include Eve Curie (Journey among 
Warriors), co-publisher of Paris-Presse, and Evelyn 
Waugh (Scott-King’s Modern Europe). 


Awards 


Bucklin Moon has received the George Wash- 
ington Carver Award for 1949 ($2,500) for his 
Without Magnolias, a story of a family of Florida 
Negroes ‘moving from the lower to the middle 
class." The award, given by Doubleday and Com 
pany, is for “a work of fiction, nonfiction, or poetry 
which seems to the judges to make an effective 
contribution to the Negro’s place in American life.” 
& & & The [London] Sunday Times has pre- 
sented to Carola Oman its gold medal and prize 
(£1,000) for her biography of Nelson, “the year’s 
outstanding contribution to British literature.” 
Miss Oman wrote most of the book in the Bristol, 
England, Public Library in “any odd moments that 
could be spared from war work.” % % % Wiil- 
liam Sloane Associates has won the 1948 Carey- 
Thomas Award for “the best example of creative 
publishing’: the planning and promotion of the 
“American Men of Letters Series,’of which the 
first two volumes—Edwin Arlington Robinson by 
Emery Neff, and Henry David Thoreau by Joseph 
Wood Krutch—have appeared. 


(Continued on page 474) 
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Two New Titles on Furniture Making 


KLENKE'S 
FURNITURE 
W. W. Klenke BOOK 


No finer presentation of this subject has ever 
been made. More than fifty complete plans for 


making popular furniture pieces for which the for 
author is famous. Also, a section on use of popular 
small machines; a very good section on appeal 

upholstery, and a coverage of wood fin- to all 
ishing. ages. . . 





Includes exact copies of the works YOUR 
of Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
LSTER white, and Duncan Phyfe—as well BICYCLE 
UPHO - as numerous plans for pieces $%. Kraynick 
ING HOME based on modern adaptations. $1.25 
$3.25 


te FURNITURE back in stock. . . 


iat os “e-d" ~———~7 and MORE 
readers who have been wanting to “re-do ) an 
their own furniture at home. AND - COOKIES 


This book on the shelf will attract all your 





Outgrowth of a famous adult upholstering Sumption 
nd 
class conducted by the author. All proc- 
‘ a _ I Ashbrook 
esses are shown for producing finely made, $2.25 


professional looking work; for building 


new furniture from out of date pieces and 


BREADS 
and MORE 
BREADS 


Sumption 
and 


FUNDAMENTALS of 
SOFT SOLDERING And, be sure to include with ane 


your order, 


scrap materials, and rewpholstering old. 


Also includes slip covering. $3.75 


Charles Yerkow 


A complete, basic MENUS and RECIPES 
book onall re fe the DISCRIMINATING 
oe ee by Ella Liner Lambert HOSTESS 


illustrated. ' : , 
i A superb cookbook, just published, and setting sales records al- 
$2.25 ready ... only $3.25. 


Manual Arts Press 1868 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Lil. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 472) 
DIED 


January 1. SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL, sportsman, 
businessman, and author; in Reigate, Surrey, Eng- 
land; following an eye operation; sixty-three. Sir 
Malcolm, who was a member of the insurance firm 
of Lloyd's of London, held the world speed-boat 
record, 141.74 miles an hour. He wrote a number 
of books on racing and adventure, including Thun- 
der Ahead, My Thirty Years of Speed, and The 


Romance of Motor Racing. 


January 3. Lewis BROWNE, writer and lecturer on 
Jewish topics; at Santa Monica, California; a 
suicide; fifty-two. Trained as a rabbi, he later de- 
voted his time to writing, and was the author of 
such books as This Believing World, Blessed 
Spinoza, and How Odd of God. 


January 7. ELIN WAGNER, Swedish novelist; in 
Bergslund, Sweden; sixty-six. The only woman 
member of the Swedish Academy, which awards 
the Nobel Prize in Literature, Miss Wagner wrote 
a two-volume biography of Selma Lagerléf, her 
predecessor. Her other books include The Norrtull 
Gang, The Blue Stocking, and The Wind Turns 
the Leaves. 


January 10. EDMUND Copy BuRNETT, historian; 
in Washington; after a brief illness; eighty-four. 
Dr. Burnett, who was a member of the Carnegie 
Institution for thirty-four years, won the Loubat 
Prize in 1943 for his The Continental Congress. 
Ciphers of the Revolutionary Period and Southern 
Statesmen and the Confederation ate among his 
other books. 


January 11. NELSON DOouBLEDAY, publisher; at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; of cancer; fifty-nine. 
Chairman of the board of Doubleday and Com- 
pany, of which he was president from 1929 to 
1946, he made a great success of mass distribution 
of books, developing clubs such as the Literary 
Guild of America, the Doubleday One Dollar Book 
Club, and the Family Reading Club. Noted authors 
published by the Doubleday Company include W. 
Somerset Maugham, Arnold Bennett, Kenneth 
Roberts, Edna Ferber, H. G. Wells, Theodore 
Dreiser, Booth Tarkington, and Eve Curie. 


January 12. GEORGE HARCOURT JOHNSTONE, 
third Baron Derwent, poet, biographer, scholar, 
and diplomat; in Paris; forty-nine. Lord Derwent, 
who wrote under the pen name of “George Van- 
don,” was in the British consular service before 
joining the RAF in 1942. His books include Fifty 
Poems, Return Ticket, and Before Zero Hour. 


January 14. JOHN Curtis UNDERWOOD, poet and 
literary figure; on his ranch near Santa Cruz, New 
Mexico; seventy-four. To foster the arts, he offered 
prizes in free verse, and also in painting and for 
some years “maintained as a hobby’ the Pioneer 


Art Gallery in Santa Fe. Among his books are 
The Iron Muse, Literature and Insurgency, and 
Pioneers. 


January 15. Harry STACK SULLIVAN, psychiatrist 
and author; in Paris; of a heart attack; fifty-six. 
The editor of the professional journal, Psychiatry, 
Dr. Sullivan was author of Conceptions of Modern 
Psychiatry. 
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January 16. HuGo CHRISTIAN MARTIN WENDEL, 
educator and historian; in Radburn, New Jersey; 
of pneumonia; sixty-four. Chairman of the depart- 
ment of history and government of Long Island 
University, Dr. Wendel wrote various books on 
historical subjects, among them The Evolution 
of Industrial Freedom and The Mediterranean 
Menace. 


January 17. JESSIE PEABODY FROTHINGHAM, au- 
thor and translator; in Princeton, New Jersey; 
eighty-six. In addition to her adventure stories, 
Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut, Sea Wolves 
from Seven Shores, and Running the Gauntlet, 
Miss Frothingham wrote several books on garden- 
ing and translated the works of Maurice de Guérin 
and Etienne de Senancour. 


January 18. HERMAN TYSON LUKENS, educator 
and author; in Norristown, Pennsylvania; of a 
heart attack; eighty-four. Dr. Lukens, whose fore- 
bears include John Lukens and Rever Tyson, two 
of the original settlers of Germantown in 1683, 
lectured on geographical problems and on educa- 
tion. His books on the latter subject include Con- 
nections Between Thought and Memory and The 
Fifth School Year. 


January 18. THEODORE SPENCER, educator and 
author; in Cambridge, Massachusetts; of a heart 
attack; forty-six. Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory at Harvard University at the time of 
his death, Dr. Spencer was author of various books 
on literary subjects, iricluding Death and Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy and Shakespeare and the Nature 
of Man. His poetry was collected into a volume, 
Poems; 1940-1947, published in 1948. 


January 19. BENJAMIN MCALESTER ANDERSON, 
JR., economist and author; at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia; of a heart attack; sixty-two. “One of the 
country’s leading economists,’ Dr. Anderson, who 
was professor of banking at the University of Cali- 
fornia at the time of his death, was the author of 
Social Value, The Value of Money, and The Effect 
of the War on Money, Credit and Banking in 
France and the United States. 


January 22. WIiLLiAM F. DONOHUE, publisher; in 
Chicago; eighty. President of the Donohue Book 
Publishing Company, specializing in children’s 
books, he published such juvenile successes as the 
Raggedy Ann series, the Johnny Gruelle Golden 
Book, and Birds at Home. 


January 24. Amy L. REED, educator and author; 
in Poughkeepsie, New York; following an opera- 
tion; seventy-seven. Professor emeritus of English 
at Vassar, Miss Reed was librarian there for eleven 
years before she resigned to devote herself to teach- 
ing. Her books include The Background of Gray's 
Elegy and Self Portraiture in the Work of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 


January 28. ALFRED D. COMPTON, educator and 
author; in New York City; of a heart attack; 
seventy-two. On the staff of City College for forty- 
nine years before his retirement in 1944, Professor 
Compton was author of A Brief Anthology of 
English Literature and First Aid in English. 


January 31. WitLLIAM Brooks CABOT, explorer 
and author; in Boston; ninety-one. Mr. Cabot, 
whose In Northern Labrador tells of his life with 
the Nascapi Indians, was an authority on the 
American Indian. His study of Indian place names 
in New England is in process of publication. 
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Why are public library 
books the dullest looking 
things in the world? 


NDUSTRY uses color to attract you and your neigh- 

bors to its products. Why doesn’t your public library 
use the same method to attract your neighbors, young 
and old, to the important books of the world? Your 
public library cannot afford to be a mausoleum — it 
must be a vital part of your community life. Use color 
in your bookbinding to help broadcast that importance, 
to brighten the spirit and aspects of your shelves, to 


point up your important wares. 


Holliston makes Library Buckrams in many beautiful 
eye-catching colors — and Holliston’s Roxite Library 


Buckram is washable. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Joyce Cary 


NGLO-IRISH novelist Arthur Joyce Lunel 

Cary was born in Londonderry, Ireland, on 
December 7, 1888, the son of Arthur Pitt Chambers 
Cary, a consulting engineer, and Charlotte Louisa 
(Joyce) Cary. He comes of a Devonshire family 
that settled in the West Country before the Norman 
Conquest. About 1613 a younger Cary went to Ire- 
land, where he was given a land grant in Donegal. 
His descendents remained Irish resident landlords 
and squires until Joyce Cary’s grandfather was 
ruined by the land war of the Eighties, when the 
family dispersed and Joyce's father went to Eng- 
land. As a child the boy lived between his father’s 
various addresses in England and his grandparents’ 
in Ireland—his Cary grandmother’s at Whitecastle 
or his Joyce grandmother's at seaside quarters in 
Ravenscliff — sailing, bathing, and fishing, with 
“picnics on the mountains and long drives home 
on an outside car while my uncles and aunts and 
cousins sang hour after hour the old songs of the 
country.” But his education, Joyce Cary tells us, 
“is wholly English and the family tradition and 
descent is English and intensely loyalist.’ He went 
to Clifton College in Bristol, then to Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, receiving his B.A. in 1912, and later 
an M.A. He also studied art at the University of 
Edinburgh and in Paris. 


In 1912 Cary took part in the Balkan War, join- 
ing a Montenegrin battalion, but later being at- 
tached to a British Red Cross unit at the front. 
This same year he worked with Sir Horace Plunkett 
in an Irish cooperative organization, and in 1913 
he joined the Nigerian Political Service. In the 
Cameroons Campaign of 1915-1916 in the first 
world war, he fought with a Nigerian regiment, 
and was wounded at Mora Mountain. Cary was 
decorated by the British Governrnent; he also was 
given the Montenegrin Gold Medal. Returning to 
his political duties, he served as magistrate in 
Borgu, a then remote district of Africa, where he 
had opportunity to study the native life. In 1920, 
however, he retired from the African Service be- 
cause his health, impaired by the war, was affected 
by the tropical climate. 


Returning to England, Joyce Cary began to write, 
but served a long apprenticeship, for “after a study 
of the masters,’’ he found that what he needed ‘‘was 
not literary technique, but a new education.” It 
was 1930 before his many times rewritten first 
book, Aissa Saved, was published in London. Of 
the dozen books and pamphlets that followed— 
among them Castle Corner (1938), Mister Johnson 
(1939), The House of Children (1941)—only 
three have been published in the United States. 
The African Witch (1936), called by Cyril Con- 
nelly (New Statesman and Nation) “an intelligent 
and fascinating novel” ... by “an author who 
really understands natives and also paints a sym- 
pathetic picture of the Englishmen who govern 
them,” impressed the Forum as ‘‘an exciting story, 
with something of the atmosphere of Eugene 
O'Neill's The Emperor Jones.” Eleven years later 
appeared The Moonlight (1947). “Told with a 
personal aloofness from the tragic consequences 
that suggests the attitude of Thomas Hardy, this 
book is an account of an English family trying to 
live by a Victorian code in the present-day world” 
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Joyce CARY 


(Time). 
ironic.” 

There followed Herself Surprised (1948), the 
first of a trilogy “meant to deal with English his- 
tory through English eyes, for the last sixty years.” 
According to Charles J. Rolo in the Aflantic, it is 
“the life story, in the first person singular, of one 
of the most engaging and subtly realized heroines 
of recent fiction. Here is a saga of the downward 
path which has robust reality and intense feeling, 
and which is richly humorous in the telling. 
Helen B. Parker, in the New York Times Book 
Review, calls it ‘‘a rich book” and Sara Monday, 
the “I’’ of the narrative, a “woman, warm and 
real, and twice as natural as most women in fic- 
tion.”” To Be a Pilgrim, the second volume of the 
trilogy, will appear in April 1949, and the third 
volume, The Horse’s Mouth, early in 1950. 

Joyce Cary has also written various books and 
pamphlets on political theory, such as The Case for 
African Freedom (1941) and The Process of Real 
Freedom (1943). His long narrative poem, March- 
ing Soldier, appeared in 1945. Cary’s books have 
been translated into most Western European lan- 
guages. In 1942 he received the James Tait Black 
Prize for his A House of Children. 

The author, who has light brown eyes and brown 
hair, is five foot nine and weighs 154 pounds. A 
member of the Church of England, he is a Liberal! 
in politics. He says, “Once upon a time I played 
polo and enjoyed sailing, skiing, and so forth. 
Now I have no time.”” In January 1916 Joyce Cary 
was married to the former Gertrude Margaret 
Ogilvie. The Joyces, who have four sons, Arthur 
Lucius Michael, Peter Joyce, Tristram Ogilvie, and 
George Anthony, live in Oxford, where the author 
is at work on a new novel, to be called “Fearful 
Joy.” 


Virginia Kirkus found it “‘intelligent, 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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Spring Titles 
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OS eee 1 ale _ $2.75 
DECADENCE 

By C. E. M. Joad ..... eh Te ee 
HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 

By Corliss Lamont ................. (ahek es tape bk. 
WHAT IS LITERATURE? 

i een ead. + ss pdae bes . 4% 
A SHORT HISTORY OF EXISTENTIALISM 

ere ee ASN eta 
GUIDING HUMAN MISFITS 

By Alexandra Adier .............. bait: ore 
THE ETHICS OF AMBIGUITY 

eG ee 3.00 
THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC . 

— UR er ey 2 Pe a Due eee 3.75 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Edited by Branham—Kutash ......-s.—s.—s.—s................. 10.00 
THE ECONOMIC MUNICH 
St SUE LCi vah es ndeeese+s.s ceSeuebiewvens 3.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES 1818-1819 (Hitherto Unpublished) 


By Samuel Taylor Coleridge ......................... 7.50 
TEARS & LAUGHTER [Enlarged Second Edition! 

By Kahlil Gibran. Edited by M. L. Wolf ..... - ays 
A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 

By Sir Arthur Keith .............. ae 4.75 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE 

By Gabriel Marcel. ............... bys erste 
TRENDS IN LITERATURE 

es I ie an +» ninlaean ie k's + wlaeabtaie ab i . 
INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BUDDHISM 

By D. T. Suzuki. Preface by C.G.Jung............... 3.75 
A CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD TIMBERS 

ats SE PD 8 ie Kk Ceo a5 gaing oke ko a ee 4.75 


t 15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
CANADA GEORGE J. McLEOD Limited, TORONTO 


(J PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
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Enid Lamonte 


Mot intelligent school children are secretly 
bored by the conventional pictures their his- 
tory courses give them, of starchy pious Pilgrims, 
of little George Washington’s smugness over the 
cherry-tree incident, of Ben Franklin's stodgy con- 
cern with thrift. Historical personages, they have 
every reason to feel, were deadly dull in spite of 
their greatness. Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft felt 
that way as a child, and like all small students was 
powerless to do anything about it. Now, a pro- 
fessional writer with years of teaching experience 
behind her, she has found a way to do something 
about it. With patience and skill she ferrets out 
the real personalities behind those tiresome stories, 
and shows them in their true light, human and 
alive and endlessly interesting. Her long string of 
books for seven-to-fourteen-year-olds have proved 
to countless grateful readers that history, instead 
of being dull, can be as fascinating as fiction. 

Mrs. Meadowcroft was born March 31, 1898, 
the first child of Horace Greeley LaMonte and 
Enid Marie Smith (LaMonte). The parents were 
of French and British descent, from families estab- 
lished in the United States long before the Revolu- 
tion. There was one Mayflower ancestor, Richard 
Warren. Little Enid was born in New York City, 
but her parents moved soon afterward to Cranford, 
New Jersey, where the father engaged in the real 
estate business. In that pleasant country town the 
girl and her two younger sisters cycled and coasted, 
swam and skated, and published a weekly news- 
paper, which, Mrs. Meadowcroft remembers, “was 
sold for many months at five cents a copy to gen- 
erous long-suffering friends.” 

When Enid was eleven her father died, leaving 
the responsibility for three little girls to the cour- 
ageous mother. Mrs. LaMonte, who had studied 
voice abroad, moved her family to New York and 
began a mew career as a teacher of music. Those 
early days were often difficult, Mrs. Meadowcroft 
says, but always rich and exciting, for the home 
was filled with music and musicians, with books 
and poetry. She attended Ossining School for Girls 
at Ossining, New York, and later Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, graduating in 1916. She 
went then to Lesley Normal School at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, taking her teacher’s diploma there 
in 1918. She taught in a number of schools, the 
last one being the Browning School for Boys, in 
New York. 

Mrs. Meadowcroft’s marriage to Dr. Kirk 
Meadowcroft, an Egyptologist, ended with his early 
death. It was while assisting in his researches that 
she developed the interest in history that led to 
her first book, an account of ancient Egypt. The 
Gift of the River (1937) was favorably received, 
and Mrs. Meadowcroft was launched upon her 
career as an interpreter of history to young people. 
The First Year (1937), The Adventures of Peter 
Whiffen (1937), and By Wagon and Flatboat 
(1938) followed in quick succession. All received 
good reviews. Aren’t we Lucky! (1939), a self- 
congratulatory reminder that America had peace 
while Europe was at war, was vigorously dis- 
approved by Mrs. Becker in the New York Herald 
Tribune and by the New Yorker, although the 
Library Journal commended it. Of Along the Erie 
Towpath (1940) the Christian Century said, ‘The 
historical material has been well studied, the story 
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Bradford Bachrach 
ENID LAMONTE MEADOWCROFT 


is lively.” Benjamin Franklin (1941) was called 
by Social Studies, “a delightful account for young 
readers, combining drama with authenticity.’’ Miss 
Jordan in Horn Book felt that Ship Boy with Co- 
lumbus (1942) ‘‘will find a real welcome.” The 
Library Journal called Abraham Lincoln (1942) 
“excellent addition to Lincoln shelf for sixth to 
eighth graders.” Silver for General Washington 
(1944) impressed Virginia Kirkus as ‘‘a good plot, 
nicely paced, and a dramatic picture of Washington 
and his starving army.’’ China's Story (1946) is 
“marked throughout by sympathy and imaginative 
understanding’’—Christian Science Monitor. Abe 
Lincoln and His Times (1946), done in collabora- 
tion with Look magazine, evoked more praise for 
photographs than for text. On Indian Trails wit/ 
Daniel Boone (1947) was called by Library Jour- 
nal “‘an easy pioneer story.” The 1948 book, By 
Secret Railway, was unanimously commended for 
its authentic Chicago background of the '60’s. The 
New York Times said, “This book is rich in color- 
ful history, and its lively pace and vivid descrip- 
tions will hold the interest of ten to fourteen year 
olds.”’ 

The blue-eyed, brown-haired writer lives now 
with her second husband, Donald McCloud 
Wright, in Lakeville, Connecticut. Mr. Wright, 
a well known writer of magazine articles, shares 
his wife’s love of books and music, and of the 
outdoors. They have no children. Mrs. Meadow- 
croft, a tireless worker, is completing a life of the 
Pharaoh Akhnaton for a textbook firm, and has 
recently returned from a trip to Texas to gather ma- 
terial for another adventure story with a historical 
background. Although a full-time author now, she 
feels her work is primarily that of a teacher. To 
give children a comprehensive picture of the 
struggles and sacrifices that have gone to make up 
our way of living, to make the mighty dead alive 
and real to them—this seems to her a teaching task 
of the first magnitude. To it she gladly devotes 
her talent and her life. NINA BROWN BAKER 
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A Selected List of 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE and McGRAW-HILL TRADE BOOKS 
Spring 1949 


MIRROR FOR MAN 
The Relation of Anthropology to Modern 
Life 
The $10,000 Science Contest Winner, by Dr. 
Clyde Kluckhohn. Published. $3.75 


FEAR, WAR, AND THE BOMB 
Military and Political Consequences of 


Atomic Energy 
By P..M. S. Blackett, 1948 Nobel Prize Win- 
er. Published. $3.50 


FIELDBOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY 
WhRsooy House Field Guide Series 


By E. Laurence Palmer. 672 pages, illustrated. 


Published. $7.00 
CITY OF THE BEES 


By Frank S. Stuart. Published. $3.00 


MY HEART SHALL NOT FEAR 


The new novel by Josephine Lawrence. 


April. $2.75 
PEACE OF SOUL 
By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
CHILD GROWTH and 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Elizabeth B. Hurlock, author of Modern 
Ways with Children. Lavishly illustrated with 
photographs. March 30. $3.50 


HIS HUMAN MAJESTY 


The new novel by Kay Boyle. April 11. 
$3.00 


HOW TO RETIRE—AND ENJOY IT 
By Ray Giles. April 19. $2.95 
THE CORAL SEA 
“Oceans of the World" Series 
By Alan Villiers. Illustrated. April 19. $4.00 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
A Challenge to American Complacency 
By Bernard Iddings Bell. April 21. $3.00 
COLOR MOVIE MAKING FOR 


EVERYBODY 


A Question-and-Answer Handbook 
By Canfield Cook. With tables and bibliog- 
raphy. April. $3.50 


NEW WAYS IN CHILD DISCIPLINE 


By Dorothy Walter Baruch. May 17. $3.00 


SWITZERLAND 


The "World in Color" Series 
Edited by Doré Ogrizek and J. G. Rufenacht. 
More than 250 illustrations. May. $4.50 


PEACE OR PESTILENCE 


satoutow Warfare and How to Avoid it 
By Theodor Rosebury. May. $2.75 


March 30. $3.00 


GREAT BRITAIN: England, Scotland 


and Wales 


The “World in Color" Series 
Edited by Doré Ogrizek. More than 300 il- 
lustrations. June. $6.00 


McGraw-Hill Trade Books 
ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS 


By Marie L. Carney. Illustrated. 
Published. $4.50 


RADAR PRIMER 


By J. J. Hornung. Illustrated. 
Published. $3.50 


PROFESSIONAL SALESMANSHIP 


By Charles B. Roth. Published. $3.00 


APPROACH TO FIGURE DRAWING 


By Arthur Black. Illustrated. April. $4.50 


HOW TO DRAW: A Logical 
Approach 


By Edward B. Kaminski. Illustrated 
April. $3.75 


POUR YOURSELF A HOUSE 
Low-Cost Buliding with Concrete and Stone 


By Frazier Forman Peters. Illustrated. 
May. $3.95 


For Young People 
A SUMMER TO REMEMBER 


Written and illustrated by Erna M. Karolyi. 
Ages 8-12. March 9. $2.00 


THE REBEL and THE TURNCOAT 


By Malcolm Decker. Teen Ages. 
March 16. $2.50 


THE BARTLETTS of BOX B RANCH 


By Camilla Campbell, author of STAR MOUN- 
TAIN AND OTHER LEGENDS OF MEX.- 
ICO. Illustrated by Glen Chesnut. 

April 21. $2.25 


LISTEN to the MOCKINGBIRD 


By Irmengarde Eberle. Illustrated by Sabra 
Mallett Kimball. Ages 8-12. April. $2.00 


A BOY GROWS UP 

Second Edition—Completely Revised and 

Enlarged 
By Harry C. McKown. Editor of School Ac- 
tivities. With 44 new illustrations by Roberta 
Paflin. Teen Ages. April. $3.00 


Send for Whittlesey House Catalogue of Spring Books, 1949 
and Spring Catalogue of Whittlesey House Junior Books 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 18 
In Canada: McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited 
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A rubber cream adhesive for 





scrap books, posters, displays 
and almost any other use you can 


think of! 











New Dem-Latex has... 





. Twice the Sticking Power 
. Four Times the Economy 
. Ten Times the Cleanliness 


. . of ordinary cements and 
adhesives! 











No. 860 8-oz. jar (Equal to quart of 
rubber cement) $1.00 


No. 861 Pint jar (Equal to 2 quarts 
rubber cement) $1.75 


No. 862 Quart jar (Equal to gallon of 
rubber cement) $3.00 












112 S. Carroll St., 


82 Wallace St., New Haven II, Conn. Send for FREE Sample 


Madison 3, Wis. 





* Read what librarians say about 


PLASTI KLEER protective Book Jacket Covers 


te MORRILL MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Norwood, Mass., 








reports that, out of 1716 Plasti Kleer protected books, Have you tried the 
only 8 needed rebinding after 10 months’ use. Lots NEW 
of readers commented on attractiveness of books with 
Plasti Kleer Covers. Plasti Kleer 
% ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL, Bogota, N.J., found that Protective Covers for 


x 


children respect Plasti Kleer covered books, and the 
FINE BINDINGS 


expense is nothing compared to the assured longer 








covers on the market. 


life of books a se 
te A LARGE METROPOLITAN LIBRARY says _ that MAGAZINES 
Plasti Kleers permit mew books to circulate 50 to x 
100% more before rebinding. Tremendous savings PAMPHLETS 
are effected just by keeping books clean and in good # 
condition. PICTURES 
‘ * 
Test Plasti Kleers at no cost. Send for free sample, and DOCUMENTS | 
see why, after 10 years’ successful use, Plasti Kleer Book # | 
Jacket Covers are the largest selling and most economical Send for sampies | 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Sole manufacturers and distributors of 
Plasti Kleer transparent protective covers. 











62 E. ALPINE STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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New Books 
in the 


TEEN-AGE LIBRARY 


FOR SPRING 1949 


TEEN-AGE WINTER SPORTS STORIES 


EDITED BY FRANK OWEN ILLUSTRATED $2.50 
Editor of Teen-Age Sports Stories, etc. 





An exciting collection of sports stories stressing good sportsmanship of the modern boy and 
girl participating in winter sports. Basketball, hockey, bob sledding as well as other winter 
sports form the background. 


TEEN-AGE ANIMAL STORIES 
BY RUSSELL GORDON CARTER ILLUSTRATED $2.50 
Author of Teen-Age Historical Stories 
A new collection of stories about tame as well as wild animals by a master at the art of story 
telling. Dogs, horses, cats, lions, tigers, elephants and birds and participating Teen-Agers, 
insure an enthusiastic reception for this book. 


STORIES OF .THE RANGE 


BY STEPHEN PAYNE ILLUSTRATED $2.50 
‘ Author of Teen-Age Stories of the West 

The Author of Teen-Age Stories of the West has again presented a collection of tales and 
episodes of action and humor dealing with the American West. Stephen Payne flavors his 
writing with the authentic color of the West and his stories are read not only for their action 
and excitement, but for the information they contain on a phase of American life. 


TEEN-AGE ADVENTURES OF “DUNK” O’MALLEY 
BY HAROLD W. SANDBERG ILLUSTRATED $2.50 
A fabulous character is ‘“-Dunk'’ O'Malley, the seventh son of a seventh son, known for his 
wit, humor and his ability to pull his teams out of any difficulty. These stories are an 
instantaneous success with every Teen-Ager, for they exemplify leadership, loyalty, fortitude 
and resourcefulness. 








Recommended:* RECENT BOOKS IN THE TEEN-AGE LIBRARY 
TEEN-AGE ADVENTURE STORIES. By Charles I. Coombs .............. Illustrated $2.50 
TEEN-AGE BOY SCOUT STORIES. By Irving Crump ....................... Illustrated $2.50 
TEEN-AGE SEA STORIES. Edited by David Thomas ............................ Illustrated $2.50 
TEEN-AGE AVIATION STORIES. Edited by Don Samson .................. Illustrated $2.50 
TEEN-AGE STORIES OF ACTION. Edited by Frank Owen ................ Illustrated $2.50 
TEEN-AGE FOOTBALL STORIES. Edited by Frank Owen .............. . Illustrated $2.50 


* Recommended: Wilson Catalog Cards have been printed placing these books on the list of titles recom- 
mended for inclusion in the next supplements to the Standard Catalogs for Public and High School Libraries. 
Also recommended by Library Journal etc. and appear on nearly all approved state, school and library lists. 


Write For Complete List of TEEN-AGE LIBRARY BOOKS. 





RECOMMENDED FOR SMALL LIBRARIES BY A.L.A. BOOKLIST! ! 


YOUR TEETH AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 
By Jerome J. Miller, D.D.S. Illustrated $3.00 


“In sum, this is the intelligent layman’s guide to good dental care.” Child Development 
Abstracts and Bibliography. Vol. 22 #1 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HOME CARE AND REPAIR 
By William J. Hennessey and William W. Atkin Illustrated $3.95 
“Librarians may prefer Encyclopedia of Home Care and Repair for its straight alphabetical 
arrangement, its tables and data, its many cross references and more detailed illustrations. 
It should be a good purchase for school or public library.""—W ilson Library Bulletin, Oct. 1948. 


LANTERN PRESS, INC., PUBLISHERS 257 4th Ave. New York 10 
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HM#ediaebal Russian Churches 


By SAMUEL HAZZARD CRoss 


A brilliant historical account and artistic analysis of Russian church architec- 
ture beginning with the little wooden chapel of St Elias of the fiery cross in Kiev 
built by the Vikings in the tenth century, continuing with the Desyatinnaya and 
the Byzantine and Romanesque types inspired by the Nea, to the infusion of 
Ukrainian baroque after 1650, found in and about Kiev, Chernigov, Novgorod, 
Pskov, Vladimir-Suzdal and Moscow. This story of the “mistress of the arts”’, 
as the editor, Professor K. J. Conant, observes in the preface, is ‘‘a guide to the 
understanding of Russian history and a significant part of Dr Cross’ message as an 
interpreter of Slavic civilization.” 


113 illustrations, many unavailable except in large research libraries, abund- 
antly exemplify the discussion in the text. A map orients the reader with the 
geography and there is a select bibliography annotated by the editor. 


Pp. xiv, 95; frontispiece; 113 plates; map. 
$7.50 ($6 to subscribers to SPECULUM) 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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34th Edition 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1947-1948 


Ulman . 325p. $2.50 








This new edition again reports the out- 
Contents: standing debates of the college year. Con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches are given 
in full and are accompanied by briefs and 
bibliographies. 


Federal World Government 
The Marshall Plan 
Anglo-American Alliance 
The Church In World Affairs | The subjects chosen all have grave impli- 
Universal Witary Vrelniag cation today and it is instructive to read 
State Socialism and Democracy | how they are regarded by future leaders. 


Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes 


Federal Security Planning THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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950 University Avenue New York 52 


New Prentice-Hall Publications 


A BRIEF COURSE IN PHYSICS: 


For Students of Home Economics 
By LESTER T. EARLS, lowa State College 


¢ Limited to topics closely related and of primary importance to home 
economics and nursing training, this carefully-planned and tested text 
presents the principles of basic physics in terms of their practical applica- 
tions to daily life. Illustrations and problems. 


384 pages 5¥Q” x 83" 


STATISTICAL METHODS 
IN RESEARCH 


By PALMER O. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota 


¢ A skillful treatment of modern methods of organizing and executing 
statistical inquiry. Stressing the functional approach throughout, the text 
formulates a clear body of theory and applies principles to common re- 
search problems. 


Approximately 524 pages 6" x9” 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL 


a o 

in Business and Industry 

By ROGER M. BELLOWS, Wayne University 

¢ Filled with simple forms and procedures, this ‘how-to-do-it” book 
emphasizes in simple, non-technical terms such topics as: elements of ade- 
quate worker-management relations; values of improved personnel meth- 
ods; facts, methods, and results of personnel practice surveys, etc. 


512 pages 6” x 9” 


MACHINE SHOP METHODS 


By LORUS J. MILNE, University of New Hampshire 


¢ By following a self-explanatory style, the text shows clearly the prin- 
ciples involved, and the reasons for each step outlined. Well suited to 
readers who: lack previous shop experience yet wish to use basic machine 
tools; who must mend or modify equipment; or who must know how to 
make equipment inexpensively, and then prepare drawings and instructions. 


352 pages cloth bound 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, itwror«ttny. 
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OF FIRST IMPORTANCE ... 
To All Those Who Live in 
America—And Through Whom 
America Must Live— 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA 


A magnificent accomplishment in the field of 
American historical literature. Especially dis- 
tinguished by its presentation of penetrating 
scholarship in popular, highly readable narra- 
tive form. Fifty authoritative volumes in which 
qualified author-specialists describe every im- 
portant era of our national life—political, so- 
cial, economic and cultural. Particularly appeal- 
ing to college and high school students as well 
as to the general reader. 


$112.50 complete, or $2.25 per volume, 
net, plus carriage 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA 


Consider the lure—and the impetus to learning 
—of 11,500 rare and carefully authenticated 
pictures: paintings, drawings, maps, charts and 
photographs, selected with discriminating judg- 
ment and smoothly linked together by interest- 
compelling, accurate text. Such this vast 
reservoir of pictorial Americana from which 
flows in fifteen volumes the progress of the 
American people in every stream of human 
activity, sweeping onward from the earliest 
days and adding life and reality to the printed 
page. Invaluable for educational use from the 
fifth grade on and appealing to our picture- 
minded public. 


is 


$97.50 complete, or $6.50 per volume, 
net, plus carriage 


THESE TWO GREAT 
AMERICAN CLASSICS 


are acclaimed as a boon to librarians and 
almost indispensable to teachers. The Ameri- 
can Historical Review declared that the Chron- 
icles and Pageant “ought to be in every school, 
college and public library and in private li- 
braries as well.” 

Both are double-starred, individually and col- 
lectively, for first purchase, the highest rating, 
in Wilson’s new Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. Both are recommended in 
Wilson’s Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


For descriptive circulars and full 
information write 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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What 
Our 
Readers 


Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Help the Girl Scouts 


To the Editor: 

In libraries scattered all over the United States 
overworked staff members have welcomed the as- 
sistance of Senior Service Scouts. Perhaps your 
readers are unaware, however, of the many kinds 
of help they in turn could give the Girl Scouts. 

Our greatest need just now is for adult volun- 
teers, to help take care of the long waiting lists of 
girls who cannot enter Scouting until suitable lead- 
ers are found. And some of our most effective 
workers are professional women, already very busy 
with duties within and outside the home, who have 
the conscience to do just a little more for the com- 
munity by helping girl scouts to grow into happy 
women and good citizens. 

Moreover, one who does not have time enough 
to take the entire responsibility of leading a troop 
can still make a contribution. In cities, towns, and 
rural areas all over the United States are troops in 
need of program consultants who will share theit 
own talents and interests with the girls. Librarians, 
for example, might employ their special training to 
assist in the musical, dramatic, or literary activities 
of intermediate girl scouts, as well as in building 
the senior library aide program. Both men and 
women are welcomed as program consultants if 
they like and understand young people, believe in 
the aims of the world-wide Girl Scout movement, 
and have knowledge and experience in a field pro- 
viding opportunity for girls from seven through 
seventeen to learn leisure-time activities. They may 
offer to give as few or as many hours as they are 
able, and will be called upon only when a local 
troop is actually ready to undertake work in their 
field. The program consultant sometimes teaches a 
troop or a small group of its members, sometimes 
merely advises the regular troop leader on how to 
present and develop a special project. 

March 12, 1949, is the thirty-seventh birthday of 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of America. 
The theme of our nation-wide celebration this year 
is “Come Along with Us.’ Any of your readers 
could give the Girl Scouts of his or her home town 
a wonderful birthday present, and at the same time 
do something practical to keep democracy working, 
by ‘coming along” to the nearest Girl Scout office 
and volunteering for service. In addition to the 
jobs already mentioned, there are openings on local 
councils and troop committees for citizens familiar 
with community work. 

Mrs. LAWRENCE MAXWELL, Directo» 
Special Promotion 
Public Information Division 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
New York City 
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For Speed and Efficiency 
To the Editor: 


Speed in preparation and tailor-made results are 
primary requisites for Business Library display 
posters. Using the Mitten letters enables us to 
meet these conditions without delay, when we wish 
to feature something of immediate and pressing 
interest. 

When I see some painstaking but amateur re- 
sults in small libraries I wonder why far greater 
attention is not paid to spreading information 
about such efficient devices for speedy emphasis on 
what libraries have for the questions of the moment. 

MARIAN C. MANLEY, Basiness Librarian 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library 


Public Library Analysis 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago announces that the 1949 Library Con- 
ference, August 8-13, will deal with the reports 
of the Public Library Inquiry. 

In 1946 the American Library Association pro- 
posed that the Social Science Research Council 
conduct a “thorough and comprehensive study of 
the American free public library.” The Public Li- 
brary Inquiry was organized in March 1947. A 
staff of several members with varying backgrounds 
has been at work in the past two years on a com- 
plete study of the American public library. It will 
conclude its work in the summer of 1949. 

The Library Conference of the University of Chi- 
cago will provide the first opportunity for public 
librarians to discuss the findings of the Inquiry. 
Each of its major reports will be discussed by a 
panel of three members: a librarian expert in the 
field, a social scientist, and the staff member of the 
Inquiry responsible for the report. Among the 
topics to be considered are: the government and 
political position of the American public library, 
finance, use of the public library, the role of films 
and recordings, personnel, techniques, book pub- 
lishing, government publications, and the general 
report of the Inquiry. For those reports not yet 
published at the time of the conference participants 
will be provided with a brief abstract of the major 
findings. The plan for the conference is not simply 
to present findings and recommendations but rather 
to consider their validity and their implications for 
library service. 


For Depository Libraries 
To the Editor: 


The Monthly Catalog of United States Govern- 
ment Publications includes in the December 1948 
issue the annual index which formerly appeared as 
a separate volume several months after the close of 
the year. This innovation was suggested by Jerome 
K. Wilcox, chairman of the Public Documents 
Committee of the American Library Association, 
as a result of a survey he made of the cataloging 
programs of the Division of Public Documents in 
July 1947. Including the index for the entire year 
in the December number was made possible by the 
adoption of a system of item numbers for reference 
instead of page numbers. The use of item numbers 
also made possible a more rapid production of each 
issue of the Monthly Catalog. 


(Continued on page 486) 
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Knchanted Caravan 
by Dorothy Gilman Butters 


—_——_—— Illustrated 
. 5 by 


Janet 
Smalley 


The story of an amazing bus that 
turned itself into an enchanted home 
for Jennie Margaret, Jeremy, Reuben, 
Anable Lea, and Mr. Falloden. Rolling 
into adventure after adventure from 
Gallup Corners southward, it finds 
itself in the center of a new kind of teen 
age novel—a fresh and charming story 
for older girls with just the right 
amount of romance. $2.50 


Judith Unger Scott’s 
MANNERS for MODERNS 


BSS 
i> er Illustrated by 


f “i Sy Ruth K. Macrae 


By the author of 
LESSONS IN LOVELINESS 


A 7 
> 


Rian, in one book, are the guides to 
social success for both girls and boys 
which may be read by either, for a bet- 
ter understanding of the rules that 
make for popularity, respect and 
gracious living. 


These are sensible answers to the 
social problems of home and school, 
proms and parties, dates and dress, 
travel and many others, written in a 
breezy, pleasant style that makes for 
easy reading and understanding. $2.50 

















POSTERS In COLOR 


Size 9” x 12”—This poster printed in 
RED and BLACK 


10 EA, copies’ per mont 


15c ea. for less than 10 per month. 


FZ) your Pustic LiBrary 


° SIX MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION: 


For example—1l10 copies of one design, 
$1.00 per month, billed at $6.00 per six 
months subscription. 

(To help you plan ahead, we ship two or 
three sets of posters at a time, unless 
instructed otherwise in your order.) 
Available in any quantity. 


PUBLICIZE YOUR LIBRARY IN 
THE COMMUNITY YOU SERVE 
by month-to-month display of 


LIBRI- POSTERS 


MAIL COUPON OR WRITE: 

HADDON WOOD IVINS, Publisher 

P.O. Box 1304, Grand Central Station 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please ship 6 mos. subscription for —— 
posters per month and bill us for same. 
ist shipment wanted —_-__.___.___._ "49 

Mail posters FLAT to: 








Ordered by: 
Check signature wanted at bottom of posters: 
{[] Publie Library [] School Library [] Your Library 
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(Continued from page 485) 

In cooperation with the Public Documents Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A., the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has originated a series of Depository Instruc- 
tions to outline the duties and responsibilities of 
libraries which are designated as depositories for 
publications of the Federal Government. This is 
the first time that regulations pertaining to deposi- 
tory libraries have been published for the guidance 
of librarians, and a widespread favorable reaction 
has greeted the appearance of the new Instruction 
series. The Instructions have been carefully worked 
out in cooperation with the members of the Public 
Documents Committee who have contributed much 
time and effort to make the program a success. 

FreD W. CROMWELL, Superintendent of 
Documents 
United States Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Any Old Manuscripts ? 


The Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Canada, compiled 
by the late Seymour De Ricci with the assistance of 
W. J. Wilson and published in two volumes in 
1935 and 1937 with index volume in 1940, is now 
outdated. A Supplement is being prepared under 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. This will contain descriptions of manu- 
scripts not listed in the Census and amplifications 
and emendations of entries in the Census. It will, 
as the Census did, exclude from its scope manu- 
scripts written after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, 
papyri, and epigraphic material. 

Material to be included in the Supplement 
should, if possible, reach the editor by May 1, 1949. 

Information as to this project and the forms to 
be observed in material submitted for publication 
in the Supplement are given in Announcement of 
a Supplement to the De Ricci Census of Manu- 
scripts, which is available for any one wishing to 
make use of it. Requests for this pamphlet and 
other communications relating to this matter should 
be addressed to 

C. U. Faye, Editor 
Box 395, Champaign, Illinois 


Award Postponed 


Because no worthy nomination of a library to 
receive Ada McCormick's Letter magazine 1948 
award of $100 to a library for the “humanizing of 
knowledge” was received, the Letter Award Com- 
mittee was compelled again to postpone the 1948 
award, which was to have been presented at the 
A.L.A. Midwinter Conference. 

The “humanizing of knowledge” is taken to 
mean the effective use of library materials, either 
books or films, for the notable improvement of 
human relations, or conditions of living, or under- 
standing of social or political problems which face 
us on the family, city, national, or international 
level. The award is intended to recognize some li- 
brary’s outstanding efforts and apparent achieve- 
ments, in order to give that library's further efforts 
a local boost, and through national publicity to 
encourage and gain support for the efforts of other 
libraries. It does not have to be an American li- 
brary. 

State library agencies are in a particularly good 
position to know about and report such achieve- 
ments, and they especially, and the profession in 
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general, are urgently requested to forward sugges- 
tions, with sufficient details, as soon as possible, 
not later than April 1, to the Letter Award Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that the award can be announced 
in May. For convenience address suggestions to the 
chairman, Robert D. Franklin, Toledo Public Li- 
brary, Toledo 2, Ohio. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Nancy Jane Day, Marie D. Loizeaux, 
Nell A. Unger, Alice R. Brooks, Della McGregor, 
and Frederick Cromwell. 


CORRECTION 


Foster Home Care for Delinquent Boys, by 
A. D. Kadoch and David Prichard, listed on page 
389 of the January Wilson Library Bulletin, is 
now out of print. 


er ate 
~ "I commend this book to all * 
persons interested in science." 


—Dr. Charles P. Olivier, Director, 
Flower and Cook Observatories. 








HISTORIC STARS 
AND COMETS 


A Pictorial History 
By Beatrice Fox Griffith 


This unique outline in pictures of the 
story of the heavens from the earliest 
records to the predicted return of 
Halley’s Comet combines mythology, 
history and the visualization of impor- 
tant astronomical phenomena. Thirty- 
five full page illustrations with sci- 
entifically correct supplementary by 

3.50 


Send for illustrative brochure. Order 
from 


CLINTON L. MELLOR, INC. 


Haverford, Pennsylvania 


* * 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘Want Lists”’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





























PUBLISHERS 


INC 





AVIATION BOOKS FOR 1949 


Write For New Free Catalogue 
AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Aviation Industries’ Exclusive Book Publisher 
2162-W Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Technical, Business, 
and “How-To-Do-It" Books 
serve a nation of engineers, 
business men, and hobbyists 


— Spring Publications — 


BASIC INTERNAL AUDITING 


Principles and Techniques 
By John B. Thurston, Wallace Clark & Co., 
N. Y., Consulting Management Engineers 

An introductory book for the layman, empha- 
sizing modern methods of audit which enable 
management to measure performance, eliminate 
waste, and initiate or modify policies. 

Illustrated $2.75, FEBRUARY * 


ADVANCED SURVEYING & MAPPING 
By George D. Whitmore, U.S. Geographical 
Survey 
From geodetic surveying and mapping to pre- 
cise surveying in city work, and aerial photo- 
grammetry, this book simplifies its necessarily 
difficult subjects by complete, detailed tre ag reer 
of methods in clear terms. 530 page 
170 illustrations $5.00, FEBRUARY * 


SMALL POWER MOTOR MAINTENANCE 
By T. E. M. Carville, Westinghouse Industrial 
Engineer 

The care and repair, rewinding and recon- 
necting of standard types of fractional horse- 
power and single-phase motors, with data also 
for direct current motors. 


114 illustrations $3.00, APRIL * 
ELECTROPLATING 
By A. H. Sanders, Electroplating Engineer, 


The Enthone Co. 

Complete coverage, by a practising specialist, 
of methods, materials, equipment, basic theory 
and laws, important definitions and tables. 

Illustrated $2.75, MARCH * 


THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING 
By Osma Couch Gallinger, Director, 

Crafts 
A complete, step-by-step handbook for the 
hobbyist, with clear illustrated directions for all 
kinds of hand weaving. Includes 27 projects. 
416 pages, illustrated $5.00, APRIL * 


ELECTRICITY FOR STUDENTS OF 
SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Creative 


By T. Townsend Smith, Physicist, University 
of Nebraska 
A “‘starter’” book for those planning careers 


in electrodynamics or “particle” physics, elec- 


tronics, atomic, and nuclear physics. 448 pages 
234 illustrations $5.00, APRIL * 

ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 

By John J. W. Neuner, CPA, and Ulrich J. 


Neuner, Montclair State Teachers Colicge, N. J. 
In two parts—principles and applications: 
problems and a project divided into assignments. 
Complete coverage of accounting systems from 
Preliminary Data to Systems for Retail or Serv- 

ice Business and Professional Men. 
450 pages, illustrated $6.00, APRIL * 


MANAGING MEN AT WORK 


By Selby S. Santmyers, Training Specialist and 
Industrial Relations Consultant 
Written for supervisors at all levels, with spe- 
cial attention on the job of the foreman in 
modern industry. 
300 pages, illustrated $4.00, APRIL * 


*% Educational discounts only 


* Prices and dates tentative 


TRADE DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


1001 Wyoming Ave., WB, Scranton 9, Pa. 
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The fascinating story of 
four men of mysticism 


MYSTIC REBELS 


By Harry C. Schnur 


THIS highly readable book tells the 
stories of four prophets, ranging, in 
popular view, from saint to fraud— 
four men who had in common the 
mystic experience that has carried 
their names down through the ages. 
From ancient chronicles, Dr. Schnur 
has written the exciting biographies 
of Apollonius of Tyana, the “pagan 
saint” . . John of Leiden, the 
leader of the Anabaptists who re- 
beled against both Catholicism and 
Lutheranism of Sabetai Zvi, 
the self-announced Messiah of the 


Jews . . . and of Cagliostro, char- 
latan and criminal who ended his 
days in prison. This entertaining 


book will have a strong appeal to 
the general reader. 


23 halftone illustrations 


BEECHHURST PRESS, INC. 
296 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


$3.50 








Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 

WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 

A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
LL ccc ca a TEE i 
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A Special 
Offer to You 
a . 6. 


TECHNICAL 
BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


You may 
subscription to TreCHNICAL Book 


now order a one-year 
Review INpex at the special in- 
troductory rate of $5.50 (a sav- 
ing of $2.00) to libraries not at 
present subscribing. This offer is 
good only until March 31, 1949. 


that the best 
existing evaluation of new scien- 
tific 
be found in 


Librarians know 


and technical books is to 


reviews. Searching 
through hundreds of journals is 
and TECHNICAL 


REVIEW 


tedious 
Book 


costly. 
INDEX 
through some 800 scientific peri- 


searches 


odicals regularly at a cost of ap- 
proximately 34c per review. 


Appears monthly, except July 
and August. Author index at the 
end of the year. Compiled and 
edited in the Technology Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Start with the 1949 
issue by sending a check or money 


January 


order today for $5.50 (add 50c 
postage outside U.S.). 


rr 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East TENTH STREET 
New York 3, New York 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY PRESENTS 
* 


* American 


Punctuation 


By GEORGE SUMMEY, Jr. 
presentation of American usage in the art of 
punctuation as an aid to clear, vigorous writ- 
ing. It shows how to use punctuation to 
make ideas stand out without effort to the 
reader, and with the exact shade of meaning 
Illustrated throughout from practice 
of the best contemporary periodicals, it will 
be welcomed by everyone who writes non- 
fictional material, whether reports, articles, 
editorials or full-length books. $2.50 


A masterful 


intended. 


Magazines in the 
United States 


By JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD. From 
Benjamin Franklin’s General Magazine in 
1741 to the nationally circulated magazines of 
the present day, this unusual book shows how 
magazines have reflected and molded American 
tastes, interests and beliefs; how they have 
crusaded effectively for reforms; and how 
magazine advertising has affected the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Magazine readers, 
writers, publishers, and advertisers will want 
to read this interesting, informative book. 


$4.00 








ey, ERNEST 
7! 











7" ANTHOLOGY 
OF ROMANTICISM 


The Third Edition of this most comprehen- 
sive anthology of the English Romantic Period. 


( It is an achievement remarkable not only for 
its judicious selections from a vast and fertile 
% literature, but for the lucid comments by this 
internationally recognized critic, rewarding the 
4 reader with a keener enjoyment of the works 


of some of our greatest literary immortals. 
‘4 1238 pages. $5.00 


New editions of two well-known literary volumes 


ERNBAUM? 


GUIDE THROUGH THE 
ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


interpretative survey of the era as a 
whole, combining a scholarly explanation of 
the nature of Romantic literature with an 
illuminating discussion of the lives and phi- 
losophies of the leading masters in relation to 


An 


their works. Here is also a thoughtful ap- 
praisal of this literature by present stand- 
ards, along with an interesting conjecture as 


to what the Romantics would think of the lit- 
erature of today. Second Edition. $3.00 








PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ETHICS 
By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH. How well 


do traditional ideals of morals serve our genera- 
tion? The author here subjects ethical topics to 
modern psychological inspection and indicates ways 
in which improved insight into the origin and 
meaning of moral obligation can contribute to the 
individual's happiness. $3.50 


UNDERSTANDING 
CHRISTIANITY 


By E. M. McKOWN and CARL J. SCHER- 
ZER. In an interesting, non-theological way this 
new volume deals with questions in the minds of 
many concerning the Christian faith and its impli- 
cations for the issues of today. Presenting basic 
beliefs in a manner understandable to young 
people, and designed to stimulate further reading, 
it is an ideal choice for the library. $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


CRITIQUES AND ESSAYS 
IN CRITICISM 1920-1948 


Selected by ROBERT WOOSTER STALL- 
MAN. 37 essays from the best writings of those 
modern British and American critics who have 
revolutionized our concepts of poetry and of criti- 
cism. Eliot's The Social Function of Poetry makes 
it American debut in these pages. Includes a most 
comprehensive bibliography. Foreword by Cleanth 
Brooks. $5.00 


4th Edition: 
ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORTS 


By WILLIAM H. BELL. For accountants who 


write them-—executives who read them—here is a 
thorough treatment of the best modern methods of 
preparing informative, accurate reports. The latest 
standard book. Many illustrations. 


$7.00 


edition of a 


15 East 26th Street New York 10 
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“The bigger they are, 
the harder they fall!" 


KEEP THEM UP 


with 
GAYLORD 


Made of heavy sheet steel, these rigid 
OVERSIZE Gaylord supports hold oversize books up- 
right. They will not bend. They last in- 

BOOK SUPPORTS definitely. 


Oversize Each oversize support weighs 1 Ib. 2 oz. 
Support #169 Nicely finished with black lacquer. Design 
9” high, 6” wide same as standard size #163. 


Onder How 


— Only a limited 


supply avaliable. Transportation charges prepaid. 


BS SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
LO’, INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Makers oni Better L Orory S pp es 











At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 





we Medes & Co ES 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 
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Vanguard * Spring 1949 


Fiction 
* THE ROAD BETWEEN 
By JAMES T. FARRELL. The new novel by the author of STUDS LONIGAN, 
etc. Almost 500 pages. March 28. $3.50 
¢ JOE AND JENNIE 
By DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE. Jhe first new novel in eight years by the 
author of MILLIE, LOUIS BERETTI, etc. February 24. $2.75 
General 
* DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW 
By STEPHEN WINSTEN. A long, informal téte-a-téte with the wittiest Irishman 
of them all. Illustrated with 37 photographs. March 23. $3.75 
* COLLECTED POEMS 
By CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD, author of HEAVENLY DISCOURSE. 
Selected with an Introduction by Sara Bard Field. Foreword by William 
Rose Benét. With Frontispiece. March 24. $5.00 
& 


JOHNNY DARLING: His Marvelous Adventures 


By M. JAGENDORF. Fabulous exploits of a character who is sure to take 
his place beside Paul Bunyan. Rich, authentic Americana. Illustrations by 
Howard Simon. April 1. $2.75 





Two new volumes in 
The American Customs Series 


° IT’S AN OLD MAINE CUSTOM 


By EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL, author of IT’S AN OLD NEW ENGLAND 
CUSTOM, etc. Mr. Mitchell shares the colorful wealth of the Maine country- 
side, people, traditions, and the sometimes stern but magnificent life. With 
contemporary illustrations. May 16 


* IT’S AN OLD CAPE COD CUSTOM 
By EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL. A loving presentation for all those who 
have ever sampled the exhilaration of the Cape and found it good. With 
contemporary illustrations. May 16 
Each, $3.00 
For Younger Readers 
° THE STORY OF OUR CALENDAR 


By RUTH BRINDZE, author of the prize-winning and best-selling THE GULF 
STREAM. Illustrated in three colors by Helene Carter. Ages 8 up. 


March 25. $2.50 





THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC. 


424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington St., W. Toronto 








CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


John C. Bennett 


“A forthright analysis of the schism in civilization that is sundering mankind into 
two camps, by a well-informed observer who sees both sides of the Iron Curtain.”— 
New York Times 


“No man can deal with a controversial subject in a more objective and realistic man- 
ner than John Bennett. . . . With a calm detachment he shows the nature of Com- 
munism, the nature of Christianity, the similarities between them, and the basis of 
conflict. It will be a good thing if every Communist will read this book, which I 
suppose is too much to expect. But at least, every Christian who is aware of the 
conflict should be urged to read it.”"—The Christian Advocate $1.50 


Listed in December Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


HOW WE GOT OUR DENOMINATIONS 


Stanley I. Stuber 


“Good short history of the Christian religious movements and the schisms and 
mergers from the days of the apostles that resulted in denominations. Questions at 
the end of each chapter make the book useful for study groups.”—A.L.A. Booklist 


“Written for laymen... . its merit lies in its selection of just enough material to 
give a bird’s eye view of the course by which the Church has come to be what it now 
is. It is also a good introductory course for young people at summer conferences or 
in church schools. .. The last section will be of most interest to most people for it 
is an excellent compendium of popular information about the main denominations in 


America.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin $2.50 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
Association Press 


















Ready to help make Your publicity effective ! 
Publicity Primer 


Attractively printed in two colors, 103 pages, $1 


This recent printing of the third edition includes 
a section on school library publicity, a practical 
publicity calendar, and bibliography. Contents 


include helpful suggestions on such problems as: 


BUDGET TACTICS 
TALKS BY STAFF MEMBERS 
GETTING INTO PRINT 
REPORTS, LISTS, BOOKMARKS 
POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 
EXHIBITIONS 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 
PICTURES 
PUBLICITY RECORDS 
SCHOOL BOARD, FACULTY, STUDENTS 
PUBLICITY ROUTINES 


The author is editor of the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and is a well known 
speaker on public relations and publicity at library schools, meetings, and 
classes in various parts of the country. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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VIKING 


JUNIOR BOOKS... 
SPRING 1949 


TIMOTHY TURTLE 


Story by Al Graham « Pictures by Tony Palazzo 

“Merrily, merrily, tripping along . . .” Back in print 
at last is beloved Timothy T., the turtle who wanted 
adventure and fame —so long as it wasn’t too much 
trouble. Picture Book Age Marcu 14 $2.50 


AT THE PALACE GATES 


By Helen Rand Parish « Illustrated by Leo Politi 
Nine-year-old Paco causes a great stir in Lima, Peru, 
when he comes bursting in from the mountains, camps 
out by the palace gates, and starts a lively career as a 
bootblack. Vivid and colorful pictures. ~ 

Ages 7-11 Marcu 14 $2.00 


PETER’S PINTO 


Written and illustrated by Mary and Conrad Buff 
Peter's summer at his cousins’ ranch goes all too quick- 
ly —riding, swimming, celebrating Utah’s Mormon 
Day, finally the thrilling wild-horse hunt when he 
finds his dreamed-of pinto. Many full page illustra- 
tions. Ages 8-11 MARCH 14 $2.00 


THE BELLS 
OF BLEECKER STREET 


Written and illustrated by Valenti Angelo 

Joey Enrico lives in New York’s Greenwich Village. 

The year Joey is twelve he has a pretty difficult time 

reconciling his conscience with his ‘mischief. But 

other boys will find his actions most understandable! 
Ages 9-12 Marcu 14 $2.50 














SUSIE THE CAT. 


Story and pictures by Tony Palazzo 

Susie is a delightfully self-assured cat who fancies her- 
self as a circus lion. After you've jumped through the 
hoops with Susie, you'll be as captivated by her charm 
as Susie is herself. Picture Book Age aprit | $2.50 


MARIAN AND MARION 


By J. M. Selleger-Elout * Translated by Hilda van 
Stockum » Illustrated by B. Midderigh-Bokhorst 

The misunderstandings and fina! friendship between 
Marian of Holland, a gay but temperamental tomboy, 
and Marion, a young American dancer, who is ship- 
wrecked off Marian’s seaside town and brought up by 
wise old Tanne. Ages 9-12 aprit 1 $2.00 


TREE OF FREEDOM 


By Rebecca Caudill 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 

Pigs, cows, even a dulcimer and an apple seed from 
France, travel with the seven Venables from Carolina 
to Kentucky in 1780. Attractive and courageous 


Stephanie will have a strong appeal for older girls. 
High School Age aprit 1 $2.50 


THE BRIGHT DESIGN 


By Katherine B. Shippen 

Illustrated by Charles M. Daugherty 

A fascinating pageant of the men and women, from 
medieval times to the present, who have helped unfold 
the secrets of electrical energy. Enthusiastic, thought- 
ful writing, and numerous detailed line drawings. 


High School Age aprit 1 $3.50 


For complete list of Viking Junior Books 


write for free illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 


18 East 48th Street 
New York |7.N Y 
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°“*We are badly scared and with reason 





° “The American people today face more 
serious threats to civil liberty 
than at almost any time during 
their entire history”’ 


Weigh these two statements in: 


FEDERAL INFORMATION CONTROLS 
IN PEACETIME 


SUMMERS 


They appear in the opening article, 
“The Postwar Situation,” and were 
written by Professor Robert E. 
Cushman of Cornell University. 


Civil liberties are our most treas- 
ured heritage and this newest book 
in the Reference Shelf is one of 
vital interest to all. Many sincerely 
believe that guilt may be proved by 
the company a man keeps or the 
literature he reads. Others are 
equally alarmed that a man’s liveli- 
hood and honor may be taken from 
him because of alleged ideologies. 


The atomic bomb and the cold war 
cast shadows over the pages of the 


D 


THE H. W. 


950 University Avenue 


Reference Shelf e 


301p. © $1.50 


book which is a compilation of 
divergent views of those whose 
opinions are worthy of 
Harry S. Truman, Henry L. Stim- 
son, James F. Byrnes, Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper, David E. Lilienthal, 
James V. Forrestal, Elmer Davis, 
Homer Ferguson, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Allan 
Nevins and many others. 


study: 


In addition, the book brings to- 
gether a number of Army Redgula- 
tions and committee reports that tell 
their own story. The book makes 
this story highly readable and it is 
one that should be read. 


WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52 
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HOW TO SPEAK 
THE WRITTEN WORD 


By NEDRA NEWKIRK LAMAR. A 
comprehensive guide to public reading. 
Invaluable suggestions for dramatic 
students, preachers, radio announcers, 
and everyone who must have audience 
appeal while reading. $2. 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE 


(The Life of Henry Winters Luce) 
By BETTIS A. GARSIDE. The story 


HUMAN ADVENTURES 
IN HAPPY LIVING 


By WILLIAM L. STIDGER. 
A master story teller writes 
of men from all walks of 
life, who have met Christ 
and walked awhile with 
him. Bankers and base- 
ball players, judges and 
janitors, their stories are 

all here, sending the 















of Henry Winters Luce, (father of the 
publisher of LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE) 
a perennial pioneer, whose achieve- 
ments in China are milestones in mis- 
sionary history. $3.7 


HOW TO LIVE EFFECTIVELY 


By J. RICHARD SNEED. This book 
comes as an antidote to modern man’s 
fears, frustrations and chaos. Here are 
techniques of abundant living proved 
in the give and take of modern life. A 
book of deep, reverent ee 


THE STIMULUS OF CHRIST 


By G. BROMLEY OXNAM. (Bishop 
of the Methodist Church, New York 
Area) A new volume of simple, direct 
Christian messages focusing attention 
upon the Unseen, that faith may be 
strengthened and hope broadened, 
Originally given to a radio audience 
over National Vespers. $1.50 





reader on a quest for 
the Christian 
that will make his life 
shine. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY ° 


radiance 





$2.00 


hon 





At all Bookstores 


New York 10, N. Y. 








Tales of 
BEAUTY 
and 
MEANING... 
for the 
STORYTELLER 





Children’s Stories to Read or Tell 


For Pleasure and Uncerstanding 
Edited by ALICE ISABEL HAZELTINE 


@ These thirty-seven carefully chosen sto- 
ries—selected for literary merit, significant 
moral values, and imaginative appeal—bring 
to children a wide variety of humor and 
wisdom in vivid narratives. Drawn from 
the best of children’s literature, both classic 
and modern, they include such distinguished 


authors as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mary 
Austin, Hans Christian Andersen, Eloise 
Lownsbery, Howard Pyle, and Pearl Buck. 


Especially valuable for a library as an aid 
for its own storyteller. . . Ideal for parents 
and teachers to guide and develop the most 
essential qualities of a child’s mind—imagina- 
tion and idealism. 224 pages. $2.50 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
| 

















FACTS: 


® We specialize EXCLUSIVELY 
in out-of-print and rare books 
on the Dance, Costuming, 
Film, Dramatic Criticism and 
Allied Theatre Fields. 


®@ In 1948 we supplied libraries 
with over 6,000 DIFFERENT 
Theatre books. 


® We carry one of the largest 
stocks of books in the world 
in the above fields. 


Write for new catalogue list- 
ing—over 1000 titles. We wel- 
come Want-Lists (no obliga- 
tions!). 


A & B BOOKSELLERS 
Specialists in Theatre Books 
Dept. WL, 63 Fifth Avenue 

New York 3, N. Y. 
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WORTHWHILE BOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES! 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
MARY GRAY PECK. 495p. 44 ill. 1944. $1.00 (former price $3) 
Turkey, the traditional home of the veiled female, honored Carrie Chapman Catt 
with a commemorative stamp. Her fame was international, but she remained the 
same well-liked personality who taught school, rode hand cars and travelled for 
miles in open sleighs in the bitter cold of the middle west, until her life dream 
of woman suffrage was won. This is her biography. 


COMPOUNDING IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ALICE M. BALL. x, 226p. 1939. $1.50 (former price $2.50) 
A rational system of compounding for general use and a comprehensive alpha- 
betic list of compound words. Every writer, type-setter, proofreader, and anyone 
having to do with the spoken or printed word will find this book invaluable. 


INDEX TO SHORT STORIES, Supplement to 2nd Edition 
INA T. FIRKINS. 287p. 1936. $1.50 (formerly sold on Service Basis) 
This Supplement indexes 11,092 stories by 1,031 authors of thirty-six nationali 
ties. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND THE PRESS 
R. O. NAFZIGER. xxx, 195p. 1940. $1.75 (former price $3.75) 
A valuable annotated bibliography bringing together and classifying titles of 
documents, books, pamphlets, magazine articles and studies dealing with interna- 
tional news-gathering, communication, foreign press, and also radio. 


A LIFE WITH MEN AND BOOKS 

ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 358p. 1939. $1.00 (former price $3.25) 
The author was one of the great pioneers of librarianship. His contributions to 
Brooklyn, New York and St. Louis were many. He was a very human person 
and his biography is a delight to read. 


A LIST OF FRENCH PROSE FICTION FROM 1700 TO 1750 
S. PAUL JONES. xxxiv, 150p. 1939. $1.50 (former price $3.50) 
A valuable source of information on the growth and variety of fictional output 
during this period. Much of this information was secured firsthand, and cannot 
be found in any other printed source. 


A NATURAL HISTORY INDEX GUIDE 
BRENT ALTSHELER. 583p. 2d. ed. rev. 1940. $1.50 (formerly sold on Service 
Basis) 
Tells where and how to find the most important objects of natural interest all 
over the world. Listings are by geographical location, and then a group of 
categories ranging from Astronomy to Equipment. Also a bibliography. A most 
useful work for reference librarians. 


UNITED NATIONS OR WORLD GOVERNMENT? 
JULIA E. JOHNSEN. 285p. 1947. 75c¢ (former price $1.25) 
A Reference Shelf Book 
Discussions on the structure, program, and achievements of the United Nations, 
by twenty-four noted authorities from various countries. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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THE SPRING JUVENILES 


Watch for our new List—it should reach you about 
the middle of March. 


If you fail to receive your copy, write for one. 


Though, as usual, the cream of the titles will be available 











HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 


we will gladly supply any title in the Publisher’s Binding, if desired. 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK « OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 











W hat Is — 


WHO KNOWS - AND WHAT? 


Titled in full “Who Knows—And 
What: Among Authorities, Ex- 
perts and the Specially In- 
formed,” it— 


Will not be purely a biographical volume, 
but a unique reference tool designed for 
public and private libraries; for consulta- 
tion by editors, writers, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, researchers and officials, and as 
well by knowers themselves—authorities, 
experts and the specially informed—as a 
means of ascertaining conveniently and 
quickly about those interested in their 
specialisms or pursuits. It will contain 
two sections: one, an index by subject 
listing under each those with special 
knowledge concerning it (many individ- 
uals will be listed several times in this 
section under their several interests) ; 
two, a section of brief concise back- 
ground data concerning those listed in 
the first section, giving addresses, experi- 
ence and accomplishments, and other per- 
tinent data. 





The A. N. Marquis Company ¢ Chicago 11 














THE BOOK OF THE DOG 


Edited by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 
Complete encyclopedic reference of more than 130 
breeds of dogs. The text of 500,000 words covers 
the care, training, selection and history. Liberally 
illustrated with more than 300 illustrations includ- 
ing color plates and photographs of each breed. 
1025 pages 7%" x 10” $12.50 


BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3077 Wabash Avenue, Los Angeles 33 











HOW TO CONDUCT 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 


New Book On Rules 
of Order 


‘Practical Parliamentary Pro- 

cedure’ covers every phase 

of parliamentary law. Most 
libraries are having increasingly numerous 
calls for a more easily understood book on 
how to conduct meetings. This new book, 
‘*Practical Parliamenta Procedure’ by 
Rose Marie Cruzan differs from existing 
manuals in that it is easily read and easily 
understood. This book gives terms, neces- 
sary steps to obtain action, tells how to 
obtain the floor, gives pointers for mem- 
bers and officers, rules for motions, amend- 
ments, nominations and elections. De- 
signed for all organizations as well as 
schools and colleges. Not a new subject, 
but a new, practical presentation. 202 pp. 
— bound. $2.50. Write today. Clip 
this. 


GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin. Written in easy to read 
style—helpful in a individuals 
and assisting them to learn of their inter- 
ests. $3. Write today. 


McKnight & McKnight 
Dept. 166. W. Market St., Bloomington, Ill. 


McKNIGHT 











Usual library 4 


ivcow”  MOKNIGHT © 











William Shakespeare, Gentleman 


At last, Shakespeare the human being! He lives 
again with Kit Marlowe, Ben Jonson and the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Written as $9 75 
Living Theatre! Limited Edition. 2. 


Send check or money order to: 


WILLIAM DOWNTON 
236 Dickinson Avenue Swarthmore, Pa. 
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FACTORY SAVINGS 
CARD INDEX TRAYS 


Designed for Libraries 





Here's a heavy cardboard Index Tray 
built to take the continuous wear and 


tear of library use. 


@ Cloth reinforced corners stapled 
with wire. 

@ Removable covers. 

@ Steel Follower Blocks. 

@ Card Holder and Pull on one end. 

@ White Marble Paper Coverings. 

@ Available for 3x5, 4x6, 5x8 and 
6x9 cards. 


Inquire about our factory-to-you prices. 


AP Site BOX CORPORATION 


1300 N. KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO 51, ILL. 














RADEMAEKER’S 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


New York 
At Clinton 


Hemstead, L. I., 
Wellington St. 


ad 


Newark, New Jersey 
74 Oraton Street 


Rademaekers Library and School 
Bindings have won universal re- 
cognition because of durability 
and attractive appearance. 


The Bindery Is Old: the binding 
methods are New, up-to-date and 
practical. 





sat 





Special Service for Special Libraries 























ARGOSY 


BOOK 


STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 300 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. Usual discount to libraries. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge. and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


We Buy Library Duplicates 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59th STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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WANTED TO BUY 
A SYSTEM OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION by Henry E. Bliss, 2nd edition, 
revised, 1936. 6 copies needed. 
Please quote: 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 


CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


BOPP PDD DIR 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 


We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call! 
and pack when and where possible. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, 


WHITE FLOWER oe Ryback 


A novel which packs plenty of action, 
drama and romance. Cloth, $3.00 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


























N. Y. 









7 


Boston 20. 
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3 BIG WISE BOOKS 


The WISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKERY 


This is the nearest to a definitive book ever published about 
foods, encyclopedic in scope. Dietetic experts and interna- 
tionally famous chefs collaborated on the hundreds of tested 
recipes of many nations which are described and pictured. 

The history, food value, calory count, vitamin content and 
its place in diet and menus of every food is included. 





Economy budgets using the more plentiful, more nourishing 4 
foods are given with notes on how to buy. 
How-to-do-it drawings of everything from carving to chop- 
sticks are presented. Over 1,000 pages and 400,000 words. 
Hundreds of Photographs and Drawings—Many in Full Color. 
$4.95 








FAVORITE FLOWERS IN COLOR 
Edited by E. L. D. Seymour 


This is really five books in one: 
Flowering Shrubs—150 varieties in full natural color 
Roses—125 varieties in full natural color 
The Mixed Border—175 varieties in full natural color 
Bulbs—75 varieties in full natural color 
The Rock Garden—292 varieties in full natural color 
The text gives complete information on where and how to 
grow. 





ak wnr = 


This book was tremendously expensive to produce—a fact 
you will appreciate when you see it. 640 pages, 320 plates, and 
21,000 entry index. $4.95 








The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by E. L. D. Seymour 


Over 1,000,000 copies in use. Revised, Up-to-date edition. 
Recognized for many years as the standard guide in its field 
because it contains the greatest amount of helpful, authoritative 
garden information ever put into a book . . . clear, explicit, 
usable. How-to-Grow-It advice by practical experts on Plant- 
ing, Fertilizing and Caring for every, type of Garden. Up-to- 
Date section on Gardening for the Small Home contains com- 
prehensive information for home-owners on how to make the 
most of their properties. Nearly 1,400 pages—10,000 articles, 
more than 1,500 “how-to-do-it” pictures. $5.00 




















4 All prices subject to library discount 
ki 

50 West 47th Street 
6 WISE & CO. INC. New York 19, N. Y. 
20. 
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REVISED—ENLARGED 
‘Most Useful’’ 


THE AMERICAN 
BOOK OF DAYS 


By GEORGE W. DOUGLAS 
Revised by HELEN DOUGLAS COMPTON 


697p. $6.00 


“Most Useful” sums up the tone of scores of reviews that 
were written upon publication of the first edition of The American 
Book of Days in 1937 and through three reprintings. In this 
revised edition, eighty memorable events have been added and 
thirty, whose importance has dimmed, have been dropped. 


Beginning with New Year’s Day, 550 events celebrated somewhere 
in America are described, one or more for each day in a 366-day year. 
Pearl Harbor, V-J Day, Valley Forge, Appomattox, and Yorktown 
appear chronologically with the Mardi Gras, Mummers’ Parade, Tour- 
nament of Roses, All Fools’ Day and St. Valentine’s Day. Birthdays 
of America’s great are included: Susan B. Anthony, William Booth, 
John Singleton Copley, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mary Baker Eddy, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Walt Whitman, etc. Many of the days are 
church feast days: Christmas, Yom Kippur, Greek Epiphany, Hanuk- 
kah, All Soul’s Day, and many special feast days of saints: St. Agnes, 
St. Francis and St. Patrick. 


Whatever the nature of the event, the book describes its origin and 
meaning, and suggests how and where celebrated. The origin and 
significance of the names of the months are also described and their 
positions traced on different calendars. Prior to 1752, the American 
Colonies celebrated New Year’s Day on March 25 when it appeared 
on a calendar that was eleven days behind the sun. It is one of many 
interesting facts the book discloses in both text and in appendices: 
Calendar—Days of the Week—Rhymes of the Days and Seasons— 
Signs of the Zodiac—Holidays in the United States. 


As one reviewer wrote, "A splendid reference book that can 
also be classed as good reading.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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The best way to get the news... 





800 newspaper pages... on 
a roll of Recordak microfilm so 
small you can hold it in the 
palm of your hand. A great con- 
venience for your staff when 
you adopt the modern method 
of keeping back issues of your 
favorite newspapers— the drudg- 
ery of handling heavy, bound 
volumes is eliminated . . . effi- 
, ciency is greatly increased. 


98% ‘‘stack’’ space saved 
- .. When you keep compact 
Recordak microfilm files instead 
of bulky bound volumes. A sav- 
ing that allows any library— 
large or small—to expand its 


coverage of back issues . . . pro- 
vide a more complete service 
for its readers .. . and still use 
only a fraction of the space now 
allocated for stacks. 


More than 400 leading newspapers 


now supplying Recordak microfilm editions 


** Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


originator of modern 


ODAY, the leading newspapers are dis- 
f pret Recordak microfilm editions— 
many offering complete files dating back to 
the first issue. 
Thus, with a Recordak Film Reader in 
your library you can accumulate valuable 
source material, historical data . . 
a modern service that will be appreciated 
by the community. The cost is low—well 
within the budgets of most libraries. Write 
today for full details. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Available at a moment's notice 
—any Recordak microfilm edi- 
tion that the reader desires. 
Every page can be viewed in 
the Recordak Film Reader... 
larger than original size...every 
detail sharp and clear—nothing 
clipped, torn, or soiled. The 
reader can speed the film from 
page to page... get his infor- 
mation faster. 
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VEN before this copy ts 
E in print, we shall have 
mailed three closely related 
booklets to those librarians whom 
we believe to be especially inter- 
ested in such a mailing. 

The first booklet, Continuous Revision 
at Compton's, is the story of our editorial 
procedures. The second, Compton's 1949, 
gives the highlights of one year’s program 
of continuous revision. The third, U.S. A., 
lis Land, Its People, Its Industries, is a 
single article from the 1949 Compton's. 
This article was selected not alone for its 
text but because it includes almost every 
type of map and illustration which is being 
used in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Frankly there was some debate in the 
Library Service Department about the ad- 
visability of including three pieces in one 
mailing. “After all, librarians are busy 
people,’” someone said. ‘After all, librar- 
ians arte thoughtful people,” we finally 
agreed. “They do take time for consider- 
ation of informational material, free from 
exaggerated blurbs.” 

And so these three booklets go out as 


planned. And right now we are all in a 
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dither over the last details of 
their packaging and mailing. No 
mailing list is perfect, and if you 
did not receive the packet and 
want it, please write and tell us 
so. We will gladly send you one. 

HE rebuilding of bibliographies was 
st a major project in the program for 

Compton's 1949. In all, 78 bibliog- 
raphies were redone to replace out-of- 
titles and to include 


print important 


new books. Anne Carroll Moore revised 
“Seven Stories High,” and her popular 
“Choice of a Hobby” was reorganized and 
reillustrated with a new introduction. Mary 
Gould Davis rewrote from scratch her sec- 
tion on “Folk Tales Around the World,” 
which is included in Compton’s under 
Storytelling. Every librarian who works 
with children and young people will find 
it worth while to make a careful examina- 
tion of this section, for in it Miss Davis 
has selected and annotated a list of the 
best folk tales from every land that are 
printed in English. 

The majority of the bibliographies were 
compiled by Esther Gorey and Ruth Giles 
Lontoft. A number were prepared by 
Dorothy Schumacher and D. Genevieve 


Dixon. 
fe 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The School Library and Radio 


By Jessie McCracken * 


HAT is the role of the school librarian 

in radio? Though the answers may be 
legion, one thing is certain—the work will 
be stimulating and interesting. 

One of the first things the librarian must 
do is to know good radio programs so she can 
inform her public. We have all discovered 
we do our best selling of books to others 
when we have read them ourselves. So with 
radio, we can best sell racio programs when 
we have actually heard one or two of a series. 
This is not always possible, of course, when 
one merely learns that a certain program of 
interest is coming up. In this case the librar- 
ian can call attention to it on the bulletin 
board, by personal remarks to teachers and 
students, or by putting a note into the teach- 
ers’ mailbox. Radio is just another link in 
that fine rapport between teachers and librar- 
ians when the librarian knows the teachers’ 
hobbies and interests and can inform them of 
books and magazine articles which have to do 
with those hobbies and interests. 

Likewise with students, one can tighten 
the understanding between librarian and stu- 
dent by capitalizing on the child’s interests. 
This will not be a one-sided affair, for the 
child will thoroughly enjoy telling the librar- 
ian of interesting programs. The repercus- 
sions of such tie-ups are boundless. There is 
a link with the home, too, for if the child 
listens to a program at home, other members 
of the family will listen and will discuss it. 


* Librarian, Senior High School Library, New Albany, 
Indiana. 
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Gradually the family. becomes interested in 
hearing better programs. 

A dramatization of some historical event 
may remind Father of the time when he stud- 
ied that in school. Thus he gets interested in 
school again—perhaps quizzes his child as to 
what it is like today. It could be he will visit 
school on Father’s Night. It is a pity so few 
parents ever see the inside of our modern 
schools. There is much talk about how ex- 
pensive our schools are; yet so few parents 
ever go into them’to see how well spent their 
money is. 

How will the news of the in-school and 
out-of-school broadcasts get around? By bul- 
letin board, posters, personal contact, the 
school paper, special notices to teachers. 
These should be sent regularly so teachers 
and students alike will learn to depend on 
them. Since the library is giving this service, 
it would be good psychology to have its name 
at the top of the sheet, for instance, ‘“Blank- 
town High School Library Suggests the Fol- 
lowing Programs.” A clever sketch of the 
library or of its listening corner might deco- 
rate the notice. 


Bulletin boards may be used for provoca- 
tive questions. Student assistants will enjoy 
thinking up and making clever posters: Do 
you hear the best programs or the best-known 
programs? What is your favorite program ? 
Who is your favorite news commentator ? 
The school paper might have a column called 
“Radio Reporter” to tell about worth-while 
programs and suggest timely books to tie in 
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with them. Radio diction might be discussed 
in the column, as ,well as other phases of 
radio. 

How is the librarian to learn about the 
programs she wants to publicize? Through 
daily papers, magazines, radio announce- 
ments. These are all valuable, but there is 
nothing regular about them. The best thing 
is to have your library placed on the mailing 
list of the major networks and near-by sta- 
tions. Even if the school is not equipped to 
receive the direct-to-school epadcaal the 
library should have the announcements and 
the accompanying teachers’ manuals, obtain- 
able free or at a very nominal cost. These 
manuals are expertly done and will provide 
good educational material for both librarians 
and in-service teachers. Any library may sub- 
scribe to the University of Chicago Round 
Table and similar programs. The United 
States Office of Education is also helpful. 

Typical programs and teachers’ manuals 
can also be found in many books. Woelfel 
and Tyler’s Radio and the School gives a 
good bibliography to accompany ‘“Wonder- 
land of the Sierras.” 


The program itself consists of dramatized 
historical episodes interspersed with narra- 
tive dialog. The outline reviews the pro- 
gram content, introduces the major historical 
characters, suggests pupil activities, as well as 
provides the bibliography. What a boon to 
the librarian are these excellent booklists, so 
useful for general background reading! 


The radio utilization experiences of many teach- 
ers indicate the importance of the following six 
points: 

Printed aids shouid specify the age-range for 
which a radio series is planned. 

Printed aids should give a clear idea of the struc- 
ture and content of each broadcast with which they 
deal. Preferably a synopsis should be provided. 

Printed aids should include short lists of related 
books and magazine articles which are generally 
available and easily procurable in any community. 

If participation is called for in the broadcast by 
singing, dancing, drawing, or some similar activity, 
specific and comprehensive directions for preparing 
and assisting the participative activities should be 
given. 

Suggested preparatory and follow-up activities 
should be included in the printed aids. 

Arbitrary directions for preparatory and follow- 
up activities may in some cases be essential. 


Of what good are all these suggestions if 
you have no facilities for direct-to-school 
broadcasting? This discussion is intended to 
be helpful in giving the uninformed librarian 
a notion of the completeness of the teachers’ 
manuals which she can keep on file in the li- 
brary. They are very useful with the tran- 
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scriptions of educational broadcasts or mate- 
rial accompanying out-of-school broadcasts 
which correlate with school work. Moreover, 
many direct-to-the-classroom broadcasts are 
available in transcription. Edith Bond tells 
us that: 

The school library of the future will have large 
radio transcript collections that may be used for 
classroom instruction in nearly all fields. There 
will be famous speeches and events so that speech 
teachers can illustrate lessons with actual words and 
voices of speakers; social science teachers can use 
them for “live” source material. An example of 
the latter is the broadcast on the day of the invasion 
of Normandy, when a newscast caught the actual 
sound of artillery and mortars as a background to 
the excited voice of the reporter. 


Radio Bookshelf 


Libraries, both public and school, often 
have a radio bookshelf on which they display 
books mentioned on radio programs and in 
the teachers’ manuals. Here is an opportunity 
for the librarian to do some advertising as 
well as to cooperate with the radio stations. 

If classes and teachers become aware of 
program listings in a radio log, they will 
often note things that tie in with what they 
are studying. Gaining this information is like 
finding the meaning of a new word. After 
one learns a new word, he sees it many times. 
No doubt it was there before, but because he 
did not know the meaning he did not see the 
word. So it is with a radio program. After 
we become aware we find many things in pro- 
gram material that relate to what we are 
studying in school. 

At this point, no doubt, librarians are ask- 
ing, “How can I add this to my schedule, 
which is too full now?” The answer, we 
hope, is that administrators will see how vital 
this phase of education is and will provide 
extra help—clerical or otherwise. If that an- 
swer is not forthcoming, the wide-awake li- 
brarian will find some means of doing it 
anyway. Students might help, perhaps a com- 
mittee from the radio club. 

The function of the school is to develop 
general education and to provide training for 
the worthy use of leisure, both now and for 
the future. Surveys indicate that each person 
in the United States listens to the radio an 
average of four hours a day. Surely it is high 
time some discrimination in listening is 
taught. The library is the center of the school ; 
therefore it is certainly the librarian’s busi- 
ness to initiate this program. Statistics show 
that the majority of pupils quit school at the 
end of the tenth grade. If better programs are 
to become a part of the student's life before 
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he leaves school, it is essential that discrim- 
ination be fostered carefully through the 
grades and on up through high school. 

The librarian generally has the opportunity 
to know the student’s likes and dislikes and 
probably has more chance to talk informally 
with him than any teacher. She can talk of 
a program to a child as she sees him reading 
his favorite dog story or poring over some 
magazine article on airplanes. In his turn the 
child will later come to tell her not only of 
that program but of others he has heard. 

A like procedure can be used with teachers, 
so a teacher will become enthusiastic and 
spotlight some program worthy of note. The 
librarian may say that a certain child has just 
told her of an interesting program. An alert 
teacher will ask that child to tell the same 
thing in class. Extra credit might be allowed 
for reporting on out-of-school programs, just 
as extra credit is given for poetry learned or 
short stories read beyond class requirements. 
As a result, the child may want to try his hand 
at script writing and turn one of the short 
stories into a radioscript to be presented in 
class. The results of arousing even a little in- 
terest in radio may be tremendous. 

Radio constitutes the fifth or sixth largest 
industry of this country. From our schools 
will come radio engineers, sound effects men, 
script writers, announcers, directors, man- 
agers, producers, actors. We must be awake 
to provide vocational guidance material on 
all phases of radio. In the library one should 
find books, pamphlets, magazine articles, pic- 
tures, films, transcriptions on the various 
aspects of the radio industry. The accom- 
panying bibliography includes the names of 
books which will give some material on these 
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subjects. Folders of suggestive material may 
be obtained from NBC. 

There are already so many AM radio sta- 
tions in the United States, and more are com- 
ing; now FM stations are increasing by leaps 
and bounds; television is at least just around 
a five-year corner. Therefore more of our 
students will become actively connected with 
radio than with the legitimate stage or the 
movies. Our curricula should be broadened 
to include courses in radio—both the nie- 
chanical aspects and those of writing and 
broadcasting. Waldo Abbott’s Handbook of 
Broadcasting contains excellent chapters on 
technical fundamentals, radio speaking, pro- 
nunciation, news programs, poetry programs, 
sound effects, broadcasts to schools, musical 
mike (which gives the proper seating ar- 
rangement for orchestras), teaching the 
broadcaster, radio as a vocation. In Hyers’ 
The Library and the Radio ate good chapters 
on the librarian as broadcaster and experi- 
menter in radio programs. 

Levenson, in Teaching through Radio, has 
good suggestions on preparation of educa- 
tional programs, broadcasting activities with- 
in the school, and commercial programs for 
children. Woelfel and Tyler's Radio and the 
School tells how teachers use school broad- 
casts, of radio in the school curriculum, and 
about student broadcasting. It also assesses 
values of out-of-school radio and suggests 
how to develop discrimination in listening. 

There are so many books one does not 
know where to stop. The library must have 
on its shelves books on scriptwriting such as 
Max Wylie’s Radio Writing. The boys and 
girls should have books of radioscripts easily 
at hand—such collections as Norman Cor- 
win’s Thirteen by Corwin, Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s The American Story, Oboler’s Plays 
for Americans, Sauet's Radio Roads to Learn- 
ing, and Watson’s Once upon a Time. The 
last book contains not only scripts but inter- 
esting letters from the authors whose stories 
are in the book. These and many other vol- 
umes are suggested in bibliographies which 
may be obtained free from the educational 
director of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Good script writers are radio’s crying need, 
especially to prepare the matter for educa- 
tional broadcasts. An introduction to script- 
writing should go hand in hand with play- 
writing in the creative writing courses. And 
the librarian’s interest and enthusiasm can 
help immeasurably both struggling pupil and 
too-busy teacher. The suggestion of a new 
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course recalls an article by Jewel Drickamer 
asking that library schools offer librarians a 
chance to work in groups writing scripts, ex- 
perimenting with broadcasts, and developing 
good radio voices, as part of their library 
training. 

An interested teacher might sponsor a 
radio club. Programs for club meetings could 
take up all phases of radio—engineering, 
broadcasting, sound effects, music, announc- 
ing, participating, and selling. The club 
could be responsible for bringing radio peo- 
ple—announcers, managers, program mak- 
ers, and others—to the school for assembly 
or auditorium programs. It could be respon- 
sible for school newscasts to the school and 
to the community. Some radio clubs write 
their own scripts, are responsible for keeping 
a talent list, even for broadcasting interviews 
with notable people. 

The library might hold a pupil survey of 
in-school and out-of-school listening. Such 
a survey might startle the boys and girls into 
the adventure of trying different programs to 
get out of their listening rut. Berenice Beggs 
in an article, “Pupils Give Teachers an Ear- 
full,” suggests the following questions: 
What program do you enjoy most? Name 
two more of your favorites. Name two you 
dislike; give your reasons. List your parents’ 
favorite programs. List your favorite quiz 
program. 

If you know the favorite of the parents, 
there is a wonderful chance to do a little work 
to tie the school and home together. When a 
child comes to the desk for a book, the librar- 
ian has a good opportunity to say, “Oh, by 
the way, Mary, there is a good program to- 
night on gardening (or house decoration, or 
some such subject) which your mother (or 
father) will enjoy, I think.”” All of us like to 
be noticed, and the parents will enjoy not 
only the program, but the fact that their 
child’s librarian remembered and took the 
trouble to give Mary a message to take home 
to them. 

Information from the questionnaire may 
be used in many ways. For instance, the bul- 
letin board might have a placard: ‘‘Sopho- 
mores Like ———— Program.” The school 
paper can do articles on it. Teachers can use 
it for reports on guide topics, such as, Music 
Programs I Enjoy, Dramas I Like Best, Pro- 
grams I'd Take off the Air, What I'd Like to 
Know about Radio, What I'd Like to Know 
about Broadcasting, What Radio Engineers 
Do, Devices Used by Advertisers. Miss Beggs 
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suggests these and many others in the article 
mentioned. 

How about a program on radio listening 
for the library’s contribution to Visitors’ 
Night? Make suggestions for good listening. 
Let enthusiastic students produce the program 
in the form of a radio broadcast. Give the 
guests a list of some interesting, enjoyable 
programs, with times, dates, and stations. 
Just as great care should be taken in selecting 
and presenting these lists as professional 
radio uses—we all resent a condescending 
manner. Several colors of paper—one for 
each type of listener appealed to—would 
quicken a lazy interest. We find that festive 
colors do just that for the booklists presented 
during Book Week. Every list should contain 
programs of special interest to the home and 
school. One such program is ‘Doorway to 
Life,” prepared by psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, pediatricians, and educators in an en- 
deavor to help unhappy children who are 
maladjusted in school or at home. 


Librarians will want to be informed on 
how to plan the installation of the new radio 
aid to give the maximum service to their 
schools. William A. Porter tells how the 
situation in the library is handled at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin High School: 


In Wisconsin High School the library is the ref- 
erence and resource center of the school. It is logi- 
cal, then, to place the audio-aid installation in that 
location. Recordings and transcriptions are as much 
a part of the library as are the books and magazines 
They require the same care and consideration, and 
they should be as readily available. When the li- 
brary becomes the audio-aids center, added respon- 
sibility falls on the librarian. This new activity of 
the library may well be considered in the training 
of future librarians. . . . 

The Wisconsin High School installation here de- 
scribed contains three independent channels, which 
make it possible for three separate programs to be 
heard at the same time. Since there is no space 
available for soundproof booths, headphones are 
used in place of loud-speakers. Outlets are located 
on a side wall, and the listeners sit at a table to 
take notes... . 


One channel is equipped with a loud-speaker so 
that whenever the occasion arises, everyone in the 
library may hear any selected program. A wire 
from the loud-speaker channel leads to an adjoining 
room so that a group may hear a program without 
disturbing the students in the library. ... The-three 
channels are built into a cabinet which is near the 
librarian’s desk. The librarian may “issue” pro- 
grams in the same manner that she handles books 
from the reserve shelf. During each period of the 
day, one ot more trained students are placed in 
charge of the record player. 


Incidentally, Mr. Porter installed the equip 


ment described in this article and will send 
detailed information to those who wish it. 
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In the future regular listening rooms will 
be a part of standard library equipment, and 
librarians must learn how to utilize their good 
fortune. Many schools will have their own 
broadcasting systems, so broadcasting studios 
will need to be considered, too. The listening 
rooms will be part of the library. As the situ- 
ation is now, I think it will be possible to plan 
to receive programs in the library during a 
study period. Most pupils are not so en- 
grossed in their lessons that they cannot take 
time out to hear a fifteen-minute program. 
Arrangements can be made for the group 
which must study to leave the library. 

Why should the librarian be the one to 
sponsor the introduction of radio activities in 
the school? She is in a better position than 
either teacher or administrator to get listings 
of programs and catalogs of recordings and 
transcriptions. Cataloging is part of her reg- 
ular job. The library is truly the center of the 
school in the additional sense that it is the 
storehouse for most of the enriching materials 
of the school curriculum. The librarian is 
trained to look for books and films and other 
audio-visual aids for “first and second pur- 
chase.”” She is the logical member of the staff 
to buy transcriptions and take charge of relay- 
ing those broadcasts which supp!ement and 
vitalize classes. 

She will welcome the assistance of inter- 
ested faculty. Teachers are so busy these days 
that they will gladly use the suggestions of 
librarians who have more ready access to pro- 
gram analyses. For instance, last summer there 
was an excellent series of programs called 
“CBS Is There.” There was nothing in the 
title to indicate how fine this series wouid be 
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for history classes. The programs dealt with 
such events as Lincoln's assassination and Co- 
lumbus’ discovery of America as if on-the- 
spot reporters had been there to broadcast 
these things as they happened. Transcrip- 
tions like these would really give reality to 
classroom history. 

When her school puts on a broadcast, the 
librarian will serve in her usual reference 
capacity to furnish background material. She 
must know books on script-writing ; she must 
have at hand books containing good scripts 
to be used as models; she must know that she 
can borrow good scripts from the United 
States Office of Education for use or for 
models; and that she can get a radio script 
catalog from the same place. 

The librarian may be called upon to help 
produce the radio programs or to help write 
them. Children are far more creative than 
some adults, so probably all the librarian will 
need to do is to make some suggestions for 
programs. Good ideas can be found in a num- 
ber of places. 

In Lucile Fargo’s Activity Book Number 
Two are many suggestions. A few of them 
are: Have a fictitious interview with a cur- 
rently popular author. Two pupils who have 
read the book take the leads—one acts as in- 
terlocutor, the other impersonates the author. 
Another is a Battle of the Books, a quiz pro- 
gram. Lives of Great Men is the basis for a 
Who's Who project. A Tour of America 
through Books is suggested. A typical day in 
the library would be a good field for the script 
writer wanting to interest the folks at home, 
who would be surprised at the everyday hap- 
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penings there and at the intelligent and per- 
plexing questions asked the librarian. 

The Indianapolis Public Library has been 
very successful in using such topics as: Books 
Are Pleasures; Books Are Steps to Success; 
Learn a Better Job with Free Library Books. 

Eunice Messent suggests a musical pro- 
gram, ‘Say It with Music.” Certain musical 
selections are followed by the mention of 
books in the same vein. For example, ‘‘Dance 
of the Sugar Plum Fairies,” a gay, light tune, 
is followed by books like Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. Handel's “Hallelujah 
Chorus” at Easter is followed by the mention 
of The Robe and The Emperor's Physician. 
These illustrations have only to do with li- 
brary publicity, one feature of school life. 


Another excellent reference for all librar- 
ians on the various phases of radio use in the 
library is Marguerite Kirk’s “Other Aids to 
Learning.” 

It is a far cry from the modern school li- 
brary to the days when the librarian was the 
“keeper of the books’’—and those chained to 
the wall! What would that poor soul think 
if she could see our children freely taking 
down volumes from book-filled sheves? And 
if she could follow a group of boys and girls 
into a special, soundproof listening room to 
hear the latest radio broadcast, she’d be 
speechless. How much fun we have today! 
And how many opportunities we librarians 
have to stimulate today’s youngsters to live 
more fully tomorrow! 
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BOOKMOBILE LINEUP 
At the Missouri State Fair in Sedalia, Missouri, last August sixteen bookmobiles paraded through 


the fair grounds, to the obvious amazement of the crowds. 


There are now thirty-six bookmobiles in 


operation in the state. Much interest was shown in the mobile units and the librarians who partici- 
pated in the joint exhibit felt it will do much to further county library expansion in Missouri. Many 
persons from counties now without the library service, asked questions and wanted to know how to 


start a county library of their own. 
service in her county. “We're nice people,” sh 


€E 


One little girl couldn’t understand why there wasn't bookmobile: 
kept insisting. 


“Why don’t you come to see us?” 
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An employee stops to look at a Libri-Poster on 
the bulletin board of a plant in Port Chester. These 
posters are distributed by the Port Chester, New 
York, Public Library to industries and others in the 
community cooperating in attracting readers to the 
library. Posters are sold on a six months basis: 
10 cents each poster for ten or more per month, 
15 cents each for less than ten a month. For further 
information write Haddon Wood Ivins, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
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Stand By for the Library! 


By Marion L. Simmons * 


T= dawn of my public relations experi- 
ence came at seven- fifteen of an October 
morning when I appeared at a local radio 
station for the first of a series of broadcasts 
about the library. I had no trouble getting 
up for that first occasion. But in the winter 
months which followed it wasn’t always quite 
so easy to meet that unearthly deadline—un- 
earthly, that is, for a librarian used to sleep- 
ing late a couple of mornings a week. How- 
ever, despite the hour, the whole project was 
a most satisfying one. 

It had all started while one of my col- 
leagues and I were sunning ourselves at the 
beach on a hot Saturday in August. She was 
a member of the library's radio committee 
and we had talked about an idea she had for 
a series of radio interviews. Our interest grew 
as the idea developed ; so we collected paper 
and pencils and worked out a sample five- 
minute script. The next day we started an- 
other. And from that beginning came the 
scripts I took to the director of libraries to 
see if he would approve my trying to peddle 
them to a local radio station. 

He gave his approval to the project and 
to my suggestion that I show the scripts to 
Al Sisson, who had a daily program over the 
station which was our first choice. I had at- 
tended an evening course on radio Al Sisson 
had conducted at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, and I was sure he would take time to 
look over the scripts, suggest revisions, and 
give me some pointers as to how best to ap- 
proach the program manager of the station. 

If you've ever sat by waiting for someone 
to read a “brainchild” of yours, watched facial 
expressions shift, and tried to figure out what 
the reaction would be, you know how I felt 
when I met Al at the station to show him the 
scripts. He started to read, nodded a few 
times, chuckled, and then just kept reading. 
Finally he looked up and said, ‘These are 
good, Marion. They're informative and in- 
teresting. You know, I could use something 
like that on my Thursday morning program.” 
Before I could recover from the shock, he 
launched into a description of how he'd like 
me to change the scripts so they would fit into 
his program. 


* Genesee Branch Library, Rochester, New York. 
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Al does a chatty fifteen-minute program 
under the sponsorship of a local bank. He 
highlights activities along what he calls the 
“Main Street Line of the Air,’’ whether it's 
a Chamber of Commerce luncheon to launch 
the drive for a new YWCA building, or a 
chicken pie supper at a church in a neighbor- 
ing community. Whatever he has to say, it’s 
a human interest story. On Thursday morn- 
ings he plans to include a book review in his 
program. And at about the time I went to 
see him, even with the combined efforts of 
his wife and himself, he was having a hard 
time getting enough reading done. 

Our original idea had been to set up each 
script as an interview with a library repre- 
sentative from a branch or from a department 
at the main library. Through these interviews 
we hoped to highlight the services offered by 
the library and review a few books each time. 
Al's point was that he could have a library 
specialist review books for him and it would 
relieve him of a great burden. My angle was 
that in spite of its early hour, the Main Street 
Line program has a very good listener rating 
and it would be so much better a spot than 
an odd five minutes the station might be will- 
ing to let us have as public service time. But 
Al was worried about the number of voices 
involved. He expected librarians to be able 
to read, but felt there would certainly be some 
whose voices did not come over the air well. 
He asked if I would be willing to do the 
whole thing, since he knew my voice. | 
agreed, with the fortitude of the uninitiated, 
and we plunged into a discussion of ways and 
means. 

Stations are reluctant to divide their time 
into five-minute spots. Since iNooked like too 
much of a job to try to do a fifteen-minute 
series, I realized how lucky I had been to fall 
into so fine a setup. But at that point | 
couldn’t know how really fortunate I was 
going to be—being allowed to tell the li- 
brary’s story just as I wanted to, with no cen- 
sorship from any direction. My good fortune 
also convinced me of the value of directing a 
script toward the audience of some estab- 
lished program which might possibly be able 
to use library material. If our sample scripts 
had not been breezy in style, they wouldn't 
have fitted into Main Street Line of the Air. 
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So—our project was launched and it re- 
mained to be seen whether we could get the 
program going and keep it going through 
the winter. In the beginning I had fine ideas 
about working up a backlog of scripts and 
managing always to have one ready in ad- 
vance, so I could each week deliver one for 
the following week. ‘That happened, I think, 
twice. Sometimes I'd get the script over to 
the station a day ahead of my Wednesday 
afternoon deadline. But more often I was 
finishing it late Tuesday night and typing it 
Wednesday morning. 

The radio committee had originally been 
formed to investigate the possibilities of 
working up publicity through that medium. 
There were five members besides myself. We 
all had an interest, but no notable experience 
in the field. Our first step was to work out 
a schedule of broadcasts and each member of 
the committee was to be responsible for get- 
ting into my hands material for a certain 
number of scripts. The books and informa- 
tion were to be assembled with the coopera- 
tion of the branch or department involved. 
In some cases completed scripts which needed 
little or no revision came from a facile pen 
within the committee, division, or branch. 
Then again a set of sample reference ques- 
tions and some book reviews might be what 
I had to work into script form. On a few 
occasions nothing was prepared and I would 
scratch like mad through a file of embryonic 
ideas I had accumulated, pull one out, and 
whip it into shape. 

The series ran for seven months—thirty- 
one broadcasts. The usual time for a series 
of that sort is twenty-six weeks, but holidays 
intervened on Thursdays and in order to in- 
clude all the divisions and branches of the 
library, Al let me do five extra programs. 


For Instance 


The library’s portion of the fifteen minutes 
was fitted into a pattern something like this: 


SISSON: It’s Thursday morning and book morn- 
ing again. That means that we have Marion 
Simmons, librarian of the Genesee Branch of 
the Rochester Public Library, with us at the 
Main Street mike to talk to us about books and 
libraries. What is our destination today, 
Marion? 

SIMMONS: This morning, Al, we're bound for 
115 South Avenue, through the entrance of 
the Rochester Public Library and into its main 
hall, then to our right into the Biography 
Division. 

SIssON: This sounds like a geography lesson! 

SIMMONS: Well, not quite—To quote Edmund 
Bentley, ‘The art of biography is different 
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from geography. Geography is about maps, 
but biography is about chaps!”’ 
From that sort of introduction we went on 


to talk about services and books: 

SIMMONS: And s0, it’s in Biography Division 
that one finds information about people, life 
histories, identification of obscure individuals, 
and facts and anecdotes about celebrities. 

SISSON: For instance, if I wanted to know who 
Ellery Queen is, I should just ask in Biog- 
raphy Division? 

SIMMONS: That's right. And Ellery Queen's a 
living illustration of that old vaudeville gag, 
“It must have been two other fellows.’ He's 
really Frederick Dannay plus Manfred Lee, 
two writers who collaborate on mystery stories 
and sign them “Ellery Queen.” 

But to get back to Biography Division— 
One interesting phase of library work is that 
of book selection. To the tired housewife or 
worn executive who wants to relax and 
chuckle, Biography offers such books as 
Another Day, Another Dollar, by John Win- 
terich. This is a merry chronicle of sundry 
occupations in a career which began at the 
tender age of twelve. 


In another script services might be intro- 
duced: 


SIMMONS: This morning I'd like to take you to 
the general reference division of the main li- 
brary, where the librarian runs a sort of lost 
and found department. 

SISSON: Why do you call it a lost and found 
department ? 

SIMMONS: Well, the reference division deals in 
lost persons, places, facts, and figures. All the 
divisions of the library do reference work in 
specific fields. When a question is a general 
one which can be answered from an encyclo- 
pedia or atlas, a dictionary or an index, it is 
directed to the general reference division. This 
is sometimes the “port of first call’’ and at 
others the ‘‘court of last resort,’ but the lost 
are usually found. 

SIssON: You make it sound like a regular de- 
tective bureau. 

SIMMONS: On occasion it is literally that. Peo- 
ple trace lost relatives through city directories. 
And there have been times when books from 
the library have been subpoenaed into court as 
testimony. The city directory is a lot more 
than just an index of names and addresses to 
help make out a Christmas card list. In it one 
can find census figures, a brief summary of 
Rochester history, bus routes, a list of local 
clubs and organizations, and information on 
city, county, and state governments. 

SISSON: Can the library answer questions on 
such matters about other places, too? 

SIMMONS: Yes, questions of that sort are quite 
routine. The reference division has telephone 
and city directories for the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada, for smaller cities 
of New York state, and villages and towns of 
western New York. 

SIssON: Is information of that sort given over 
the telephone ? 

SIMMONS: About sixty per cent of the questions 
in the reference division come over the tele- 
phone. And the people who ask them are as 
varied as the questions they ask. For instance, 
a woman with time on her hands calls to in- 
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quire about opportunities for volunteer work 
in Rochester. A book collector wants to know 
the value of an old book. 
At the end of the script we often included an- 
nouncements of special activities: 

SIMMONS: And now, Al, have you made a note 
on your calendar that next Wednesday eve- 
ning, October twenty-ninth, at eight o'clock, 
the first Great Books Discussion group will 
meet at the main library on South Avenue at 
Court Street? If you haven't registered for 
the group, it’s not too late. Do it today at the 
main library or any of the branches. 

Moreover, may I remind you that thé pub- 
lic libraries will be open on Armistice Day, 
November 11. Why not take advantage of the 
holiday and visit the library in your neighbor- 
hood? Or, if you are going to be downtown, 
why not plan to stop by and listen to the all 
request program of recorded music at two 
o'clock in the Rundel Gallery on the second 
floor of the main library? Free concerts of re- 
corded music are planned each Monday and 
Wednesday evening. And on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons from two until five request 
recordings from the record collection are 
played. . 

When it came to scripts about branch li- 

braries, a broad central theme was usually 
chosen. For our branch I used the idea of 
the library as insurance, introduced in this 
way: 

SIMMONS: Now we have about three times as 
many books as there were thirty years ago, but 
fewer people use them. 

SISSON: That seems strange. How do you ex- 
plain it? 

SIMMONS: Well—Rochester had only two pub- 
lic libraries at that time so of course they 
served a wider area. Some of this section is 
now served by the Arnett Branch. Others use 
the main library. But, the fact still remains 
that a good many people in Rochester are not 
registered in the city’s libraries. I don’t sup- 
pose these people consider the fact that if they 
make no use of the services the library offers 
them, they are paying for benefits they never 
receive. 

SissON: Talking about benefits makes it sound 
like insurance. 

SIMMONS: The public library is a sort of insur- 
ance. Insurance against narrowmindedness and 
misinformation, insurance against boredom. 
On the shelves of the libraries are books to 
make people think, books to tell them things, 
and books to make them laugh or transport 
them miles away. 

SISSON: That sounds like the kind of insurance 
everybody should have, Marion. What phase 
of it do you specialize in at your branch? 

SIMMONS: We try not to specialize in any one 
kind of insurance, but rather to suit our poli- 
cies to individual needs. If it's narrowminded- 
ness against which you wish to insure, try 
Masterworks of Philosophy, edited by S. E. 
Frost. It’s pretty hard to take a narrow view 
of the world today if your thinking is colored 
by the great thoughts of all time. Mr. Frost's 
book is only an introduction to some of the 
key writings, both ancient and modern, which 
make up our Western philosophy, but it is a 
good introduction. 
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And from that beginning I continued with 
annotations of other books. That particular 
script used notes on eight books and one 
magazine. 

It was my general policy to use short notes 
about several books, rather than longer re- 
views. I felt that over their breakfast coffee 
people were less likely to listen continuously, 
and breaking the script up into short reviews 
would be better. It also allowed for greater 
variety and appeal to a wider range of in- 
terests. 

I'd like to. be able to say that my theories 
on listener reaction were proved valid by the 
droves of people who flocked to our doors 
as a result of the broadcasts. Unfortunately 
it doesn’t work quite that way. That people 
listened, we know. Many of them had kind 
things to say about the program. From sev- 
eral directions we received constructive 
criticism which was most helpful. Letters fre- 
quently came to the radio station or to me 
from people outside the city. The program 
had provided a link with the library and 
they wrote for information of one sort or 
another. One offer of gift material came to 
me four months after the series ended. Early 
last fall people began to inquire whether the 
broadcasts were to be resumed. 

At the end of the series we offered an an- 
notated list of some of the books mentioned 
on the broadcasts. We mimeographed a thou- 
sand lists, and they disappeared very quickly. 
About twenty-five post-card requests came in 
from near-by communities. 

The reactions which pleased me most were 
those which proved we had won new friends 
for the library or helped old friends use it 
more effectively. There was the woman who 
heard a broadcast about the branch in her 
neighborhood and went over that very after- 
noon to register for a card. She said she had 
lived within a few blocks of the library all 
her life, but just never had been there. One 
of the books included in the broadcast sound- 
ed good and she thought she'd like to read it. 


Regular library users frequently mentioned 
some service or piece of information it had 
never occurred to them to seek in the library. 
It was not unusual for small fry coming to 
the branch to say, ‘I heard you on the radio 
this morning. My folks always listen.” Or 
some shy youngster might whisper to his 
companion, “That’s the lady who’s on the 
radio.” 

My hope for the sort of radio publicity I 
was trying to do was that it would sow the 
library idea in the minds of even a few non- 

(Continued on page 514) 
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Radio for the Small Library 


By Jerome C ushman * 


ere is no reason why a small library 
cannot have as varied a radio program 
in its public relations setup as a large city. 
In considering the experience of Salina, Kan- 
sas, population 25,000, it must be borne in 
mind that the guiding criterion of Station 
KSAL was first of all radio appeal and then 
public service. Professional radio has enough 
headaches in trying for wide programming 
interest and choice time spots are not given 
unless there is convincing evidence that the 
program has a definite audience pull. 
Once the basic understanding was reached 
between the Salina Library and the radio sta- 
tion, the program '‘A Look at the Books’’ was 
inaugurated. Presented weekly for fifteen 
minutes, its immediate aims were to whet 
reading appetites and bring the message of 
good books to the people of the KSAL trade 
territory. The choice of books was wide, a 
move that posed problems. First, the library 
staff members would hardly have time to give 
the program the preparation it demanded, 
and secondly, a varied choice of books made 
it mecessary to secure reviewers who more 
or less specialized in many types of books. 
“A Look at the Books” was fortunate to 
secure the services of three reviewers of 
proven ability to write good radio scripts and 
present excellent book talks. One reviewer 
always handled the current fiction like Lit- 
erary Guild, Book-of-the-Month, and the best 
sellers. Another did the “literary” books— 
foreign fiction, poetry, and drama. The third 
did history, economics, political science, and 
general nonfiction. This provided for a pretty 
thorough selection of current reading. With 
the basic aim still in mind—that of whetting 
reading appetites—frequent free plugs were 
given bookstores, not by name, but by the 
suggestion, “Your favorite bookstore has or 
can get this book. Buy it for your personal 
library.” Publishers who kindly furnish 
‘A Look at the Books” with review copies 
like to know that the library is considering 
the commercial aspects of the book business. 
Strong bookstores always make for a stronger 
library. 


One of the occasional features of the pro- 
gram is its running battle with the claptrap 
known as radio poetry. Permission has been 


* Librarian, Salina, Kansas, Public Library. 
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given by the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Poetry, Atlantic, and others to read a poem 
from any current number. We know we are 
not changing reading tastes, but occasionally 
our listeners hear poetry and not radio verse. 
Audience reaction is checked by requesting 
letters and comments. For instance, when we 
did We Called It Culture by Case, we asked 
for letters citing the Chautauqua experience 
of our listeners: Some of the answers were 
authentic bits of Americana. Our audience 
ranges from. 19,000 to 21,000 weekly, and 
we like to hope that “A Look at the Books’ 
is a public service that justifies itself in the 
name of both good librarianship and good 
radio, The program is now in its hundred 
and twenty-second week. 


After our book talk program showed signs 
of a healthy existence, we sought another 
type of listener—an evening audience. This 
time we pooled our resources with KSAL and 
the Milltown Playhouse, Salina’s community 
theater. The program decided upon was the 
dramatization of short stories, novels, and 
Original scripts. The aim was twofold—to 
give Salina talent a chance at radio drama 
and to provide entertainment for an evening 
audience. The criterion, as before, was good 
radio first, and after a couple of shaky starts, 
the program hit its stride. 

The plan now calls for the radio station to 
provide the director, the Milltown Playhouse 
to provide the actors, and the library to check 
on choice of scripts and public policy and to 
assist in production. Monthly programs are 
scheduled, and at the moment the accent is 
on original scripts. The most recent show was 
“The Cats,” an original horror story. Plans 
are now afoot for a dramatization of the 
Headless Horseman—with a twentieth cen- 
tury twist. One of the books done was This 
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Side of Paradise by F. Scott Fitzgerald, and 
Mrs Mike by the Freemans. Care must be 
taken to get all clearances from either the 
author or the agent. This phase of our radio 
public relations program is in its eight month. 


Then came time for something for the boys 
and girls. Another KSAL-Library joint ven- 
ture called “Adventures in Storyland” has 
developed. This is a fifteen-minute story 
told each Saturday morning at 10:15 by a 
KSAL staff member. The stories are chosen 
by the library, and the audience aimed at is 
from preschool to fourth grade. Every Sat- 
urday from fifteen to forty boys and girls 
gather around the microphone to listen to the 
storyteller. A live audience makes for more 
spontaneity and thus better drama over the 
air. Last summer was the first for the pro- 
gram, which is intended to be more experi- 
mental than the others. Participation, con- 
tests, and dramatizations by the children are 
some of the plans. 

As a get-acquainted feature, the Adven- 
tures in Storyland Radio Club has been 
formed. Membership is open to all listeners, 
and they may send in for a rather showy cer- 
tificate “suitable for framing.” The entire 
KSAL trade territory is invited to participate, 
and letters have been sent to all the librarians 
in the area inviting them to make ‘“Adven- 
tures in Storyland” the nucleus of a story pro- 
gram of their own. 


The station is always generous with any 
pertinent library announcements, even allow- 
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ing occasional spots on other programs. Our 
reason for having three library programs is 
not to din Salina Public Library in the ears 
of the listeners, but rather better to fulfill our 
function as the community adult education 
center. 

We are fortunate in having the active co- 
operation of the radio station manager and 
its owner. Good radio and good library pub- 
lic relations can complement each other and, 
in Salina at least, care will be taken by the 
library to make this already profitable rela- 
tionship a more enduring one. 


STAND BY FOR THE LIBRARY! 


(Continued from page 512) 
library-users. If Johnny Jones’ mother heard 
the broadcast about the science division and 
then, come canning season, couldn’t find her 
favorite pickle recipe and remembered that 
the library had cookbooks, well—there’s rea- 
son enough for a radio program. She’s the 
person we're trying to reach. And just her 
coming to the library makes all the effort 
seem worth while. 

So, if you've a yen to start a radio pro- 
gram—go to it. It’s not easy for the rank 
amateur, but it’s fun and there’s a great deal 
of satisfaction in the positive returns, even 
though they be few. 
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Cooperating Kiwanians 
By Mildred Eleanor Schulze * 


Te Kiwanis Club is new in Elmwood 

Place, but our library, a branch of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, has been in the town hall for more 
than thirty-seven years. Perhaps that is why 
Kiwanis members invited the library to be- 
come a partner in their spring enterprise, a 
hobby contest for children. The bargain was 
fair enough. The Kiwanians would provide 
a hundred dollars’ worth of prizes and give 
all the public speeches. The library would run 
the show and prepare the publicity for our 
local newspapers, always emphasizing the 
Kiwanis name. Kiwanians wanted people to 
see how much good their club can accom- 
plish for the village; they also hoped to win 
honors from their state and national organi- 
zations. 

The library had its motive, too: a strength- 
ening of good will in the community and the 
demonstration of new uses for library books. 
The first line of the hobby rules read: ‘Every 
child must look through three books in which 
something about his hobby can be found; he 
must write down the names, authors, and page 
numbers on a card and present it with his en- 
try.” (We had to keep the requirement sim- 
ple. Our children are not readers. ) 

Only boys and girls from the fifth through 
the eighth grades of our four local schools 
were eligible. A wide range of hobbies was 
suggested, including creative writing for 
those not skilled with their hands. Two addi- 
tional requirements were these: “The entrant 
must sign a pledge guaranteeing that the 
work is his own and that most of it was done 
after school; and he must submit articles of 
a creative or educational type.”’ Thus collec- 
tors were encouraged to assemble more ele- 
vating items than bottle tops, hat charms, or 
playing cards. 

Printed rules were sent to the teachers of 
each classroom, and the Kiwanis chairman 
gave a witty speech of introduction at several 
school assemblies. Individual questions were 
to be answered at the library. There were 
many of these. 

“Won't be nothin’ about my hobby in a 
book,” announced the first visitors to sign up. 
When they saw the fifty-odd hobby books 
borrowed from other branch libraries they 
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were astonished. A little boy with a suitcase 
full of animal drawings rushed home for his 
card when shown the Hogeboom ‘‘How to 
Draw ——”’ series. A stamp collector who 
had never laid eyes on Scott's postage stamp 
catalogs took his collection of two thousand 
stamps to the library and spent many a weary 
evening adding the value of his treasures. 
When he discovered that a one-cent Jefferson 
head of 1860, given him in the courthouse at 
Stanford, Kentucky, was worth $1,000, he 
lost no time in telling the news at school. 
There was little peace in the library next day, 
for everyone wanted a look at ‘Don's million- 
dollar stamp.” (Unfortunately a professional 
collector reduced the value to $100.) 


A Roman coin from the days of Augustus 
Caesar and a jet racer six inches long mounted 
on a wire stretched across a board, were two 
other unusual entries. 

Meanwhile, news articles on the front page 
of our two local papers awakened interest 
in children who were undecided whether to 
enter. The promise that their names might 
appear in the paper was a bigger inducement 
for trying than the hundred dollars’ worth of 
prizes. Like misers Kiwanis members count- 
ed their inches for national headquarters, and 
the library staff counted theirs for the edi- 
torial department. 

At the close of the contest Kiwanians held 
a week of open house at the library so all 
members would have a chance to admire the 
entries and to meet our public. A few days 
later, identification marks having been re- 
moved from the contest entries, twelve judges 
assembled in the library to decide the winners. 
It was a solemn occasion, and opinions varied 
so greatly that counting the votes was almost 
as complicated as deciding candidates by pro- 
portional representation. The hundred dol- 
lars was divided so that almost half the 
entrants received rewards. Every winner was 
given a ribbon with the Kiwanis and library 
names in silver. 

For a week the children looked forward to 
a prize-winners’ assembly in the town hall. 
Thirty-four winners sat on one side of the 
auditorium, their proud parents on the other. 
As ribbons and money were presented, win- 
ners were required to march forward and 

(Continued on page 519) 
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Community Analysis 
By D. R. Jeffers * 





Pubic RELATIONS means Community 
Analysis. That point has been driven 
home to librarians for many years; but its 
application by small public libraries seems 
often to have been impeded by the emphasis 
on elaborate surveys and special allocation of 
funds before undertaking a public relations 
program. As a result many of us have de- 
layed action until we could gather funds and 
convince library boards of the necessity of 
well organized and well financed programs. 
The advantages of long-range planning and 
careful administration are not to be mini- 
mized, but meanwhile what can we do with 

our present resources ? 
At the Monterey Public Library we decided 

to do something now. 


Individual Interests 


A year ago the library staff discussed the 
implications of renewed professional interest 
in public relations programs for libraries. We 
agreed with the established point of view that 
practically everything we did was “public 
relations,” that our public service was our 
only reason for existence. However, we also 
decided that our greatest weakness was a lack 
of emphasis on service to individual interests. 
Every individual or group in our community 
has the right to ask ‘““What has the library 
for me?” and his answer should be a demon- 
stration right before his eyes of those things 
which the library does have for him. We de- 
cided to show people—repeatedly and cumu- 
latively. 

With no public relations funds allotted in 
our budget and with no specially trained staff 
member, we planned a PR program this past 
year which is a start toward complete com- 
munity coverage aimed at individuals and 
groups. In place of sporadic activities or pub- 
licity gestures which occasionally broadcast 
the general merits of the library with a vague 
description of its services, we carried out the 
following specific projects with the coopera- 
tion of all staff members and numerous 
citizens: 

1. The Junior Chamber of Commerce gave the 
library a 16mm projector. (We only suggested it. ) 


The library then set up a Community Film Service, 
including descriptions of hundreds of available 
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films, booking them, paying all rental fees, and 
assisting some thirty-five community groups in ar- 
ranging programs. At present we are just closing 
a series of eighteen film forums on world trade, the 
programs being sponsored jointly by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the library. 

2. Next came a series on library services to local 
business establishments which the Chamber of 
Commerce printed in their bulletin. The series ran 
for four issues which go to 475 businessmen each 
month. (We wrote the articles and the C of C did 
the rest.) 

3. The Boy Scouts started a permanent service 
of weekly deliveries of carefully selected books to 
old people who could not get to the library. (We 
merely suggested it at a Boy Scout Council meet 
ing.) 

4. Twelve hundred school children visited the 
library in forty-four groups with their teachers 
(We suggested it to a library board member who 
is the elementary school supervisor.) 

5. Staff members made school visits to 360 
classrooms to introduce library materials to about 
2,800 boys and girls. (We suggested it at a prin- 
cipals’ meeting.) 

6. By cooperating with the city recreation de- 
partment we reached 3,100 children with story 
hours and special programs. (The recreation direc- 
tor welcomed the opportunity to put his groups to 
work on some constructive activities. ) 

7. By cooperating with business houses we spon 
sored fifty-one displays on Main Street and in the 
library, pointing up special subject interests to in 
dividuals and community groups. (This did take 
some of our own time and effort.) 

8. For our own use and as a community infos 
mation service, we compiled a card directory of all 
community groups, their officers, and program aims 
(A few minutes with the daily paper gave us the 
needed information for over 500 organizations. ) 








Projector Donated by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce 
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“WHAT'S FUN AT THE LIBRARY” 
Radio program produced by boys and girls 


9. By cooperating with the schools we presented 
a weekly radio program which was completely pro- 
duced by boys and girls. (The radio station offered 
the time and staff assistance.) 

10. By getting program chairmen to come to 
the library we planned eleven mimeographed read- 
ing lists and program notes for wide distribution. 
(We called a few program chairmen each month 
and they did the rest.) 

11. We started an “interest mailing list,’’ based 
on individual specialties. Under subject cards we 
listed the names and addresses of people who have 
special fields of interest and then mailed out post 
cards from time to time calling their attention to 
books which directly appeal to their special inter- 
ests. As one councilman said, ‘That's right up my 
alley—how did you ever find out what my hobby 
is?” (This takes some time to get started, but vari- 
ous community groups do all our mimeographing 
for us.) 

12. Staff members individually presented pro- 
grams for forty-eight group meetings. (Our offer 
was quickly taken up by various program chair- 
men. ) 

13. A local insurance man printed for us three 
thousand copies of a four-page illustrated brochure 
on the library and its services. (He is ready to print 
more whenever we ask him.) 


Others Helped 


As indicated by the parenthetical remarks, 
the library did not do all the work. In fact, 
many organizations contributed time and ef- 
fort, and they know their library better as a 
result. We concentrated on enthusiasm and 
cooperation. The following groups helped 
us as we helped them during the years: 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Monterey Peninsula Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
20-30 Club, Monterey Union High School, Boy 
Scouts, Monterey Adult School, Monterey Chamber 
of Commerce, Brownies, Army Language School, 
Radio Station KDON, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Monterey Peninsula Herald (daily paper), 
Tri-County Horseman's Association, Cub Pack 80, 
the seven elementary schools, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Mental Hygiene Association, Monterey 
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History and Art Association, Shell Oil Company, 
Lions Club, League of Women Voters, Kiwanis 
Club, American Association of University Women, 
Rotary ‘Club, Soroptimist Club, United World Fed 
eralists, Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
Optimist Club, Women's Civic Club, Monterey 
Peninsula Garden Club, Monday Club, Sportsmen's 
Club, and the League of California Cities. 


These groups gave us publicity in the 
newspaper and radio, planned exhibits and 
carried them out, told their members how the 
library works with them. Since we have 128 
organized groups in our community, it 1s 
obvious that we have just started. 


Results 


The results of our program show that PR 
means CA: our community of 13,000 thinks 
of the library in more personal terms; the li- 
brary staff has found a new enthusiasm in 
working through community activities; pub- 
lic relations specialists in our town have given 
us their services and advice; the library's 
services are being used more effectively, in 
quality as well as quantity; and the library's 
emphasis on understanding the great issues 
of our times has been projected into com- 
munity life and thought. 
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Let Others Advertise You 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


H‘4vE you a photogenic facade ? 

No, I'm not being personal. I refer to 
your library building. There’s gold in them 
thar sills—the gold of publicity. Models may 
model dynamically against the background of 
your entrance, or on your steps, or even 
against bare walls that have a form or texture 
appealing to the commercial cameraman. 
Your forty-year-old Carnegie may bear in- 
scriptions that give tone to advertising copy ; 
its period gingerbread may be just the dish 
to point up the ultramodernity of Tiny Tots 
Tunics or Blumenstock’s Beachwear. What 
could be a more subtle contrast than a glori- 
ous blonde in Kneat Knickers limned against 
the unkempt brickwork around your front 
door ? 

In other words, your facade can be photo- 
genic though unfashionable; its very adver- 
sity may be a good advertisement. 

On the other hand, if yours is one of these 
beautiful modern libraries, you are date bait 
for the happy lensmen of commerce. In 
either case you have to let the advertising 
world know about your place and keep it 
aware of your photographic potentialities. 
That is a job for public relations, and its 
rewards are satisfying. 

No one needs to be convinced these days 
of the value of advertising; and I doubt that 
anyone working in library public relations 
has to be persuaded that the seemingly unso- 
licited testimonial has it over the obviously 
solicited brand as wisdom over rubies. Meas- 
ured in dollars and cents or in the intangibles 
of prestige, which is worth more to a library: 
to have its picture appear in a newspaper 
merely because of persistence by its publicist, 
or rather because some community group 
votes it the most useful or the most popular 
(or for that matter the most unsightly or in- 
adequate) building in town? 

The public is growing increasingly wary 
about publicity: probes its sources, questions 
its validity, fiercely resists its blandishments. 
Nowadays your publicity must catch people 
unawares; either that, or it must attempt to 
convince by the favorite radio advertising 
technique of calling blatant attention to it- 
self. I doubt that the libraries can, or ever 
should, follow this latter fashion; but the 
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oblique attack of indirect advertising is both 
feasible and highly efficacious. 

Libraries have done no more than scratch 
the surface of this productive field. Conspic- 
uously idle has been the long-handled hoe of 
visual advertising. Occasionally you see the 
picture of a library in a mortician’s ad (subtly 
conveying the impression that both deal in 
dead things); and sometimes a bank will 
lump libraries with churches in a sweeping 
gesture of advertising benevolence—with the 
faintest odor of tax-exemption about it. But 
entirely lacking is the persistent pressure 
needed to convince business that the use of 
library pictures in advertising is advantageous 
from a business viewpoint. And it is. The 
library has standing in the community. To 
some people it is 2 tangible symbol of demo- 
cratic ‘‘rights,”” to be accepted with stolid 
solid satisfaction. Many others hold it in out- 
spoken affection. In the minds of all the peo- 
ple it possesses an ancient and unassailable 
integrity. What business establishment would 
not jump at a seat in the sunlight of this 
esteem, if it knew the seat was available? 

All right, let’s prepare a place in our sun 

s for Big Business. Let's have tycoons sprinkled 
all over the lawn, if need be even among the 
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petunias. But be practical. Start with inter- 
views or letters to the advertising concerns of 
your town and businesses that do display ad- 
vertising in newspapers and magazines. Show 
by actual examples the pictorial possibilities 
of your building. Perhaps by studying the 
ads in your local papers, or the ads of local 
concerns in national periodicals, you can 
think up concrete suggestions. 

The use of the library as a background for 
outdoor shots of models is a natural. The 
pictures reproduced herewith are examples of 
what has been done in Brooklyn. Just to 
show how blasted independent we are, we re- 
fuse to advertise the names of these adver- 
tisers . . . but anyone may look us up in the 
March 1949 number of Polly Pigtails. The 
New York Public Library and others, I’m 
sure, could match these many times over. In 
fact, I have a theory—that the famous Library 
Lions at the “crossroads of the world’’ got 
that contentedly-bored look from watching 
professional models at their earth-shaking la- 
bors around the library’s own unshakable 
foundations. 

When it comes to indoor pictures for com- 
mercial use, justifiable objections may be 
raised by library boards, administrators, or 
city authorities. The wisdom of a wide-open 
policy in this respect is certainly debatable. 
Much depends, I would say, upon the type of 
advertising involved, upon the areas of the 
library used, upon the extent to which neces- 
sary routines might be upset. Recently a few 
libraries have begun to break down the rigid 
barriers against commercialism within their 
precincts, so far without cataclysmic conse- 
quences. 

Long since, libraries have met on common 
ground with movie producers and exhibitors: 
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it is no longer considered that a library sells 
its soul to Selznick when it displays stills of 
his latest book-based film. The exhibit areas 
of the library have been opened to commer- 
cial exhibitors who have something to inter- 
est the reading public, and so far as we know 
nothing but mutual good has resulted. I see 
no reason why the skilled hand of advertising 
should not reach into any part of the library, 
provided always the best interests of the pub- 
lic are served—and I credit librarians with 
the good judgment to see that library ideals 
are not betrayed. 


COOPERATING KIWANIANS 


(Continued from page 515) 

show their hobbies. Their nervousness sub- 
sided when came thunderous applause. A 
final touch was the Kiwanis chairman's ac- 
knowledgement of public library and news- 
paper assistance. It was lucky for the librar- 
ian that she, too, had a chance to say a few 
words. Else everyone would have forgotten 
that three books had accompanied each entry, 
and none would have realized that books 
might produce bigger and better hobbies next 
year. Encouraged by their children, several 
nonreading parents stopped to see the library 
on their way out of the town hall. They 
didn’t sign up, but they saw. 

Conclusions drawn: A library activity has 
more chance of success when sponsored by a 
local club than when launched alone; the 
friendship of a newspaper is indispensable in 
arousing and sustaining interest; it increases 
the librarian’s confidence to know that she has 
been asked to give a service and that the 
project is something people want, not some- 
thing the library has persuaded them to try. 
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Publicity for a Hospital Library 


By Suzanne McLaurin Connell * 


THs general hospital, transferred from 

the Army to the Veterans Administra- 
tion in April 1946, has approximately a thou- 
sand patients, including paraplegic, tuber- 
culosis, neuropsychiatric, and general medical 
and surgical. To fit the needs of these various 
types a broad and effective public relations 
program must be maintained. Long-term 
patients (neuropsychiatric, tuberculosis, and 
paraplegic) demand one kind of publicity; 
constantly changing patient populations on 
medical and surgical wards need a different 
approach. 

One of our most frequent and most im- 
portant publicity features is actual personal 
contact with patients on wards. Not only do 
we visit wards regularly with the book cart 
(at least twice each week) but we frequently 
make special trips in order to meet new pa- 
tients and talk to them about their library or 
distribute special notices about library-spon- 
sored programs. 

Our hospital radio offers another effective 
medium for making the library known to its 
public. Staff members or guest speakers give 
a weekly fifteen-minute radio program over 
our local station. These vary in content as 
much as possible and consist of original 
scripts, readings, and recordings. We have 
not yet received our local ‘Hooper rating” 
but we have heard from enough patients and 
staff members to know our program is heard 
and even enjoyed! Tuberculosis patients 
especially like it, as they are isolated and, also, 
are allowed to listen during rest period. On 
one occasion we were so fortunate as to have 
the Assistant Chief of Urological Service give 
a talk on Shakespeare—a program so success- 
ful that he me some recordings for para- 
plegic patients who were interested. Patients 
and staff members are urged and encouraged 
to participate in our “Library of the Air” and 
are always welcome to offer opinions about 
the material provided for their entertainment. 
In addition to the regular library program, 
members of the hospital radio station staff 
frequently make announcements about the li- 
brary and its services. 


The hospital newspaper, The Vanguard, is 
issued twice a month and has a regular library 
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column. Articles are written by members of 
the library staff or by guest columnists. In 
addition to the regular hospital newspaper, 
there is a daily bulletin, The Spotlite, issued 
by the Special Services Division, which fre- 
quently carries items of interest about the li- 
brary. News of particular interest—especially 
news which features not only the library but 
also a community group—is frequently pub- 
lished in the Richmond newspapers. 


Meet the Author 


One of our best public relations programs 
has been a series of ‘Meet the Author”’ pro- 
grams. In announcing these a new publicity 
idea was used. This was the writing of 
personal letters to key patients, inviting 
them to attend and bring friends with them. 
In January, Allen Matthews, author of The 
Assault, made a talk in the library. After- 
wards refreshments were served by the Red 
Cross Canteen Corps. In March, Clifford 
Dowdey, well-known author of historical fic- 
tion and the recent Civil War history, Exper/- 
ment in Rebellion, gave a talk in the library. 
For the Allen Matthews program I wrote 
letters to one patient on each ward, concen- 
trating on marines, who would be especially 
interested in The Assault; for the Clifford 
Dowdey program I wrote letters to the many 
patients who were great readers of his books. 

In a hospital library the personal touch is 
always needed and these letters proved effec- 
tive even beyond my expectations. Almost all 
the patients who received letters came, 
brought other patients and visitors, and ex- 
pressed their pleasure at receiving special in- 
vitations; patients unable to come sent their 
regrets and expressed their appreciation at 
being invited. One patient came to the 
Matthews program with several of his friends. 
Afterwards he said, “I told the fellows on 
Ward 6E that anybody who could get out of 
bed was going to the library on Wednesday 
night—even if there was a bingo party in 
the Rec. Hall! If the librarian wants me to 
come bad enough to write a letter to me, I'm 
going to meet that author and take somebody 
with me.” 


One of our paraplegic patients especially 
interested in Clifford Dowdey came to the 
library for his program ; he had made a special 
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effort, as he had not left his ward before, and 
was dressed in street clothes for the occasion. 
He told me later of his interest in Mr. Dow- 
dey’s talk and of his appreciation of a special 
invitation. These are just a few examples to 
show that direct-mail publicity can be as suc- 
cessful in a hospital library as elsewhere. 

In making displays and exhibits, we are 
always conscious of color, subject, and orig- 
inality. Of course, these factors are important 
in displays in any type of library, but they 
become especially important in hospital li- 
brary publicity. For instance, bright colors 
are used here not only to attract attention but 
also to help in the constant task of bringing 
cheer into the lives of sick people. 

Subject also plays a part in the bibliother- 
apy of hospital library work. We want to 
give patients materials in which they will be 
interested and yet we must keep them from 
materials which, although interesting, will 
depress them because of a too close connec- 
tion with their illness. For instance, we could 
display the recent issues of Newsweek and 
Life which show the more hopeful aspects of 
life among paraplegics but we could not fea- 
ture magazines of equal interest showing the 
more graphic details of operations. Travel is 
one of our best subjects as we have so many 
people here who literally devour travel books ; 
in fact, the longer they stay and the more 
isolated they are, the more they read travel 
books. (Neuropsychiatric patients on the 
locked ward and tuberculosis patients are the 
best readers of these. ) 

Originality is a requirement for a hospital 
librarian interested in doing good publicity 
work. For one thing the budget does not al- 
ways allow us to purchase expensive art ma- 
terials, so we must learn to get the same effect 
with less expenditure. Also, patients who are 
in the hospital for a long time enjoy seeing 
new and different displays; patients who are 
in for just a short time need to get a good 
impression of the library at once, as that may 
be their only chance to test the service. 


Our “display of the year,” our Christmas 
display, attracted a great deal of attention on 
the part of patients and staff. The feature 
which caused most comment was the use of 
tuberculosis Christmas seals as decorations 
for posters on bulletin boards. A large one 
in the hall at the entrance to the general li- 
brary featured illustrations of the old-fash- 
ioned Christmas with the word “Noel” at 
the top, formed from Christmas seals, and 
with a poinsettia on a table below the bulletin 
board. Two small bulletin boards in the first 
cubicle of the general library were decorated 
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with Christmas cards surrounded by a border 
of holly. A larger bulletin board near the 
back of the room featured a Christmas tree 
made from the seals and surrounded by holly 
and red satin ribbon. Our main display 
case emphasized the religious aspect of Christ- 
mas, using appropriate books, Christmas 
cards of the Virgin and Holy Child, and an 
edition of the Christmas Annual opened at a 
picture of the Holy Family, with a piece of 
red satin ribbon as a bookmark. The doors of 
the general library and medical library were 
decorated with large sprays of imitation pine 
boughs tied with red satin ribbon and silver 
bells. This display gave us the combination 
of bright colors, a good subject, originality. 
In addition to telling patients and staff 
members about their library and what it can 
do for them, a hospital librarian is also called 
upon to interpret the hospital library service 
to a community. Civic-minded groups and 
individuals are interested in the work being 
done by the hospital and they can do a great 
deal for the library service by volunteering 
their services or their gifts. Talks to clubs, 
interviews with prominent citizens, coopera- 
tion with volunteers—all of these can do 
much to add to the scope of hospital library 
publicity and they are important phases. 
The best publicity, in a hospital or any 
other type of library, is really public relations 
and means that good relations exist between a 
library's staff and its patrons. Radio broad- 
casts, newspaper articles, exhibits, personal 
letters, talks to club groups are valuable as 
heralds to proclaim what services a library 
has to offer; however, the most effective of 
all publicity is the service which speaks for 
itself. The combination of the right staff 
plus the right books will give the right kind 
of service; then the various media of expres- 
sion can be used to publicize that service. 


FATHER’S ADVICE 


The Reference Department has called attention 
to an article in the September 18 issue of Editor 
and Publisher about Heywood Hale Broun, son of 
the Heywood Broun. Also a newspaper columnist, 
the younger Broun says of his father: 


He wanted me to quit college after two years. 
He said all you could learn in that time was how 
to use the reference library and when you learned 
that you might as well quit. 


Young Broun followed father’s advice the way 
most children do, he is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
from Swarthmore. 

—University of Washington 
“Library Information” 
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Library Display Too Has That “New Look” 


By Elizabeth W. Cooper * 


Hew many library patrons look at bulletin 

boards? Do those who stop and look 
profit from what they see? Furthermore, 
what does the library itself gain from the use 
of its bulletin boards? 

By the use of attractive, well balanced dis- 
plays the library may present to its patrons in 
a forceful and effective manner, important in- 
formation which might otherwise pass un- 
noticed. Yet all too often the changing of a 
bulletin board is regarded as an unpleasant 
and insignificant task which the librarian 
postpones as long as possible. 

Librarians must do more than provide their 
patrons with good books. The patron must 
be constantly informed of the facilities the 
library has to offer, and made aware of the 
many treasures to be found in the library. 
These two objectives should be accomplished 
in an unobtrusive but effective manner. There 
are various ways of doing this, but one of the 
most practical is by the use of library displays. 

Future planning in most libraries includes 
many improvements which will greatly facil- 
itate the production of library displays—new 
display cases, mew sections for displaying 
pictures, and new, more attractive bulletin 
boards. In all too many libraries, however, 
these plans are still in folders marked ‘‘Post- 
war Planning” because of inadequate funds. 
The librarian who lacks funds for improve- 
ments must call upon her ingenuity to give 
her library the appearance of modern efh- 
ciency and attractiveness by which the public 
is now prone to judge any place of business. 
A person who has observed stores and homes 
being streamlined, for appearance as well as 
for efficiency, thinks the library backward if 
he sees no evidence of improvement there. 

Minor changes involving little expense or 
effort can be made in any library—small 
improvements which will brighten the atmo- 
sphere of the building and help satisfy the 
desire of the library patrons for the New 
Look. These alterations can be handled in 
such a manner that they will also prove a great 
help in accomplishing the more important 
duty of keeping the public informed of nec- 
essary facts concerning the library and its 
useful materials. 


* Order and Display Librarian, Medical College of Ala 
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Several of these changes have been made 
very successfully in the library of the Medi 
cal College of Alabama. This library is 
housed in temporary quarters which are 
cramped and inadequate. There is no space 
within the reading room for large displays. 
To overcome this handicap the librarian has 
taken advantage of a section of the hallway 
outside the reading room. At this point, the 
passageway, which is constantly used by the 
doctors and medical students, is slightly wider 
and is therefore an ideal spot for library dis 
plays. 

Preparation 


In preparation for these displays the celo 
tex walls have been painted a soft gray blue 
Venetian blinds have been hung in the four 
windows in the corridor, and in each of the 
spaces on either side of the windows a large 
bulletin board, shaped in the form of a closed 
book, has been placed. These are made of 
very heavy cardboard covered with mulberry 
monks cloth. They form a very effective back 
ground for displaying jackets of new books, 
interesting bookplates, or similar small items 
The wide sections between the windows are 
used for displays of medical history and illus- 
trations of interest to the various departments 
of the medical school. On the raised panels 
in the center of these sections between the 
windows, two small bulletin boards, made in 
the shape of an open book, have been placed 
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to be used for presenting information about 
the pictures displayed, lists of related books, 
or similar material. 

At the end of the corridor, above the door- 
way in a most strategic spot, a model of a 
large open book has been placed. On the left 
page is a drawing of the staff of Aesculapius, 
symbol of medicine; and on the right, the 
well known quotation of Sir William Osler: 


To study the phenomena of disease without 
books is to sail an uncharted sea... . 


This display corridor is not only pleasing 
to the eye but it is convenient because the 
exhibits may be changed with a minimum of 
time and effort. Once a month the book 
jackets are removed and new ones put in their 
places. The arrangement of the jackets may 
be varied in innumerable ways by cutting out 
sections, titles, pictures, and blurbs, aad plac- 
ing them in harmonious designs. Many at- 
tractive displays can be arranged with this 
colorful material. 

A professional effect can be produced by 
covering the jackets or pictures with cello- 
phane and attaching thumbtacks to the back 
so the tacks will not show when the pictures 
are put into place. This is accomplished by 
pressing the point of the tack through the 
sticky side of a small strip of scotch tape. 
Then the tape should be fastened, sticky side 
down, with the head of the tack beneath it, to 
the corners of the back of the picture. When 
this has been done to each of the pictures to 
be used in the arrangement, they can be easily 
placed in position and secured by pressing 
down the thumbtacks. In this way the fin- 
ished effect is not marred by the appearance 
of the thumbtack heads. 


The title of the display can be handled in 
the same manner, a suitable caption lettered 
on a small section of lightweight cardboard 
and thumbtacked on the back of the monks 
cloth form in the usual place for a book title. 


Easy to Change 


The small open books, which are used for 
booklists and general information about the 
pictures exhibited, can be changed easily. 
The pages are slightly smaller than the regu- 
lation sheet of typing paper. It is therefore 
a simple matter to type a new sheet, trim it to 
the exact size of the page, and thumbtack it 
to the open-book form. (A pattern of the 
page is kept on hand to facilitate the trim- 
ming of the sheet.) When the thumbtacks 
are fastened to the back of the sheet a small 
square of heavy paper should be placed over 
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Display of Medical Bookplates 


the head of the tack to act as a reinforcement 
and prevent it from showing through the 
light-weight paper. 

A large variety of pictures and illustrations 
can be exhibited. The following displays 
shown here aroused a great deal of interest 
and favorable comment from the medical 
students and doctors. 


Medical Schools of America, a group of etchings 
with brief histories of each school. 

Portraits of past presidents of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, with brief biographies of 
each. 

“Surgery Through the Ages,” a group of photo- 
graphs by Leparen a Hiller, the reconstruction 
of dramatic scenes of surgery’s great moments. 

Enlargements of photographs showing the peri- 
odic acid routine by the pathology department 
of the medical college. 

Drawings showing surgical procedures in the de- 
partment of ophthalmology of the medical 
college. 

Illustrations of the extraperitoneal Cesarean sec- 
tion developed by the department of obstetrics 
and gynecology of the medical college. 


By using illustrations of work accom- 
plished by the various departments, and ac- 
companying these with the titles of books and 
journals related to the subjects, we have made 
this corridor display correlate the work of 
the departments in the medical college with 
the material to be found in the library. 

By the repeated use of the same substantial 
backgrounds, the trick of the hidden thumb- 
tacks, and the glamorizing effect of cello- 
phane, even the busiest librarian can turn out 
displays which meet the standards of this 
streamlined age and create an atmosphere of 
warmth and color in her library. 
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A Bulletin on Bulletin Boards 
By Letha Coakley * 


UCH has been written on the effective- 

ness of bulletin boards in the library, 
but they still remain the béte noire of the 
too busy librarian. An idea file has proved 
indispensable in planning the year’s pub- 
licity, especially via bulletin boards and post- 
ters. Hurried sketches of an idea can be 
made, along with a caption, slogan, or subject 
heading, and filed for future use. 

Ideas may be gleaned in innumerable 
places as one becomes publicity minded. 
With a little training, the librarian is ever 
on the lookout for “catchy,’’ effective ideas 
in commercial advertisements. Store win- 
dows, counter displays, periodicals, sign- 
boards, and newspapers ate a few places 
where clever ads offer aid. The practice of 
grasping these titbits of help becomes a habit. 
An idea is “‘filched” here, a slogan or caption 
there. As the ragpicker gets bits of treasure 
wherever and however he finds them, the 
librarian borrows ruthlessly from all sources. 
The Wilson Library Bulletin and various au- 
thorities on library publicity such as Mary 
Peacock Douglas, Lucile Fargo, Marie Loiz- 
eaux, and Wilma Bennett, give excellent help 
to students of their books and pamphlets. 
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Library schools too, are making the student 
and in-service librarians publicity conscious. 

An artistic sense of form, balance, and 
harmony in color may be acquired and a feel- 
ing for composition developed by observa- 
tion of professional advertisements. 

A few die-hard librarians argue on the 
other side of advertising and are convinced 


zz Teacher-Librarian, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian 
apolis, Indiana 
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Celebrating the Birds in Spring 


that it makes little impression. However, a 
clever bulletin board or poster speaks for 
itself. Doesn't the patron always stop to look 
at them? Aren’t the books advertised always 
the first in demand? Try a year of planned 
publicity by bulletin boards and_ posters. 
Then if the library circulation is not consider 
ably increased, one may be inclined to agree 
with these anti-advertisers. 

However, granting the function of library 
bulletin boards and posters is ostensibly to 
advertise library materials such as books, 
periodicals, pamphlets; publicize quotations, 
news items, information; or teach attitudes, 
routines, and the like; another function is 
undoubtedly that of decoration. Few would 
argue that gay, colorful displays on bulletin 
boards or bright meaningful posters do not 
add to the attractiveness and atmosphere of 
the library. If the displays are changed often 
enough they will contribute that valuable 
spice—variety. 

To aid those who are convinced that a 
year's planned advertising is worth a try, I go 
back to that, above mentioned, idea file. 
Have guide cards marked by the names of the 
month, and, as ideas for bulletin boards or 
posters come, sketch them hurriedly on those 
indispensable three by five cards (backs of 
discarded catalog cards) and file them under 
the month in which they would be most ap- 
propriate. Thus displays, regardless of their 
purpose, will be seasonal and current. This 
plan should be budgeted and scheduled to 
appeal to as varied a range of interests as 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Receipes for Bulletin Board Dressing 
By Rose M. de Gennaro * 


D° you cherish among your possessions 
your grandmother’s tested recipe for 
angel food or your mother’s unfailing recipe 
for the Christmas fruit cake? Or perhaps you 
were abie to trade one of these for the taste- 
tingling salad dressing of your neighbor. 

We have a few tested recipes we'd like to 
trade. They were created away from the 
pepper and salt, the sugar 'n’ spice, to satisfy 
the enormous appetite of a large and hungry 
bulletin board. This dominates one wall of 
our high school library. It stares back at us 
with a constant call for service. But we soon 
found, its craving satisfied, that it proved an 
excellent advertiser. 

Somehow the press of ordinary high school 
affairs curricular and extra-curricular is paral- 
lel to the rush of our everyday existence in 
adult life. Advertising has become profitable 
because business has realized the importance 
of eye-catchers. An eye-catching bulletin 
board in a high school library becomes a spot 
to be watched in anticipation. 

Following are some of our successful re- 
cipes. They were prepared by the members 
of our library council. Much flavoring was 
generously lent by the art department of our 
high school. 
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“SNAILS” A LA WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(With apologies to F. W. Simpson) 


Ingredients: 
Construction paper: 
red 
India ink 
W hite cardboard 
Book jackets of opera books 


green, black, white, yellow, 


Cut one large, two smaller worms from con- 
struction paper. Add to largest green worm: high 
hat, white tie, monocle if desired. Add yellow curls 
to one, red curls to other of remaining worms. 
Place large well dressed worm in center of bulletin 
board. Garnish with colorful book jackets of opera 
stories. When ready add other two worms to one 
side of board. Combine white cardboard and ink 
to form conversation of two worms such as “Joe 


* Librarian, Leonia, New Jersey, High School. 
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looks so smooth since he-has been eating those 
opera books!’’ Staple to board above two smaller 
worms. 

This menu can be varied as desired. Once the 
taste for “snails’’ has been acquired, your clientele 
will look forward to such variations. 


CAREER DAY MENU 


Ingredients: 
1 large global silhouette map 
1 silhouette teen-age boy's head 
1 silhouette teen-age girl’s head 
Book jackets pertaining to college, careers, biog- 
raphies of successful people, and so forth 


How to manage: Several days before secure help 
from the art department in the construction of map 
and boy and girl silhouettes by mixing well white 
cardboard and india ink. When done attach globe 
to one end, silhouettes to other end of board. Ar- 
range book jackets to give impression of circling 
globe. Spread evenly across board toward silhou- 
ettes of boy and girl. 

We served this menu last year during Book 
Week, whick coincided with Career Day in our 
high school. Our title read, “Books for YOUR 
World of Tomorrow.” Write it out in longhand 
with india ink, then cut out, leaving an edging of 
white cardboard. It’s tasty. 


PROM PUNCH 


Ingredients: 
Black construction paper 
Silhouette dancing figures in formal dress 
Treble clef and notes cut from black paper 
etiquette, 


Book jackets on courtesy, dancing 

















Cut music staff from black construction paper. 
This is most effective when cut irregularly in wavy 
decorative lines. Spread on bulletin board. Add 
treble clef. Sprinkle this staff alternately with sil- 
houettes of dancing figures and notes. Season well 
with colorful book jackets. Garnish with slogan 
“For Prom-Trotters.” This menu is most tasty 
when served before the big event! 


(Continued on page 527) 
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Exhibits Can Be Easy 


By Rose Z. Sellers * 


HE strategic value of exhibits as an im- 

portant source of good public relations 
has always been recognized, and most librar- 
ies make an effort to include them among 
their regular activities. However, all exhibit 
librarians are wont to send up a plaintive and 
identical wail—the work is fascinating, but 
oh, so time-consuming! 

In schools and colleges this need not be so. 
Students and teachers are a rich vein just 
waiting to be tapped, and not only do they 
stand ready to do most of the work, they will 
even overwhelm you with gratitude for the 
privilege! All the situation needs is a little 
time for organization. 

At Brooklyn College we have made the 
exhibt cases in the lobby available to all de- 
partments and to any organization on the 
campus which is recognized by the Student 
Activities Office. (This latter proviso relieves 
us of the embarrassment of ourselves having 
to pass judgment on groups whose objectives 
are doubtful.) At the beginning of each 
term a notice is inserted in all the campus 
publications inviting clubs and departments 
to apply for the use of the cases. The re- 
sponse is generally so enthusiastic that sched- 
uling is largely a problem of conflicting dates, 
with consequent heartburning on the part of 
the disappointed group. 


Fixed Celebrations 


Fixed celebrations (i.c., Pan American 
Day, Brotherhood Week, Shakespeare's birth- 
day) need to be indicated on the schedule 
tentatively before general assignments are 
made, as the latter can be fitted into any time 
that is left. It will be found that most of the 
important occasions will fall within the in- 
terests of special groups on the campus; in the 
case of the examples mentioned, the Romance 
Language Department took care of the first, 
the Harriet Tubman Society of the second, 
and the Shakespeare Club of the third. 

The library assembles exhibits whenever 
there is unassigned time, when an important 
occasion has no other sponsor, or when a 
group discovers at the pe hour it has 
been so long assembling the material that it 


* Chief Special Services Librarian, Brooklyn College 
Library. 
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is not ready at the time for which it was 
scheduled. 

Contingencies like the last can be guarded 
against if a code exists by which would-be 
exhibitors can guide themselves. My prede- 
cessors in the field at this library had flirted 
with the idea of a code, but had not had 
ample opportunity to do it justice. However, 
several of them had, in their farsightedness, 
made a note of the areas in which most of 
the difficulty arose. I added some of my own, 
and finally evolved a form which could serve 
as both code and application form. (I make 
a third use of the form by typing my com- 
ments about the display on the back and then 
filing it under the name of the organization. ) 

A term’s experience has proven that the 
form is applicable regardless of the type of 
exhibit, whether it’s the Home Economics 
Club’s engaging ‘New Look?” the Russian 
Circle’s colorful “The Theatre in Moscow,” 
or the Harriet Tubman Society’s challenging, 
“Who's to Be Educated ?” 

Publicity for exhibits is important, both 
so that the display will be seen by the greatest 
number, and so that the student or faculty 
exhibit committee may reap the rewards of 
their conscientious labors. Copy is sent to 
every publication on the campus, and if the 
excellence of the exhibit warrants it, to peri- 
odicals and newspapers. The fullest account 
goes to the library's own monthly, Recent 
Accessions and Library News. A copy of the 
issue in which the group’s exhibit is described 
is sent to each exhibit chairman. Since most 
clubs keep scrapbooks and hoard clippings 
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which mention them, this additional service 
is most gratefully received, and builds up 
tremendous good will for the library. 

There are eleven cases in the lobby; a 
table case with four partitions, six wall cases, 
and one individual movable case. Groups 
sponsoring exhibits may elect to fill any or all. 
When a group decides to share time the total 
effect is such that the exhibits librarian can 
be excused for laboring under the delusion 
that she is participating simultaneously in all 
three rings of a circus. 

On one hectic occasion, three separate ex- 
hibits were going full blast at once: the Ro- 
mance Language department was celebrating 
Pan-American Day, the Intercollegiate Zion- 
ist Federation of America was exhibiting ma- 
terials on the rescue and rehabilitation work 
of Haganah, and the Brooklyn College Radio 
Forum was questioning whether constitu- 
tional checks and balances were out-of-date! 
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(Continued from page 524) 

possible; to stress subject matter for different 
departments of the school’s curriculum; and 
to interest members of both sexes. Another 
method of filing is the Dewey decimal system. 

If the librarian possesses this file of perti- 
nent themes, as well as a picture file, varied 
patterns of letters, book jackets, and illustra- 
tions from book catalogs, very often student 
assistants or pages will be inspired to make 
the actual displays from these things. 
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RECIPES FOR BULLETIN 
BOARD DRESSING 


(Continued from page 525) 
WORLD SERIES MENU 
Ingredients: 


Brightly colored paper 

Baseball pictures from newspapers and maga- 
zines (preferably colored) 

Book jackets 


From colored paper cut large letters TAKE ME 
OUT TO THE BALLGAME. Cut from newspaper 
clippings strips to decorate these letters. When 
done spread the decorated letters across the bulletin 
board. Each letter will be a small picture of base- 
ball activity. Arrange colorful book jackets per- 
taining to baseball great and their teams above and 
below letters. Garnish with score sheet by innings, 
served as it becomes available. Serves baseball 
fans! 


CHRISTMAS COOKIE 
Ingredients: 


Red crepe paper 

Branches of evergreen 

Christmas balls and tinsel 

Book jackets 

Construction paper, green and orange 
Wax candle 

Two small angels 

Used greeting cards 
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Spread bulletin board with red crepe paper. 
Garnish ends of board with branches of evergreen. 
Sprinkle evergreen with Christmas balls and tinsel. 

Trim backs from book jackets; curl lengthwise 
over pencil; fasten cut ends at back with gummed 
tape. These long tubes make very respectable 
candles when a tiny paper flame is fastened to the 
top; may be used to decorate the tree if desired. 

Form large semicircular candle from green paper. 
Heat and melt wax from candle. Chill slightly. 
Frost top edge and side of candle with melted wax. 
Add orange flame to top. Staple to center of board 
and garnish bottom of candle with holly. 

Arrange two small rather sleepy angels on either 
side of this candle. This part of the menu should 
be prepared with art department flavoring several 
days before. Backs from your favorite Christmas 
book jackets make excellent backrests for the 
angels. 

Cut SEASON’S GREETINGS from used Christmas 
greeting cards. Add to top of bulletin board. 


Serves Christmas spirit to all! 
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Housing Exhibit 


S part of our public relations program we fea- 

ture twelve major exhibits a year in a corridor 

of the central library. They are concerned with sub- 

jects and problems of current interest, are varied in 

subject matter, and are often the result of a coop- 

erative endeavor on the part of the library and a 
local institutional, civic, or governmental agency. 

Because we feel a public responsibility to present 
unbiased facts and figures about local problems, one 
month in the year is usually devoted to a display on 
the local housing problem. In 1948 plans for the 
exhibit were begun six weeks in advance of the 
April opening. The Chicago Planning and Hous- 
ing Council sponsored the exhibit, and eleven co- 
operating agencies, both public and private, helped 
plan the show. Both the library and the council 
felt that, while previous exhibits had been fairly 
successful, something should be done to arouse 
more serious interest in impending and important 
housing legislation. 

The exhibit was designed by a student of the 
School of Design and consisted of large display 
panels on which photographs, scale drawings, and 
legends were arranged to tell the story of housing 
and slum clearance in Chicago. An old street lamp 
was also set up in the corridor and display cases 
containing books and pamphlets about housing ar- 
ranged around it. 

To complete the picture and to give it the dra- 
matic touch a room was detached from a torn down 
slum house and transported intact to the exhibit. 
It was encrusted with filth, papered with news- 
papers, and still ‘‘furnished’’ with dilapidated odds 
and ends. At one time the single room had housed 
a family of four persons. 

The response from the public was tremendous. 
Between three and five thousand persons visited 
the show every day. Men were particularly inter- 
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Worked 





ested. Local newspapers and two national maga- 
zines carried stories. Radio commentators and an- 
nouncers in the Chicago area gave it top billing 
During and following the show there was a sub 
stantial upward trend in the demand for housing 
and planning literature. 

To the best of our knowledge this was the first 
attempt on the part of a public library to carry a 
graphic story of the housing problem to its reading 
public. People are inclined to ignore many of the 
civic problems in which they should be interested 
and can only be aroused by a dramatic presentation 
of facts. Some few persons were shocked to find 
a hideous, dirty, vermin-laden shack in the library 
but many more went away with the conviction that 
what is bad for one is bad for all and that some 
thing has to be done about the housing and slum 
problem here. 

MILDRED BRUDER BUCHANAN 
Director of Public Relations 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Public Relations Institute 


YEAR to the day from its inception, the Bos 

ton Public Library Professional Staff Associa- 
tion saw its idea concerning an in-service training 
program successfully materialize in the form of a 
staff sponsored institute on “Interpreting the Li 
brary through Good Public Relations,’”’ held at th« 
library in October. 

Feeling that a need existed for stimulating pro 
fessional interest on the part of the staff, and in- 
spired by experiments undertaken elsewhere, the 
executive board of the association in October 1947 
had recommended to the library's director a tenta- 
tive plan for an expansion of its in-service training 
program to meet the more general professional 
needs of the staff. The director's counter proposal 
that the association itself sponsor such an under- 
taking, together with a generous offer of aid from 
the library administration, prompted the president 
of the association and the executive board to ap- 
point a Special Committee on In-Service Training, 
in March 1948. The committee was instructed in 
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general to investigate the possibility of setting up 
an annual institute, keeping in mind the need for 
instruction in current library problems. 

The theme selected for the first institute was 
significant in that it reflected the committee's con- 
viction concerning the vital role public relations 
play in every phase of library activity, and its im- 
portance in effectively interpreting library policy 
to the public. 

Five sessions to develop progressively the theme 
of public relations from principles to practice were 
planned and the opening session was devoted to a 
discussion of definitions and objectives, by a public 
relations expert. This was followed by ‘Public 
Relations Begin at Home,’’ which was the general 
theme of a panel discussion of such perennially 
important topics as “Making Policy and Making 
It Work,” “Staff Relations—Key to Good Service,” 
and ‘‘Staff-Management Relations—Mutual Respon- 
sibilities.” 

“Tell the People: Building Public Relations 
through the Press and the Radio” highlighted the 
discussions of the third session, concerned with the 
importance of the library's exploiting fully these 
publicity media. 

A conviction of the increasing need for libraries 
to revaluate and justify their services was reflected 
in the discussions of the fourth session, ‘Public 
Relations in Action: The A.L.A. Four Year Goals.” 
Here a panel of three speakers considered pro- 
grams and types of service, resources, and person- 
nel. The final session dealt with ‘Not by Books 
Alone: Public Relations through New Tools,” il- 
lustrating how libraries can dramatize their services 
through films and recordings and other audio-visual 
materials. 

Because of the association's desire to share the 
opportunity of hearing its distinguished guests, 
the meetings were opened to the students of the 
Simmons College Library School and librarians of 
the Boston area. The total attendance of over 
twelve hundred at the various sessions and the 
widespread enthusiasm stimulated by this experi- 
ment exceeded the committee’s most confident ex- 
pectations. From the many comments received, 
from within and without the library, the committee 
believes that the institute accomplished its dual 
purpose of providing an effective demonstration of 
one kind of in-service training and of stimulating 
and revitalizing the staff's thinking along profes- 
sional lines. In addition, it was in itself conducive 
to good relations among the staff and the admin- 
istration, who were united in a common purpose 
to bring it about, and with our colleagues from 
neighboring libraries who so enthusiastically sup- 
ported and encouraged it by their attendance. 

LouIsA S. METCALF, Chairman 
Special Committee on In-Service Training 
Boston Public Library Professional Staff 
Association 


We Multiplied Our Contacts 


OW to get information on the Great Issues 


and all public affairs to the public—that was 
our major 1948 problem. 


If we merely bought more materials in this field 
and publicized them to people who came into the 
library, our coverage would be inadequate. If we 
reached people outside the library through news- 
papers, radio, and exhibits only, we should be com- 
peting cold with ten thousand other interests and 
the results would be too slow. 
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What we needed, in addition to these, was to 
get direct contact with our people, and ringing 
doorbells was out of the question. We could reach 
many of them, however, by contacting local groups 
and the result would be informed community lead- 
ers directly motivated. 

So last year we went to meetings and we wrote 
hundreds of personal letters to group leaders. Our 
group contacts jumped from below five hundred for 
the previous year to almost fifteen hundred. Public 
affairs programs became a major interest of the ma- 
jority of our professional staff working with adults. 
We got out of the building not only to speak but 
to join groups, and one contact led to another. 

A talk on the United Nations at the League of 
Women Voters led to an invitation to participate 
in a program on free trade, which led to our pur- 
chase of the film Round Trip. This film gave us a 
wonderful opportunity to contact local business- 
men’s groups and it came in very handy when the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce needed it during 
World Trade Week. 

On recommendation of the Community Welfare 
Council, the Adult Division of the schools re- 
quested us to provide a chairman for a panel dis- 
cussion on “Community Resources and Aids for 
Youth Group Leaders” at the climax of a training 
program for such leaders. This panel led to an in- 
vitation to participate in the Mayors’ Conference 
on Youth Welfare, and later to a request for a li- 
brarian to serve on the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil’s three-man city-wide research committee. 

Another staff member working with the inter- 
cultural committee of the YWCA was asked to be- 
come active in research for the Y’s public affairs 
committee. This year she was elected to the YWCA 
board with a wider audience of key people to in- 
form of library resources. 

Staff membership on the board of the City Em- 
ployees’ Association has made it easy to get in- 
formation on local government problems to em- 
ployee leaders and to place articles in the associa- 
tion’s monthly magazine. This membership led 
also to appointment as representative at a one-day 
institute sponsored by the American Association for 
the United Nations with a chance to speak briefly 
on library resources. 


Personal letters to new city councilmen and the 
mayor brought immediate and continued requests 
for information and resulted in important research 
projects on several major municipal problems. 
Mailings to ministers, teachers, club women, and 
others have brought them in asking for the person 
who signed the letter. Once they were in we in- 
troduced them to library services and resources they 
had never expected. 

Yes, we know these things are done by librarians 
throughout the country, but perhaps not with such 
wide staff participation. No single librarian or 
small group of librarians could permeate the com- 
munity with the chain reaction we have set off... 
nor cope with its cumulative effect. 

One indication that our “group contacts’’ pro- 
gram is successful, is that when the city acquired 
a new health educator, a new coordinator of public 
affairs forums, a new executive secretary of social 
agencies, and a new director of parent education, 
each was referred to us by his organization almost 
on arrival. 

Because of this and because our follow-up re- 
quests have been so numerous and often far re- 
moved from the original reason for the contact, we 
consider the “group contacts” program our most 
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successful public relations project for 1948. Armed 
with a complete mailing list of the public affairs 


ef civic groups, churches, schools, 
women’s clubs, and other organizations, we expect 
to do an even better job in 1949. 
FRANCES HENSELMAN, Public Relations 
Director 
Long Beach, California, Public Library 


Publicity by Letter 


E believe direct advertising reaps a good har- 
vest. Much of the public relations pro- 
gram in 1948 was carried out by direct mail ad- 
vertising. A congratulatory letter and list of sug- 
gested reading for club members was sent to each 
newly elected officer living in the district. Names 
of the officers were taken from the community 
news items appearing in the local paper. A business 
letter with suggested reading for business was 
mailed to the large industrial organizations and 
insurance companies in the area. This brought 
many new borrowers to the library—people em- 
ployed in the neighborhood but not familiar with 
its facilities. 

Three medical and dental office buildings are 
located near the library. To each physician is sent 
a letter telling him about the collection of books 
of interest to prospective mothers that may be had 
in the library and which he may wish to recom- 
mend to his patients. This service has proved ex- 
tremely popular. The letter says in part: 

“We are pleased to bring to your attention that 
your library, the Albany Park Branch, has a selec- 
tion of books that contain interesting information 
for the prospective mother which you may wish to 
recommend to your patients.’’ A descriptive list 
of titles is followed by “We shall be happy to 
assist and suggest other titles on the same subject 
to patients who call at the library. These books 
may be borrowed for home use upon the presenta- 
tion of a library card, which is easy to obtain. 
Adult applicants for library cards merely sign their 
names and present satisfactory identification.” 

This personalized service makes people in the 
community feel their library is really interested in 
them and wants to be of service in every way 
possible. 

INEZ C. ADER, Librarian 
Albany Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Audio-Visual Aids 


OCHESTER is a photography-minded, film- 

_ conscious community, so it is not strange that 
the film is a natural medium for public relations. 
And our director of libraries was active in the de- 
velopment of a film council. During its organiza- 
tion the need for tangible evidence of film utiliza- 
tion in the community became apparent. A survey 
was made, and for its compilation the library lent 
its newspaper clipping files and related materials. 
The findings of this study emphasized the need of 
a central distributing agency in the community. So 
with recently available funds the library established 
a film service to meet the need. 

This service, the Reynolds Audio-Visual Divi- 
sion, has been providing free films since the spring 
of 1948. In addition, it has been active in several 
areas that take the library, its resources and services, 
into the community. Among these is the screening 
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of films, which specialists in the field concerned 
and potential users are invited to attend. At this 
time the film is evaluated and recommended or 
rejected. These preview periods serve several pur- 
poses for the mutual advantage of the library and 
of the film borrower: they determine whether the 
potential .borrower finds the film useful; they ac- 
quaint him with existing materials in the field; they 
provide for participation in film selection; they as- 
sure a live collection of films and wise expenditure 
of funds; and they inform the community of the 
library's film-loan service. Many valuable contacts 
have been made through these preview programs. 
In addition to the plan of preview periods for 
new films, film-stimulated discussion programs are 
scheduled. These are more than a service of the li- 
brary; they are a demonstration of a technique of 
film utilization in adult education. Subject matter 
is diversified to serve various groups. Since the 
inauguration of this series of programs, many 
groups have called upon the library for films and 
discussion aids for use in their organizations. 
There are other programs offered, without dis- 
cussion. They include films of general interest and 
educational value chosen from recent acquisitions 
to the library’s collection. These programs have 
served to inform the community of the film re- 
sources in the library and to promote their use. 


Film activities are not confined to the library 
premises. Frequently the demonstration programs 
are taken out and shown before groups in their 
regular programs. In addition to the actual use of 
films, representatives of the library are often called 
upon to make public appearances to describe the 
services and resources of the Film Division, and 
the utilization of this medium of communication. 


The increasing interest in and demand for films 
is tangible evidence of the effectiveness of the six- 
teen millimeter motion picture in community life. 
Direct participation in film selection and utilization 
plus the molding of a film-loan service to meet com- 
munity needs have evolved another cordial library- 
community relationship. 

NorMAN B. Moore, Head 
Reynolds Audio-Visual Division 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 


Chrysanthemums to Our Librar, 


VER sixty years ago, with $515.07 profit from 
their flower festival, some industrious and 
public-spirited women rented a room and started 
our library. A little later the library association 
they had formed furnished, decorated, and paid 
attendants for a three-room library, for which the 
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city provided rent, heat, and light. Then the city 
accepted the library as a gift from the association, 
assuming entire responsibility for its management 
and operation. Throughout the years since then, 








Pomona Library, with Carnegie money and W.P.A. 
help to a beautiful modern building, has been go- 
ing and growing. 

Because of its foundation in a flower festival, 
as part of our sixtieth anniversary we decided to 
house the Chrysanthemum Show of Pomona Val- 
ley. Since ten thousand persons (Pomona’s entire 
population is only thirty-one thousand) attended 
this two and a half day event we were more than 
justified in the effort involved in moving some 
twenty thousand books and practically relocating 
every magazine rack and book stack in the entire 
library. 

B. J. CALDWELL, Librarian 
Pomona, California, Public Library 
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Artists Exhibit 


N outstanding event of our year was an ex- 
hibition of painting, sculpture, and handmade 
jewelry by local artists, both professional and ama- 
teur. Oils and water colors of the surrounding 
countryside stimulated keen interest throughout the 
community and attracted a large number of ex- 
hibitors and visitors. 


A committee composed of a group of men and 
women who paint together on week ends and mem- 
bers of the library executive committee, made ar- 
rangements for the show and were responsible for 
collecting and hanging the pictures. Handbills an- 
nouncing rules and dates were distributed and no- 
tices placed in the local papers well in advance, 
inviting artists to participate. 

How to place the sixty pictures in a limited 
space was a challenge. As the exhibition was held 
over the week end when the library is usually 
closed the problem was solved by draping un- 
bleached muslin for a background over bookshelves 
at one end of the library and hanging pictures from 
the ceiling. It proved an excellent opportunity to 
invite newcomers to the two day tea and introduce 
them to the library and its facilities. 

The exhibit was received with such enthusiasm 
that we expect it to become an annual affair and 
that local talent will be busy painting new scenes 
of their favorite hills, lakes, and barns to show 
this year. 

MARGHRETTA DATLOWE, Chairman of 
Executive Committee 
North Castle Free Library 
Armonk, New York 


Lincolniana 


UR library is fortunate to have as one of its 

borrowers Mrs. Philip B. Kunhardt, author 
of children’s books and daughter of Frederick H. 
Meserve, authority on Lincoln. For one of the ex- 
hibits during 1948 Mrs. Kunhardt fixed a display 
in our case of her invaluable Lincoln material, in- 
cluding the Volk bronze life mask and hands. She 
arranged the material in the case herself to show 
the changes in the President's face during the five 
war years. She is writing a life of Lincoln and 
some of her material had never been shown before. 
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Of course, this was done near Lincoln’s birthday, 
which heightened the interest. 

Our local paper and the Newark Evening Neu 
were both notified of the exhibit and both ran sto 
ries about it with pictures. Two of the New York 
papers wanted articles but Mrs. Kunhardt preferred 
to keep it local. The high schools, both public and 
parochial, were told of the exhibit and came by 
classes to see it. The newspaper articles aroused 
interest and many people throughout the county 
came to see these unusual and rare treasures. 

Although we do a great deal of publicity, writ 
ten, radio, and with displays and printed material, 
each year, we feel that this was the most fitting to 
our library and the most outstandingly impressive 
for 1948. 

MiriAM E. Bass, Librarian 
Morristown, New Jersey, Library 


Art Exhibit 


E often speak of undiscovered talent of in 

dividuals, but what of unknown valuables 
possessed by individuals? Through nine students 
and four professors, most of whom served overseas 
during World War II, we were able to present to 
our student body, and the public, an exhibition of 
art objects the like of which can be seen only in 
museums or where the objects originated. Th: 
theme was Oriental and Italian art. 

Stories surrounded many of the objects displayed 
There was a wine decanter and cup set designed 
for use only of members of Chinese royalty, which 
once belonged to Madam Lu Pu'i Tong, Lady-in 
Waiting to the last Empress Dowager of China; 
a wooden Chinese household deity carved from the 
single root of a black wood tree, which was 
polished over a period of years by using the fingers 
and oil from the surface of the human body; the 
Goddess of Fertility, once a part of the balustrade 
leading up to the Altar of Heaven in the Temple 
of Heaven outside Peiping, China, made of glazed 
tile and over a thousand years old; a decorative 
jade screen featuring six kinds of jade and sup- 
ported by handcarved teakwood; a thousand-year- 
old Korean pottery dish; and numerous other ar- 
ticles. Books dealing with the culture of the sources 
of these pieces were placed with the various ar- 
rangements. 
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The public was apprised of this event through 
the radio and newspaper. Letters of invitation were 
sent to many civic groups. Posters and announce- 
ments informed the student body. It was held in 
the library and the entire school was open to the 
public. The exhibition was so successful that a 
professor who has an extensive and valuable South 
American collection has offered it for use at the 
pleasure of the library. It has been suggested that 
we make an exhibition of this nature an annual 
affair. 

CARROLL NANCE, Librarian 
Jacksonville, Florida, Junior College 


“Collectors’ Holiday” 
| gat ac Legh goals in library public relations, 


widening contacts among all groups in the 
community, attracting newly interested people to 
the library, and bringing the citizen closer to his 
library, were successfully accomplished by our li- 
brary in 1948 through the presentation of three 
exhibits. . 

Feeling that many people in the city and near 
by had hobby collections they might want to dis- 
play at the library, we made contacts through li- 
brary patrons, community groups, and trustees, and 
a number of persons were asked to exhibit. The 
first display of unusual and fascinating things peo- 
ple collect, entitled ‘Collectors’ Holiday,’ was put 
on in February and proved tremendously popular 
notwithstanding snowy weather. Dolls, fans, 
menus, a nationally known tea-tag collection, Civil 
War material, and china were exhibited in cases on 
the main floor corridor easily accessible to all. 
Publicity was given the display through personal 
letters, radio, special newspaper stories, announce- 
ments on the library's monthly bulletin, and cir- 
culars. So much interest was aroused, with many 
people coming forward who wanted to exhibit, that 
plans were immediately made for another display 
in the fall. 

The second edition of ‘Collectors’ Holiday’’ was 
held in November with displays of old china, bells, 
objets d'art, and autographs. It attracted a record 
crowd, including city officials and many out-of- 
towners. Plans are now under way for further 
editions of this popular show, to be held in 1949. 


The third outstanding display of the year was 
the Albert Payson Terhune Memorabilia exhibit 
held in September in connection with National 
Dog Week. The display included all of the Ter- 
hune books together with photographs from the 
personal collection of Mrs. Albert Payson Terhune. 
Since the noted author’s home was not far from 
Paterson and because of his long-time associations 
with this area, it was possible to have a special 
newspaper editorial on the display as well as other 
excellent publicity. 

The renewed interest in the books and materials 
related to the ‘Collectors’ Holiday” and Albert 
Payson Terhune exhibits was further evidence of 
the value to the library of these displays. 

LEO R. Etzkorn, Librarian 
Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Publicizing Personalities 


— that articles resulting from per- 
“ sonal contacts made by the local newspaper 
writer are given more attention than those sub- 
mitted by the staff, our enterprising librarian 
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planned two series of articles of sufficient interest 
to appeal to the editors of two local papers. 


The most successful proved to be “Behind the 
Scenes of a Public Library.” For this a local re- 
porter was invited to interview each week a staff 
member from a different department. With his 
article appeared a short biography of the staff mem- 
ber interviewed. The paper carrying this series ran 
nine weekly articles of two or three columns. 

To interest the second local paper the librarian 
decided to feature “The Man of the Mouth.” A 
prominent businessman of the community was 
named each month by the library. Since a news- 
paper is always interested in publicizing an impor- 
tant advertiser and the man himself is not averse to 
such honor there was splendid cooperation. The 
articles called attention to a library display consist- 
ing of pictures and other items relating to the man 
and his particular business. This material was 
eventually turned over to the historical collection 
maintained by the branch. 


The first man honored was a prominent dry 
cleaner who had grown up in the neighborhood 
and had also had an interesting career as champion 
bicycle rider and as a Navy commander. His in- 
terest in the display and subsequent visits with his 
family and friends resulted in his becoming ac- 
quainted with the library. 

MARIE MELBERG, Public Relations Assistant 
Legler Regional Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Summit on Its Way 


AST spring, the City of Summit held a town 

meeting at which each department of the gov- 
ernment was permitted to tell of its future plans 
and expenditures. Like anything connected with 
possible taxation, it was well attended and people 
found they did not fully understand the govern- 
ment of the city. Consequently, the library received 
repeated calls for information. This interest caused 
the staff to wonder if possibly they could not do 
something to make the government more under- 
standable to the public. 

The method evolved was a series of meetings 
entitled “Summit on Its Way.” Each meeting 
allows several departments of government to pre- 
sent their activities in talks to the audience. But 
since such a program would have provided only 
one side of the question, each meeting has an out- 
side expert who gives the situation in other cities 
and possible reforms for Summit. In that way a 
well-rounded picture is given of each government 
agency. Also, after the speakers are finished, the 
audience has a chance to ask questions. This has 
prov2n the most popular part of the program. 

This series is a great public relations feature. 
Not only has there been a good audience at each 
meeting, but also the city officials are favorably 
impressed with the service we are doing the various 
departments. This feeling has caused them to co- 
operate fully in all our efforts and to furnish speak- 
ers whenever needed. That is the beauty of this 
piece of public relations; it not only attracts a 
crowd but it also can be carried on with little or 
no expense. It is truly a help to the community 
and one not beyond any library not afraid of work. 


JAMES M. HILLARD, Assistant Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Summit, New Jersey 
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Asking the Doctor 


AST year the Minneapolis Public Library asked 
the doctor. 

For several years the various editions of a book- 
list for expectant mothers has been one of our best 
sellers. Copies of it were carried on the welcome 
wagon. In 1948 when a new supply was needed, an 
entirely revised list called “ABC for Mothers-to-Be”’ 
was prepared. As before the welcome wagon re- 
ceived its quota. In addition, the city’s baby spe- 
cialists were sent letters asking if they would not 
like lists to give their patients. 

The reply from the doctors was encouraging and 
lists were dispatched in varying amounts to their 
offices. 

This was not the first time we had invaded the 
doctor's office in 1948. When the annual report 
came out in the spring everyone thought it should 
be where non-library users would see and read it. 
Almost everyone agreed that a doctor's waiting 
room was the one place people would read “‘any- 
thing’ from sheer desperation, even a library re- 
port. Staff members canvassed the Medical Arts 
Building and the Physicians and Surgeons Building 
with copies of the report in their arms. They rarely 
received a turn-down, usually being invited to place 
the booklet on the reading table themselves. It was 
heartening to see, in doubling back through the 
halls later, a patient nose-deep in the library's an- 
nual story. 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Administra- 
tive Assistant 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public 
Library 


Ceiling Projectors 


_ October 1948, we were presented with four 
ceiling projectors for the use of the bedridden 
in the community. Donors were public-spirited 
service clubs of the community, Lions, West End 
Lions, Kiwanis, and Optimist clubs. 

The Lions Club, prime mover in the project, 
purchased the first machine. Its energetic president 
suggested to other clubs that this be made a com- 
munity project and they enthusiastically followed. 
The Austinite, a local paper, sponsored the project 
and invited contributions. A local committee of 
key people was organized. 

This new type of aid to helpless patients unable 
to hold a book was designed during the war for the 
use of men in Army and Navy hospitals and was 
made available to civilians in 1947. A mechani- 
cally simple machine was developed by which pages 
of a book are projected on the ceiling and are turned 
or reversed by means of a control switch operated 
by the pressure of a finger. Books which have been 
microfilmed for this project number about four 
hundred and include mystery and western stories, 
humor, sports, travel, biography, and books for 
children. They are made available by authors and 
publishers on a royalty free basis and are sold at 
cost. All come in metal containers. 


Both books and projectors are circulated to 
patrons on very much the same basis as the library 
books except that the application blank must be 
signed by a physician. The projector is delivered 
by the service clubs and a member of the library 
calls on the reader-patient each time to determine 
what he is interested in and to help in the selection 
of books. 
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Enthusiasm for this type of aid to shut-ins has 
grown here and seven projectors will soon be avail- 


able. Donations for books have reached $150. 
Each projector and book carries the name of its 
donor. This is the first ceiling projector circulated 
by the Chicago Public Library and the second in 
the state of Illinois. Its growth and success is 
being watched with interest here. 
MAUDE BLAKE, Librarian 
Austin Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Campaign for Book Projectors 


a year 1948 brought seven book projectors 
to the three hospital branches of the Lincoln 
City Library. They were not paid for out of library 
funds, but bought by public-spirited civic organiza- 
tions. Credit for obtaining the projectors goes to 
the director of city libraries, who by speeches given 
at dinners, luncheons, and meetings, and also 
through the press, aroused interest in this very 
worthy way for clubs to employ their funds. The 
cost of each projector was $187.50. 

Anything to do with hospitals and the sick has, 
of course, a decided appeal. The result of the cam- 
paign for projectors was that more were offered 
than could be used. Not all the money suddenly 
available could be accepted, but the good will that 
went along with it is a permanent and important 
acquisition. A large group of businessmen who had 
apparently never been aware of library services be- 
fore are now using them with all the enthusiasm 
of new converts. Not only the hospital libraries 
but the library system as a whole benefited from 
this campaign. 

The accompanying photograph, part of a feature 
story on the front page of both newspapers August 
5, 1948, shows the first tryout of a book projector 
The story attracted a great deal of attention and 
others have appeared since then. Other organiza- 
tions that gave projectors are the Elks Club, which 
presented two, the Quota Club, the Lincoln Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and the Lincoln Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

HELEN LER. Frost, Chief of Public Service 
Lincoln City Library 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Ceiling Projector 


PROJECTOR which permits immobilized 

patients to read from a microfilm projected 
on the ceiling over their heads, has eased weari- 
some hours for shut-ins in Nassau County. 


This community service program was set up 
through the kindness of the Zonta Club of Long 
Island. Believing any service to the handicapped 
a vital part of a library's job, the librarian appealed 
to this service club, the idea was enthusiastically 
received, and a projector and thirty microfilm books 
were purchased. When the equipment came a 
public demonstration was given to which doctors, 
ministers, social workers, hospital superintendents, 
visiting nurses, and public health and welfare ofh- 
cials in the county were invited. 

Since early fall the projector has been in constant 
use. Patients are loaned the projector and microfilm 
books only upon the recommendation of the at- 
tending physician. The period of loan is fixed ac- 
cording to the needs of the patient and the demand 
for the use of the equipment. The microfilm books 
were selected, ordered, and cataloged by the library 
staff. More than thirty boys and girls in the chil- 
dren's ward of the local hospital have been enter- 
tained and bedridden adults are using the projector 
with a great deal of pleasure. 


With the cooperation of the local newspaper, a 
projected books fund has been established, to which 
philanthropic and religious organizations or indi- 
viduals may contribute. The Zonta Club, too, plans 
to purchase additional projectors and microfilms in 
the near future. 

The value of this community service from the 
standpoint of the library is twofold. First, it is a 
source of deep satisfaction to assist an immobilized 
patient to read. Secondly, as a public relations 
medium the project is invaluable. Through the 
newspapers the local radio station, and in public 
appearances before community organizations, the 
story of “Books on the Ceiling’’ creates new interest 
and support for the library in its community. 

LILLIAN C. VAN Mater, Librarian 
Hempstead, New York, Library 


Social Calendar 


66 HIS Month in Kalamazoo,’”’ compiled as a 

public service by our library, can be seen 
on the bulletin boards of other libraries, schools, 
colleges, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and industries. It 
is also used in clearing dates by groups planning 
programs or special events. 
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This publication is just what its name implies, 
a comprehensive list of events and happenings, 
giving date, time, place, and name of sponsoring 
groups. Sports events, special film programs, lec- 
tures, plays, concerts, exhibits, and meetings of 
organizations are included. 

This, of course, includes all events sponsored by 
the library, and at the end of each issue lists of 
new films and other special services available at 
the library are included. 

This calendar of coming events is mimeographed 
on a special eye-catching letterhead which can be 
reproduced in a variety of colors. 

ELEANOR RICKER, Director of Public 
Relations 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library 


Staff Studies Public Relations 


S part of its in-service training program, our 

library devoted an entire day to a staff con- 
ference on “More Effective Public Relations for 
Better Library Service.” This proved exceedingly 
stimulating. 

In previous years we had been open on Armistice 
Day, but in order to plan an effective public rela- 
tions program it was felt that an entire day with all 
staff members was necessary. The morning was de- 
voted to a short general staff meeting followed by 
coffee and rolls. A representative of the local tele- 
phone company discussed telephone courtesy, gave 
various staff members voice mirror tests, and 
showed a film on telephone courtesy, which was 
followed by a discussion of the problems of library 
service via the telephone. The personnel director of 
a large industry known for its outstanding person- 
nel and guidance work, told about the public rela- 
tions and personnel program of his company. 

At the luncheon meeting attended by all staff 
members, library board members, and visiting li- 
brarians of the area, a panel discussion by outstand- 
ing local leaders was presented on ‘What the Com- 
munity Expects from the Public Library.”” This dis- 
cussion was moderated by the city librarian, who 
tried to keep under control a spirited discussion by 
the panel participants on the goals of the public 
library. 

The afternoon session was begun by George 
Allez, Director of the library school of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, discussing ““The Community and 
the Public Library.”” Followed a discussion on 
‘How can the library cut down its record keeping 
without impairing its services?” The result of this 
talk was the appointment of a staff committee to 
investigate the cutting of red tape and library record 
keeping. The day’s program was concluded with 
the showing of a film, By Jupiter, on the value 
of courtesy and good public relations in everyday 
life. 

The public relations program demonstrated the 
interest of staff members in this subject and the 
discussions following each presentation gave them 
the opportunity to contribute their opinions. The 
speakers from the community all found a new in- 
terest in the library because of their participation 
in the public relations day. It was found that a 
program could be prepared which was of interest 
to all staff members, pages, clerical, and profes- 
sional, as well as to members of the library board. 
Copies of the mimeographed program are available 
on request. 

GERTRUDE MorGAN, Staff Reporter 
Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
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Youth Week 


EFORE 1948 public relations in our children’s 
department was in its salad days. Posters, 
occasional newspaper articles, story hours, topical 
exhibits, and the old disarming grin made up much 
of the program. With the accelerated momentum 
of modern life, however, and the competition of 
movies, comics, radio, and television, new lures 
were developed in addition to the old, so youth 
might learn the values and pleasures of books. 

With this firmly in mind, the children’s depart- 
ment collectively tossed its head, took a deep breath, 
and delved into action for 1948. 

Youth Week was made to order. Election had 
been held in senior and junior high schools for 
student “town officials” for a day. According to 
exact library procedure, the “mayor’’ appointed his 
student “‘public library trustees.” The “library 
board” selected a “head librarian” according to 
qualifications suggested by our own chief and then 
“hired” a student library staff. For an entire day, 
the library, like other town departments, was turned 
over to the “new” trustees and staff. There were 
five in the children’s department. They did desk 
and clerical work, helped with reference questions, 
arranged posters. Some took over the school 
branches. At their staff meeting they described 
their work, listened with simulated professional in- 
terest to book reviews by regular staff members. 
These young people had become vividly interested 
in the library; perhaps the seed of recruiting was 
sown, too? 

ELAINE Beatty, Library Assistant 
Juvenile Department 
Free Public Library 
Bloomfield, New Jerse) 


“How Much World Government ?”’ 


66 OUNG people must be taught to think 

constructively about the major social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems which confront them 
as citizens of one world.””* At no time has youth 
faced such an important task. If One World is to 
be a fact, not just a vision, then it will be the task 
of this present high school generation to see that 
it is a better world. It is, therefore, important that 
young people have good leadership. Such then is 
the task before parents, teachers, librarians, and all 
who work with young adults. 

When the A.L.A. published its Great Issues pro- 
gram one of the suggestions in the outline for 
action was to make the Great Issues the topic for 
discussion in teen-age groups. Our library is ideally 
located for work with high school students, as it 
serves two large high schools, the Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Calvin Coolidge. After discussing 
and tentatively planning a program on world gov- 
ernment we presented the idea to the schools. Prin- 
cipals and teachers approved the plan and supplied 
names of leading students. 

The next step was to write notes to and talk with 
students. Their responses were gratifying. Some 
knew there was a movement for world government 
but little more on the subject. What mattered most 
was all were willing and eager to learn. They or- 
ganized a planning committee and went to work. 

A selected list of films in the A.L.A. bulletin on 
the Great Issues helped in choosing a suitable short 

1J. W. Studebaker, ‘Secondary Education for a New 


World,”’ The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Vol. 249 (January 1947) p. 140 
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film—one which would serve as a good introduc- 
tion to a discussion. Availability, rental charges, 
and length of films narrowed the choice to three, 
and from this number the State Department's “Ex- 
panding World Relationships’’ was chosen. 

A call to the United World Federalists office in 
the District of Columbia resulted in a discussion 
leader for the program, also pamphlet material and 
reprints of magazine articles for the students to 
read in preparation for participation in the discus- 
sion. The library furnished such suitable material 
as Cord Meyer's Peace or Anarchy, Harris Wof- 
ford’s It’s Up to Us, Emery Reves’ Anatomy of 
Peace, William G. Cart’s One World in the Mak- 
ing, and Louis Dolivet’s The United Nations, and 
magazine articles, pamphlets, and clippings from 
the vertical files. 

Announcements multigraphed in the library 
offices were given to the planning committee for 
distribution to classmates and friends. Also the 
Roosevelt High School paper carried a notice of 
the program. Any other publicity was by word of 
mouth. Realizing that only the more serious 
minded students would be interested in such a dis 
cussion, the committee anticipated an attendance 
of around thirty. 

Actually just this number showed up. The film, 
which portrayed the changes in United States rela 
tions with the world from Jefferson's day to the 
present atomic age, served as a springboard to the 
lively discussion. The young people had taken their 
reading seriously and their comments and questions 
showed their interest. Of what importance is na- 
tional sovereignty? Would nations be willing to 
relinquish some of their sovereignty for world gov- 
ernment? Would the United States be willing to 
lead off in the establishing of world government ? 
What should world government encompass—a 
world bank? Elimination of tariffs? Control of 
famine? Maintenance of the peace? Are the lead- 
ing nations ready for world government? For in- 
stance, France cannot manage her own elections. 
The Thirteen Colonies and their union were com- 
pared to today’s nations and their possible federa- 
tion. A few students thought the United Nations 
should be given “‘teeth,” and, of course, the veto 
power came in for its share of discussion. A Cool- 
idge High School student became indignant when 
someone suggested a world government could be 
formed without Russia. It has to be One World 
in truth for him. 

The time was all too short and when the library 
closed at nine the students continued their discus- 
sion with the speaker as they walked down the 
street. Anders Andreasson, a Norwegian librarian, 
on visit to the United States, came as a guest and 
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was delighted to have an opportunity to see and 
hear young Americans in action. 


The next morning the student assembly commit- 
tee at Roosevelt, most of whose members helped 
plan the library project, presented the program for 
United Nations Week in the high school audi- 
torium. They borrowed the film “Expanding 
World Relationships” from the library and gave 
short informal talks on the United Nations and 
future world government. We considered this an 
excellent follow-up to the library discussion. 

Probably the most important result of the pro- 
gram was the fostering of democratic discussion 
and sharing of ideas among young adults. This 
was their first experience outside the classrooms, in 
which they had a chance to become discussion con- 
scious. Since many of the students expressed a 
desire for more such programs, plans are being 
made for discussions of more of the Great Issues. 
Other organizations such as the international rela- 
tions clubs and the Junior Town Meeting, on hear- 
ing of the program, conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing clubs among the students. In addition to these 
results, it was felt that the contacts we had made 
with the schools and students were valuable and 
that the young people had acquired a new relation- 
ship with the public library. 

HELEN HAVERTY, Adviser to Young Adults 
Petworth Branch 
District of Columbia Public Library 


Young Moderns 


E have directed special effort this past year 

toward interesting the young adults of our 
community. A group of these teen agers recently 
chose, “_Now—If Parents Understood Us,” as the 
subject of a panel discussion held in the library as 
part of the 1948-1949 forum program. 

The forum committee, made up of key people of 
the community who have guided this popular li- 
brary activity through eighteen successful seasons, 
welcomed the opportunity of drawing the young 
people into active participation in the forum. Spon- 
soring discussions of the problems of youth, such 
as drinking, smoking, driving the family car, and 
others, the committee felt could remove the lack of 
understanding which sometimes exists between 
young people, parents, and teachers. Among those 

« who attended were parents and educational leaders 
and the question period left no doubt that both 
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young people and adults were surprised and inter- 
ested in each other’s- views. 

Home, school, and social problems of the teen 
ager have been aired before at the library. A similar 
discussion was held earlier at a Young Moderns 
program. The popularity of this event prompted 
the librarian to suggest to the forum committee that 
the young people appear before the forum audience. 
The members of the panel were high school stu- 
dents. 

Young adults had the spotlight again when the 
conductor of the high school orchestra spoke on 
“Music of the Slavs.’ Student members of the 
orchestra, in costume, illustrated with song and in- 
strument the folk music of the Slavic nations. 

The young people of the community were also 
featured at a recent meeting in the library of the 
local historical association as a blue-jean-and-calico- 
costumed square dance group and delighted the au- 
dience with their ““dos-a-dos and balancing ‘round.”’ 
Later in the evening the older members of the audi- 
ence joined in the dancing. 

Suggestions for the Young Moderns collection 
are invited and selections are made from a variety 
of recommended lists with the result that almost 
all of the books are popular with the readers. Titles 
run from Jane Eyre to The Case of the Black-Eyed 
Blonde. In the nonfiction section the emphasis is 
on sports, hobbies, careers, and most anything a 
young modern enjoys—from jazz to Bach to Crosby. 
Current magazines are also featured. 

The success of the Young Moderns Room may 
be gauged by the comments of one of the first users 
who remarked to no one in particular, “Gee, isn’t 
it nice in here!” 

ANNE N. DANEGGER, Head Assistant 
Toman Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Youth Takes Over 


HE traditional Library Day during Youth 

Week at our library has become one of public 
interest in the community. Speculation begins 
weeks in advance as to who will be this year’s 
“librarian.” The local papers give the occasion 
front page space and an air of expectancy per- 
meates the entire library. 

There are fourteen schools in the community 
participating. Two students are selected from each 
school, a boy and a girl, to be a librarian for one 
hour at a designated time. The girls officiate one 
day, the boys another. 

Upon arriving at the library, the students sign 
a “time sheet’ and are given a badge with the name 
of their school on it, which they wear while ‘‘on 
duty.” They draw straws for the kind of work 
they will do. They may be branch librarian or 
page, children’s librarian, reference librarian, cata- 
loger. They may help prepare new books for cir- 
culation, write overdue book notices, or type regis- 
try records. 

Each student is then introduced to the regular 
assistant in charge of the work who in turn care- 
fully explains the function of her department. The 
work is actually performed by the student and he 
is given every opportunity to ask questions. 

After their hour of work a “‘staff meeting’ is 
held and the librarian and the children’s librarian 
talk to the group. There is a roll call and as each 
one’s name is called he tells the others what he did 
in his official capacity. Questions are asked of 
each as well as of the librarians. 
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Year after year, class after class, the same as- 
tonishment is expressed over the fact that there 
are so many phases of library work and so much 
more to it than “‘stamping books.” The realization 
is brought home to them also that this same work 
they saw performed at their local library is re- 
peated in every other library. 

This brief introduction to library work has often 
been the means of encouraging young people to 
adopt it as their vocation. We have had three as- 
sistants on our staff whose first acquaintance with 
library work was as “student librarian.”’ 

HELGA NIELSEN, Assistant in Charge 
of Publicity 
Chicago Lawn Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


Autograph Party 


N December, Doris Shannon Garst of Douglas, 
Wyoming, was invited to the library for an auto- 
graph party. Her books were displayed at the grade 
school before she came and the children were well 
informed about what she had written. 

Mrs. Garst talked to the children and told them 
how she went about writing a book and then she 
asked them to tell her about the stories they like 
best. Having an entertaining personality and a way 
with boys and girls, she really made a hit . The 
boys and girls became really chummy and asked her 
to write a story about a horse with no men or 
women in it! 

The majority of the books Mrs. Garst has writ- 
ten have been nonfiction, about famous heroes. As 
a result, her visit has stimulated an interest in our 
biography section. For all her books we have long 
lists of names of boys and girls waiting their turn. 


Authors making personal visits to libraries really 
do create an interest in reading. 


MARGARET E, ARCHIBALD, Librarian 
George Amos Memorial Library 
Gillette, Wyoming 


High School Night 


66 IGH SCHOOL NIGHT” was perhaps our 

best publicity last year. It all began with 
a talk by Margaret Scoggins at a library conference 
at the University of Chicago. In keeping with the 
philosophy that anything done by a large library 
can be copied by a smaller one on a diminutive 
scale, the idea came: “If we can’t have a teen-age 
library, why not a high schodl night?” 

We talked it over, sounded out some of our most 
interested high school friends, read everything we 
could about teen-age books, assembled a few, and 
opened the Tuesday of Book Week, 1947. The 
high school newspaper and bulletin and our weekly 
newspaper gave us publicity. Ina brief squib head- 
lined, “Lid’s Off at the Library” we said: “On 
Tuesday night the public library ‘lets down its 
hair.’ This is the night that the high school stu- 
dents may use the library in any way they wish. 
The usual ‘hush-hush’ associated with libraries will 
be forgotten. Students may come in and feel free 
to talk about books (or anything else for that mat- 
ter) with their friends. Tuesday, in other words, 
is an informal night at the library for teen agers to 
browse or study or just talk things over. A librar- 
ian will be on hand to help locate those hard-to-find 
books or shed a bit of light on a puzzling reference 
question.” 
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Our youngest staff member, not too far removed 
from the college scene, is in charge. Her pleasant 
manner inspires confidence. Teen agers come in to 
read and study and end up by telling her their 
problems. 

Has the plan been successful? We think so. 
Though we have no coke bars or other frills, as a 
“come-on,”” the teen agers continue to come. After 
summer vacation, we decided to wait to see if there 
was a demand before reopening. The requests came 
in and the high school students took care of their 
own publicity. 

Discipline? This is no problem. The fact that 
they have some freedom doesn’t make them demand 
more. They take care of their own discipline. Per- 
haps it helps that they know that with a limited 
budget, extra privileges would be the first to go. 

A very good result of High School Night is the 
carry-over. The students feel that the library is 
theirs and continue to use it during the rest of the 
week. College students come back to read and talk 
things over when on vacation. 

IRENE HOLLAND, Librarian 
Hinsdale, Illinois, Public Library 





Breaking Down Barriers 


OCATED on a quiet side street in a neighbor- 

hood of exclusive hotels, swanky apartment 
buildings, small apartment hotels, flats, and mod- 
est homes, all linked by a series of business streets, 
our library employs a broad program of public 
relations to integrate its resources with the varied 
religious and ethnic groups of the community. 

Many reader-participation activities are planned 
but one of the most effective used during the past 
year was the continuous display of hobbies of mem- 
bers of the community. The displays were housed 
in specially constructed floor and wall cases and 
were changed often enough and were varied enough 
to keep everyone interested. 

A particularly charming exhibit was one planned 
around the original ceramics of Esther Friend, 
illustrator. The ceramics were supplemented with 
action photographs showing the designing, casting, 
baking, and glazing, together with colorful book 
jackets from the pottery and sculpture collection. 


One of the most popular exhibits contained 
miniature hats, rich in color and materials, strik- 
ingly arranged against a background of needles, 
thimbles, pin cushions, and swatches of materials. 
They were loaned by Gertrude Newman, author 
of Polly Poppingay, Milliner, and were prominently 
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featured in the display, which also carried other 
career stories for girls. 

Exhibits are obtained by a kind of chain-reac- 
tion. People visiting the library talk about their 
own collections or those of friends in the neighbor- 
hood and scmetimes with very little encourage- 
ment offer them for exhibit. Newspaper publicity 
also attracts hobbyists and would-be collectors and 
exhibitors. Excellent cooperation is provided by 
the local newspaper, which is gerierous with both 
space and headlines. 

This program has resulted in the breaking down 
of many of the barriers that create “‘social dis- 
tance” in a typical city neighborhood. Through 
personal effort and the sharing of enthusiasm our 
library is acquiring community friends as well as 
users and supporters. 

NELLIE MARLATT CLARK, Librarian 
Lake View Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 


From Literature and Science 


i peggrage episodes of the great epic, Chan- 
son de Roland, and The Cid, were the 
background for one of our most satisfying library 
displays during Catholic Press Month, 1948. The 
display highlighted some of the great literature of 
Italy, France, and Spain, supplemented by scenes 
showing the death of Roland, and the departure of 
the Cid into exile. It was a cooperative effort of 
members of the French and Spanish clubs, their 
sponsor, and the librarian. The scenes included a 
cathedral and a battlefield, with knights, ladies, 
children, and soldiers in gallant array. The figures, 
dolls, dressed in the costume of the period by the 
students, were realistic and artistic. 

Our other display also during Catholic Press 
Month was arranged by members of the science 
club. Handmade figures of some of the great men 
of science, each exhibited with something character- 
istic of his particular contribution, were placed on 
a table under the picture of St. Albertus Magnus, 
the patron saint of the science club. Books pertain- 
ing to the men, or written by them, were cleverly 
worked into the display. 

Both exhibits attracted favorable attention and 
gave those participating a feeling of having had a 
part in an interesting achievement. 

SISTER ESTHER Marie, O.P., Librarian 
Siena College Library 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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“Did You Know... ?” 


UDGING the success of publicity by the in- 

crease in circulation and the number of new 
patrons, the most successful day-in and day-out 
publicity of our library during 1948 was the radio 
program, “Did you know .. .?” 

When station KTKN offered us free time it 
immediately became apparent we would have to 
devise a program that would be practical as radio 
entertainment, practical in inducing people to use 
the library, and practical in the matter of time 
spent on the program being justified by increased 
use of the library. Consultations between studio 
officials and our staff brought forth a number of 
ideas as to the type and handling of programs, and 
after various experiments there finally evolved a 
simple five minute program known as “Did you 
know .. .?” 

Written and read by the librarian, it is presented 
three times a week, and announced, in part, as 

_ did you know?—odd and little known facts 
gathered from the books in the Ketchikan Public 
Library. . . .” This sums up fairly accurately the 
type of program. Experience has shown that for 
maximum listening appeal each program should 
consist of about three items, and these items are 
usually suggested by the reference work of the 
previous few days. In this way only a minimum 
of time is needed in the locating of material to be 
used, and at the same time the subject matter of 
the programs is not only varied but of local in- 
terest. 

Each item is introduced by the phrase, “Did you 
know that ...?’ A discussion of spinach on a 
recent broadcast was handled in the following man- 
ner. The opening sentence was “Did you know 
that spinach originated in the deserts of Arabia?” 
This was followed by the main discussion, tracing 
the present name for spinach back to Arabic origins, 
telling how the cultivation of spinach as a potherb 
spread from Arabia to North Africa and on into 
Europe and how it was first used in Europe as a 
food and medicine, of the various kinds of spinach 
being grown to-day, their importance as a food, 
and the best time for planting and harvesting 
spinach. On the same program were accounts of 
the minuet and of how soil is produced by the 
alternate freezing and thawing of water in rock 
fissures 

The principal idea in the presentation of material 
is to give some unusual fact about an everyday 
subject, and in such a manner that the salient 
points can be remembered easily and possibly in- 
troduced by the listener into a normal conversation. 
Furthermore, by being flexible in subject matter 
and treatment, the program allows one to take 
advantage of any special event or holiday for a 
special broadcast. 

From the standpoint of time spent in the prep- 
aration of programs, “Did you know . . .?” has 
proved practical, as it requires little more than the 
actual typing-time for the preparation of scripts. 
It is practical in bringing people to the library as 
shown by the number who have come asking for 
further information on a topic discussed, or merely 
asking, “Are you the person who talks on the 
radio?”’ And, it is practical as radio entertainment, 
for when KTKN made a selection of their most 
popular programs for a special network broadcast 
they included “Did you know .. .?” 

J. C. Lort, Librarian 
Ketchikan, Alaska, Public Library 
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Radio Helps 


UR radio story hour is broadcast directly from 

the library each week. The children’s librar- 
ian tells a story to the boys and girls who attend the 
broadcasts and then interviews five or six young- 
sters. The children are given an opportunity to 
answer questions and then may recite a poem or 
sing a song. Questions vary from week to week but 
some typical ones have been about their pets, favor- 
ite school subjects, favorite books, what they want 
to be when they grow up. Two fifteen minute 
radio story hours are held each week—one on Tues- 
day afternoon for boys and girls in the second 
through the sixth grades, and one on Wednesday 
afternoon for preschool, kindergarten, and first 
grade children. 

A little over a year ago, the local Kiwanians do- 
nated a filmstrip, slide projector, and screen, and 
the library now has a collection of approximately 
forty story filmstrips in color, some of which are 
shown to the children after each broadcast. Such 
stories as Cinderella, Peter Rabbit, Little Black 
Sambo, Jack and the Beanstalk, and Rumpelstiltskin 
are included in our collection. 

Louise DUNFORD, Librarian 
McLean Public Library 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Calling All Writers 


UR Book Week program was based on a short 

story contest. The children’s librarian an- 
nounced this to each grade of the elementary 
schools. The local weekly paper, Oak Leaves, car- 
ried the story of the plan. Short stories were limited 
to a thousand words and were classed by grades: 
three and four, five and six, seven and eight, making 
three groups. Oak Park authors of children’s books 
formed a committee to judge the stories. A follow- 
up of articles in Oak Leaves repeated the informa- 
tion of the first article and gave the deadline for 
entries. More than five hundred stories were writ- 
ten, two hundred were considered, and over fifty 
were worth publishing. 

Winners in the contest were announced at a com- 
munity Book Week program. Publicity on this in- 
cluded special invitations, an Oak Leaves article, 
spot radio announcements, and posters in the li- 
brary and branches. This community affair was 
held in the Children’s Little Theatre, by arrange- 
ment with the schools, on Sunday afternoon. 
Martha King, Children’s Book Editor of the Sun- 
Times, was the speaker, talking informally about 
books and authors. Oak Park’s authors of chil- 
dren's books each spoke briefly on writing and 
named the winners in the contest. That same eve- 
ning three of the nine winners were interviewed 
over WOAK. The script for this was built by a 
member of the library staff and gave a bit about 
Book Week and this contest. It also used in dra- 
matic form the winning stories in connection with 
an interview of the young authors. 

The following issue of Oak Leaves carried the 
story of the community program (over three hun- 
dred attended), a picture of the winners, and an 
editorial. In three weekly issues following were 
published the nine winning stories. The Director 
of Playgrounds in Oak Park, who was a member of 
the judging committee, is using the stories for dra- 
matic interpretation in the village recreation pro- 
gram. 

E.sie McKay, Librarian 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 





Horrible Examples 


UCH interest was shown by students and 

faculty of the Cleveland Trade School and 
cooperation was offered by the county prosecutor's 
office in our most striking display, which resulted 
from a wave of damaged and stolen books. As ours 
is a technical school all our books are expensive 
and we could not afford to be complacent over the 
loss. 

We divided our display into two one-week 
periods and used the human relations program as 
the underlying theme. The principal and teachers 
not only cooperated but pushed the whole idea 
vigorously and daily bulletins mentioned that this 
was not merely a library problem but one of citizen 
ship. The relationship between students, the effect 
one student might have on so many, how one can 
help or hurt others, belonging to groups, group 
loyalty, the loss to each individual, and the fact that 
city and state felt the problem important enough to 
be actively concerned about it were all brought out 

The first week the two adjoining center hall dis 
play cases were backed with somber black crepe 
paper and in the first a large painted copy of the 
state code relating to stolen goods and the destruc- 
tion of public property was centered. From this 
black satin ribbons extended to horrible examples 
of mutilated books, soiled and torn pages, and a 
large new book which had caused much discussion 
the previous week was shown in its mutilated state 
Under each example was a small sign, ‘This costs 
$1.80 to re-bind,”” “This costs $5.30 to replace, 
“This is out of print. It cannot be replaced,” and 
so on. 

The other case carried a copy of the municipal 
ordinance relating to malicious destruction of prop- 
erty and was as stark and sober as the first case 
Here again were the black ribbons leading to addi 
tional pointed examples. 

The opposite bulletin board, also black shrouded, 
contained actual copies of warrants issued by the 
prosecutor's office and signed by that man himself 
under the two laws. Never did I pass without 
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seeing a small group of boys thoughtfully reading 
them, and many were the questions asked. 

A circumstance which highlighted this also was 
the taking of pictures of the display by a news 
photographer during the students’ lunch hour. 
Naturally, this caused a commotion and several 
more thoughtful students remarked, ‘This isn’t 
gonna look so good for Trade School.’’ The answer, 
“Heck, you're Trade School!’’ Public opinion was 
beginning to be brought to bear. 

The following Monday morning the appearance 
of the display cases was in marked contrast to their 
previous forbidding air. Backgrounds were color- 
ful flowered wallpaper (courtesy painters’ and 
paperhangers’ apprentices) and huge signs of elec- 
tric blue and brilliant yellow appeared. Gaily col- 
ored, the gayer and fancier the better, book jackets 
bloomed on the wallpaper and the lesson was 
brought home with a smash: “You Could Have 
Had These—Bur.”’ A number of students begged 
me to take their names “in case you ever have 
enough to buy them books.” 

We feel this effort has been successful so far as 
the library is concerned and the faculty tell us it 
has cut down the textbook losses also. The prin- 
cipal was so well pleased he asked the librarian to 
send a report of it to the superintendent of schools 
for our school’s part in the effort to better human 
relations. 

L. DoLtores RYAN, Librarian 
Cleveland, Ohio, Trade School 


Stressing Local History 


OME years ago the local trust company gave our 
library some wood blocks they had had cut by 
a local artist. These showed early Montclair 
scenes and had been used in the 1930's to illus- 
trate prestige literature. Since that time the pic- 
tures, although historically and artistically inter- 
esting, have not been available. 
Last summer we used ten of these wood blocks 
on sheets of vellum of five assorted colors. After- 
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wards the sheets were cut into post card size panels, 
each bearing one picture with descriptive title. The 
address side of each card reads, “From the local 
history collection of the Montclair Library.’’ Per- 
mission was obtained from the artist's widow to 
reproduce the woodcuts for sale. 

The five thousand post cards (five hundred of 
each of ten designs) cost $17.75 for paper; $18 for 
make up, press work (in dark brown ink), trim- 
ming, packing, and shipping; and $10 for type; a 
total of $45.75. Before ordering the cards the pub- 
lic relations department sold a progressive local 
book and stationery store on the idea of offering 
part of the cards for sale at five cents each. They 
ordered fifty dollars worth (two thousand) at two 
and a half cents each to retail for double that. 

This left us three thousand free cards plus $4.25 
profit. The cards have served as attractive stationery 
for gracious notes and, especially in sets, as useful 
gifts for public relations purposes—including the 
spreading of a reminder that the library's local his- 
tory file values gifts of such material. 

DorotHy WAUuGH, Public Relations 
Montclair, New Jersey, Library 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


ORE than 1,500 persons from the community 

and from all over Detroit attended the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the Gabriel 
Richard Branch Library on February 4, 1948. 
People came and went all day long, some staying 
for a good part of the afternoon or evening. At 
11 P.M. there were still remaining guests. 

In addition to visits throughout the day by key 
persons from the community, the branch was hon- 
ored by calls from the Mayor of Detroit and sev- 
eral members of the Common Council. Neighbor- 
hood merchants sent flowers; hundreds of guests 
signed the day's official guest book. The library 
was enlivened by exhibits. Local high schools sent 
their young people in relays throughout the day to 
entertain in choral groups, as piano or vocal solo- 
ists, in verse-speaking choirs. In the evening there 
was a musical program by a high school orchestra. 
The observance was planned under the direction of 
the branch librarian, by local committees made up 
of faculty members of schools, the clergy, mer- 
chants, and appreciative library patrons. 

Invitations were sent by mail to the branch mail- 
ing list and to interested persons and organizations, 
and were distributed by the library through all its 
departments and agencies. 

The newspapers gave good space with pictures, 
and radio stations carried announcements. 

Refreshments were served throughout the day. 
The library was alive with an exhilarating air of 
neighborliness and enthusiasm. Funds to defray 
the costs of flowers and refreshments required for 
such en masse hospitality were raised by a staff 
project. 

A community observance such as this of a neigh- 
borhood library's anniversary was important and 
successful because as a project it related to the 
immediate self-interest of the people we were try- 
ing to reach. The appeal was to the community 
and the community responded. They enjoyed the 
atmosphere of good will and well-being which 
characterized the celebration; they were interested 
in the exhibits attesting to the progress and growth 
of their own neighborhood and their own library; 
they felt a pride in the part played in the affair by 
their own young people and by their own hard- 
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working committees. The publicity given to the 
project brought some of this salutary spirit into 
every Detroit community. The city-wide distribu- 
tion of the Anniversary Invitation with its well 
stated manifesto of the Detroit Public Library's 
dedication to community service underscored the 
entire project. 
CATHARINE HAUGHEY, Head 
Public Relations Division 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Library 


A Southern Library's Quarter-Century 


HOUGH not as important as Truman's elec- 

tion or the revelation of spy activities in 
America, Shreve Memorial Library of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, observed a very special occasion in De- 
cember that rivaled—at least in local library circles 
—these 1948 headlines. 

The event? Why, our Silver Anniversary, of 
course! It was important date for this library be- 
cause it marked—not unusual age, or size, or even 
any special features not possessed by most libraries 
of comparable size—but a story of real progress 
and prospects for an even brighter future. 

Shreve Memorial Library was dedicated to the 
people of Shreveport, December 6, 1923, after 
three unsuccessful campaigns conducted to secure 
a free public library. 

Plans for the celebration of the birthday included 
an interesting project combining two popular forms 
of recreation: reading and photography. A photo- 
graphic contest designed to stimulate interest in 
books and reading was sponsored by the library. 
Rules required that photographs incorporate books 
as the main theme, and many unusual and ingeni- 
ous entries were received. Winning contestants 
were awarded prizes of books and photographic 
equipment. 

Next came the birthday party itself, a tea and 
open house. The building was gaily dressed with 
bouquets of bright poinsettias interspersed with 
silvered greenery, combining the silver anniversary 
and Yuletide motifs. Over 350 persons called be- 
tween the appointed hours to extend congratula- 
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tions. Special treats that evening were two exhibits, 
one of all photos submitted in the “books’’ contest 
and another of an outstanding collection of old 
and rare books and docutnents loaned through the 
courtesy of the R. W. Norton Art Foundation of 
Shreveport. In addition to congratulatory wires, 
letters, and flowers, the library also received a real 
birthday present—a projected books machine pre- 
sented by the local Lions Club. 

Anniversary Week featured a series of five pro 
grams directed by Shreveport women’s clubs. The 
series consisted of three speakers, an exhibit of 
antiques, glassware, paintings and hocked rugs, and 
a Great Books discussion. One of the speakers was 
James Aswell, noted literary figure and author of 
the controversial Southern best seller, The Mid 
summer Fires. 

Publicity for the anniversary included almost 600 
column-inches of print on the various activities 
feature stories, editorials, society stories, and pic- 
tures. The Shreveport Magazine devoted the covet 
of the December issue to the library and also ran 
a history-feature in the same number. 

The photo contest, the tea and open house, the 
five programs, the publicity, all served to focus 
attention on the library, its resources and services, 
and to renew old acquaintances and make many 
new friends. 

Betty LYNN HARREL, Assistant 
Shreve Memorial Library 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Fifty Golden Years 


66 HAT are birthdays?” said Eeyore in 

Winnie-the-Pooh. “Here today and gone 
tomorrow. Let’s make a note of them while we 
can.” That is what our children’s department 
thought about the fiftieth anniversary of organized 
work with children here, and so appointed a birth 
day committee. Book Week was chosen as an ap 
propriate time. 

The committee felt the need of an attractive leaf 
let to tell the tale and list present day agencies and 
services, and the artistic leaflet, "50 Golden Years, 
which took the golden rose as the symbol of 
achievement was designed, prepared, and printed 
within the library. Recognition is given in the story 
to the work of the pioneer librarians who cared for 
both children and reading, who saw in children in 
dividuals responsive to beauty and laughter, saw 
in books and reading influences for good, and s 
developed practical ways of bringing children and 
books together. 

This first children’s room was opened in 1898 
It had high bookcases ranged in close order around 
the walls. About halfway up each side was a broad 
ledge. The top shelves were reached by a ladder 
on wheels. Many a child used to circle the room in 
search of the book of his choice, one foot hopping 
along the ledges, the other pushing the ladder 
Robert Haven Schauffler recalls this first children’s 
room in the preface to his Printed Joy. 


I love the Cleveland libraries. What 
thrills have been mine as I stood perched on one 
leg like a stork, halfway up the ladder, utterly 
oblivious of time and space, drinking in equal 
parts of Jules Verne and the dust of the Central 
Library, which Euclid Avenue knows no more! 


About the time of the opening of the first chil- 
dren’s room, the first school library was opened 
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Later neighborhoods were serviced by home librar- 
ies. Weekly visits were made by volunteers who 
circulated books through the homes, told stories, 
and organized reading groups. Logical extensions 
of the classroom and home libraries weré the 
branch, school, and station libraries. 

Today faith in childhood is realized in many 
centers: children’s rooms in thirty-one branch li- 
braries and in five elementary and seventeen junior 
high school libraries, service for children in four 
community stations. In addition there are films for 
education and entertainment, talking books and 
books in braille, books and ceiling projectors, and 
bookmobile service for children in remote areas. In 
the early days of the library, story hours for boys 
and girls were a popular feature of the work. 
Today each branch library holds at least one weekly 
story hour. 

This golden anniversary proved newsworthy and 
a good public relations project also. The work of 
the committee pirouetted from purpose, to plan, to 
publicity. 

In the city-wide observance, every available pro- 
motional means was used, locally and centrally. 
Branches had teas, some with guest speakers. 
Others had open house, special exhibits, and proj- 
ects for juvenile borrowers. The mayor issued a 
proclamation. The three local daily papers publi- 
cized anniversary plans. Local radio stations granted 
time for special programs, and organizations like 
the Boy Scouts, Urban League, and Church Federa- 
tion gave their regular radio time to the library. 
The Fairytale Theatre, a feature of WGAR, saluted 
the golden anniversary of the library. The Board of 
Education FM station broadcast spot announce- 
ments. Television station WEWS televised an in- 
terview with the original children’s librarian. One 
of the early directors and some guest authors were 
introduced on a program for adults. 

Exhibits outside the library as well as within 
attracted a variety of people. An appropriate poster 
was displayed in many store windows. Banks, 
restaurants, and other institutions in the downtown 
and outlying areas featured street window exhibits 
on library services to children. A beautiful display 
was arranged by a jeweler, who chose the anniver- 
sary symbol of the golden rose, and set it in preci- 
ous stones. The Cleveland Transit Company called 
attention to the library's birthday in its leaflet 
“Going Places,” which is distributed freely on all 
streetcar and bus lines. 

The Children’s Department will not rest with the 
accomplishments of fifty years, rather will it move 
confidently to greet the wants and desires of the 
children of tomorrow. The boys and girls growing 
up need the inner resources that the cultural arts 
can give, and the Children’s Department will con- 
tinue the important function of building character 
in children through the best in books, films, and 
recordings. 

ADELINE CORRIGAN, Chairman 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee 
Children’s Department 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Golden Anniversary 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 

Public Library of the District of Columbia 

was the occasion for celebration in Washington, 
D.C., during January. 

Special exhibits were arranged featuring the 

growth of the library from its establishment in a 
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house that was formerly a residence, through its 
removal to the imposing building on Mount Ver- 
non Square, and the expansion into a system of 
fourteen branches. Books published or in demand 
fifty years ago were also displayed throughout the 
system. 

Newspapers were unqualifiedly cooperative. 
Feature stories, well illustrated with pictures, and 
accounts were carried by neighborhood papers and 
house organs. The district commissioners present- 
ing a proclamation in which the citizens were urged 
to visit the library during the week, and pictured 
stories of a tea given by the Board of Library Trus- 
tees afforded eye-catching publicity. 

A full page advertisement headed by a picture 
of the Central Library with text mentioning its 
various facilities and concluding with congratula- 
tions for services well performed was of special 
importance. This publicity was paid for by one 
of the largest department stores of the city. 

DorotHy D. Mason, Editorial and 
Research Assistant 
District of Columbia Public Library 
Washington, D.C. 
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Centennial 


HE year 1948 marked Worcester’s hundred 
years as a city. The library's major contribu- 
tion was made through intensive development of its 
local history collection, serving thousands of in- 
quirers seeking material for their part in the year- 
long celebration. Its special contribution consisted 
of an “Old Worcester” booklist; illustrated end 
papers and a list of books about famous men; a 
children’s guide, “Let's Discover Worcester” ; and 
the auditorium exhibit. 

This last featured the library's microfilm service 
and the new building problem. 

A sign attached to one of the two microfilm ma- 
chines read, “Worcester History on Microfilm.” 
One machine carried a special film made from 
Worcester history books, the other ran several rolls 
of newspaper about fifty years old. 

Ten posters on the new building problem fol- 
lowed the centennial idea, the first showing the 
original building, completed in 1861 and still in 
use. The last poster carried a drawing of the pro- 
posed new building. Posters in between gave pres- 
ent day statistics and illustrated new services pos- 
sible only in a modern building. 

Dorotuy M. GLEASON, Library Editor 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Pub- 
lic Library 





The cover of an attractive cutout folder 
about Bookmobile Service 





One of the inside panels of the Bookmobile 
Folder of Michigan State Library 


“The Bookmobile” 


A RADIO program with state-wide coverage 
has been the most successful public relations 
project undertaken by our library during the past 
year. Its purpose is to encourage good listening 
and good reading for boys and girls and at the same 
time promote and dramatize the bookmobile and 
the county or regional library as the most effective 
method of bringing library service to all areas of 
the state, particularly to the seven hundred thou- 
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sand persons in rural districts still without any 
library service. 

Every weekday afternoon at five, the radio station 
at Michigan State College, WKAR, broadcasts ‘“The 
Bookmobile” on AM and FM frequencies. Mate- 
rial is selected by specialists in children’s work at 
the state library. The broadcast is produced and 
acted by a professional radio staff at the college 
station. 

Stories, dramatizations, riddles, and interviews 
are all part of the program which is designed to 
capture and hold the children’s interest. The riddle 
is a regular feature. The boys and girls are asked 
to write in the answer, and at the same time tell 
what stories they wish to hear, and something about 
themselves. Some of the best letters are, in turn, 
read over the air. 

Fine cooperation between the college and the 
Michigan State Library has been a feature of both 
the production and promotion of “The Bookmo- 
bile.” WKAR has advertised it in its monthly 
bulletins and over other radio programs. 

The latest promotional plan resulted in the for- 
mation of the “Bookmobile Club.” A membership 
button in green and gold, featuring the picture of 
a bookmobile, has been produced in large quantities 
for distribution. A membership card has been 
printed with a place for the member's name. A 
Membership Creed on the reverse side includes, 
“I get books from the public library, bookmobile, 
or bookstore.’ Every boy and girl who listens to 
the program is invited to join. When anyone writes 
he receives a button, a card, and a bookmobile 
folder published by the library, which describes 
bookmobile service in detail. Articles in Michigan 
Library News, the state publication, have urged 
local librarians to promote the program and organ- 
ize library listening groups. 

The response has been excellent. An average of 
a hundred and fifty letters arrive weekly. We want 
to make “bookmobile” a household word in Michi- 
gan. Everyone who comes into contact with the 
program and its publicity will surely have a better 
understanding of this type of library service and 
its great possibilities. 

JOHN G. LORENZ, Assistant State Librarian 
Michigan State Library 
Lansing, Michigan 


At the Parish Fair 


ACH year at the parish fair our library con- 

tributes an exhibit. In 1948 we placed a 
poster exhibit of book jackets on specific subjects 
in the various exhibit buildings. For instance, book 
jackets on gardening went to the flower building; 
jackets on business went to the commercial ex- 
hibitors’ building; other subjects used were for- 
estry, homemaking, health, rural communities, ag- 
riculture, and education. The book jackets were 
mounted on heavy poster board, ranging in size 
from three to five feet in length. Captions, such as 
“Homemakers Use Your Library,” “Your Library 
Serves Business,” ‘Interested in Forestry? Visit 
Your Library,” were painted in bold letters above 
and below the jackets. A commercial artist made 
the posters, which were enthusiastically approved 
by a local public relations counsel. In previous 
years book exhibits have been set up in only one 
building, but the 1948 exhibit aimed to show the 
fifty thousand persons attending the fair that their 
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parish library serves every interest and activity in 
the parish. 
HELEN Dykes, Librarian 
Washington Parish Library 
Franklinton, Louisiana 


Gulliver Travels 


6¢6Q°‘AN you tell me how many cups of beans to 

use in preparing chili for twenty-five peo- 
ple? I have to make chili for our club next week,” 
said a member of the Farm Woman's Club at Union 
Ridge. 

“Santa brought me two rabbits and I don’t know 
how to take care of them. Can you bring me a 
book?” asked a twelve-year-old at Smick Hollow. 

“My husband wants to build a new chicken 
house, do you have a book on how to build chicken 
houses?” said a woman at Barker's Ridge. 

“My tobacco wasn’t so good this year and the 
county agent said you could give me a good book 
on tobacco raising,”’ said a farmer at Swamp Branch. 

“We're going to do some work on our house this 
spring. Have you a book on house plans and 
another on decorating?” asked another woman at 
Melissa. 


“You don't know how much help that book on 
table setting was. My dinner certainly was a suc- 
cess,” said a woman at Yates Crossing. 

“My husband wants to know if he can buy a copy 
of this book on concrete. He used it and he says 
the new concrete he made for our barn floor is the 
best he has ever made and he’s been making con- 
crete for years,”” said a woman near Milton. 

“Nothing we have ever done in Cabell County 
has met with such success as Gulliver,”’ said a mem- 
ber of the county court. 

“Gulliver” is our new bookmobile which started 
operation last May in Cabell County. The name 
was chosen by the children in the rural schools and 
now no one speaks of the bookmobile or of the book 
truck, but of Gulliver. 

Gulliver travels only in the rural areas and serves 
approximately fifteen thousand persons, for Cabell 
County is small, with most of its population of a 
hundred thousand living in Huntington and the 
two towns, Barboursville and Milton, which are 
served by a main library and two branches. Gulliver 
lends more than three thousand books each month 
and could lend many more, but books are limited to 
one to each borrower as there aren't enough to go 
around. 


Library service, except in Huntington, is a new 
development here, both branches and the bookmo- 
bile having been started within the past three years. 
The response from the public to each extension of 
the library's service has been most gratifying and in 
every case has exceeded expectations. 


Quite a lot of work went into preparing the rural 
residents to use Gulliver before the bookmobile ar- 
rived. In practically every corner of the county they 
knew what the service would be and what it would 
mean to them and to their children. 

The majority of them are farmers, which means 
that the University carries on an active extension 
service through farm organizations. Most of the 
rural schools also have parent-teacher organizations. 
All these were used in acquainting the people with 
what library service would mean. This was done 
by means of talks by the county agent, the county 
home demonstration agent, the 4H Club agent, and 
the librarian. Mimeographed bulletins were dis- 
tributed as widely as possible. Various phases of 
bookmobile service were discussed frequently in the 
librarian’s column in the newspaper each Sunday 
and whenever possible something about the coming 
bookmobile was on the radio in spot announce- 
ments. Teachers helped by telling their boys and 
girls about the bookmobile. 

The library asked each community desiring book- 
mobile service to file a formal application, which 
should be sponsored by some community organiza- 
tion. Printed forms for these were distributed 
throughout the rural areas. In the month or two 
just before the bookmobile was to start, some thirty 
or forty different communities asked for the service, 
some even sending in as many as three different 
applications for fear of being left out. Since the 
bookmobile began, not a single one of these stops 
has been canceled because of lack of use. 

Many who use the bookmobile ask for light read- 
ing, but the demand for more worth-while material 
is very good. The library staff feels sure the success 
of Gulliver is due to the public relations work be- 
fore his arrival. 

Oh yes, Gulliver has been endowed by a former 
mayor of Huntington, so each year a thousand dol- 
lars comes from his estate for books, and the past 
year the county court made an additional grant of 
six thousand for books and still the demand in- 
creases faster than the number of books. 


MADALYN M. BrapForp, Chief Librarian 
Huntington, West Virginia, Public 
Library 





WAITING FOR THE BOOKMOBILE 


After this picture was taken Gulliver's name was painted across the front, above the windshield. 
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Book Auction 


HE District of Columbia Library Association 

held a book auction at the Southwest Branch 
of the District of Columbia Public Library. The 
auction, unique in the history of the association, 
was held for two purposes: to provide an evening 
of fun and entertainment, and to raise money for 
the association. On both counts it was a huge suc- 
cess. 

More than 150 literary items, donated by mem- 
bers and friends of the association, were offered for 
sale. Included were fiction, historical and humor- 
ous works, first editions, autographed copies, and 
Washingtoniana. Much of the credit for the finan- 
cial success and fun was due to the efforts of the 
genial auctioneer, Sidney Kramer, a Washington 
bookdealer, assisted by Jane Brewer, who acted as 
clerk. 

EsTHER D. Kocu, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 
District of Columbia Li- 

brary Association 


Book Drive 


INCE our school library depends on the dona- 

tions of books and money from our parents and 
friends we hold a yearly drive. We always set aside 
a week in February as Book Week. At this time the 
children are urged to bring books they have at home 
which they no longer read. Some parents send 
money and have the school purchase books. Home- 
room teachers take an active part in reminding the 
pupils to bring books, the art department makes 
posters for the entire school. Last year the out- 
standing posters in high and grade school won 
prizes. Our parents’ bulletin and local newspaper 
carry articles about the drive. In the library a bul- 
letin display shows a thermometer of the number 
of books donated. Other displays around school 
remind pupils of the importance of books. 


Finally the week is ended with an assembly of 
grades one to twelve at which each grade enacts a 
very brief charade consisting of the title of a book. 
The master of ceremonies (some teacher who is 
good at this sort of thing) calls on members of the 
assembly to give the correct title of the book. 
Judges, consisting of faculty from grade and high 
school, select a grade school and a high school 
winner. At lunch next day the prize is awarded. 
We usually give penny suckers so each child can 
have a part in the prize. One year we purchased a 
book for the winning grade. 
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We have been very successful in this enterprise 
and feel many schools could increase their libraries 
by this or a similar plan. One year we collected 
over three hundred volumes, most of which were 
very desirable. So successful has this program been 
that it is fast becoming a tradition—and one we 
want to keep. 

ADA KANE, Librarian 
Harley School 
Rochester, New York 


“With” Not ‘For’ 


UBLIC RELATIONS is a “two-way passage” 

proposition. It is not doing things for people, 
but doing things with people that really promotes 
mutual understanding and worth-while community 
cooperation. It is the projects we have organized 
in cooperation with other individuals and groups 
which have helped establish our library as one of 
the indispensible institutions in the community. 

Invited in June to speak at the November meet 
ing of the Parent-Teachers’ Association in recog 
nition of Book Week, the librarian asked herself 
why not make this a community-wide celebration ? 
A committee was formed with representatives from 
the P.-T.A. groups of the public, private, and paro- 
chial schools, the local bookshop, the literature de 
partment of the Woman's Club, and the child study 
group. The idea of a book and author tea and 
fair met with general approval, and committees 
were appointed to take care of the program, th 
publicity, the tea, the hostessing, and the exhibits 

Six authors of books for boys and girls were 
invited to speak; all accepted. The gymnasium 
of the community house where the affair was held 
was filled with gaily decorated booths. The library, 
the local bookshop, and near-by publishers arranged 
attractive exhibits. The P.-T.A. groups presided 
over the tea tables assisted by students from the 
library council of the high school, who acted as 
aides. Library board members and the members 
of the literature department of the Woman's Club 
were hostesses. 

The affair proved a wonderful opportunity for 
emphasizing the real objectives of Book Week. The 
program attracted a large number of persons who 
were surprised at the wealth of good books avail 
able for boys and girls. The uniting of several 
groups in one community project in which they 
have a common interest, has opened up other possi 
bilities for further cooperation in the interest of 
youth. 

By sharing the opportunities and responsibilities 
for participation in community activities, whicl 
come to it, the library brings wider recognition to 
itself, as well as to lesser known groups. This cor 
relation of programs and services helps establish 
the library as a potential leader and partner in the 
development of better community and world rela 
tionships. 

HANNAH SEVERNS, Librarian 
Moorestown, New Jersey, Free Librar) 


Sharing 


UBLIC relations in the terms we think of 

it today is a comparatively new science. Our 

librarian defines it as ‘the art of getting people to 

share in the interests and services of their library 

and its staff and the library staff to share and know 
the problems and doings of their patrons.” 

Publicity has been getting the news to the pa 
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trons, public relations has been sharing the results 
of this news with our library users. We use pub- 
licity to further our public relations. 


Perhaps our most concrete public relations re- 
source is our library information telephone service. 
Here we are able to give information to all types of 
patrons, for all purposes; we reach those who per- 
haps would have no other contact with us. The 
businessman, whose taxes give a large share of our 
support, values this quick, accurate, and friendly 
service highly. The housewife, who perhaps is not 
an avid reader, feels very friendly toward us when 
she gets a receipe for turning out a wild duck roast 
over the phone. Many other illustrations could be 
cited of the possibilities of making friends through 
the library information telephone service. Impor- 
tant of course to such a service is the well trained, 
courteous, friendly, accurate, and untiring informa- 
tion librarian on the end of the telephone. 


Another public relations project is that of close 
cooperation with the churches in stimulating the 
reading of religious books. Each year at the Lenten 
season an up-to-date list of basic and timely re- 
ligious books has been compiled. These are used 
by the churches in their reading program. In some 
cases missionary groups use them. In other churches 
the pastor promotes the reading through his entire 
congregation. And with this list, which the church 
people now look forward to each year, the Des 
Moines Council of Church Women started a pro- 
gram wherein the members received credit for read- 
ing the various books and reporting on them. A 
special list for Catholics was compiled also and dis- 
tributed in their church groups. Out of this came 
an idea carried out by one branch, that of having 
some ministers in the community review a religious 
book at the branch each week during Lent. The 
patrons of the branch participated in the discussion. 
It was estimated that an increase of fifty per cent in 
the reading of religious and related books resulted 
from the stimulation of the fine reviews these min- 
isters gave. 

EsTHER I. HuGHES, Publicity Assistant 
Public Library of Des Moines, lowa 


Share Your Library! 


UR library, like most high school libraries, is 

a veritable beehive of activity from the first 
hello in the morning until the last good-by in the 
afternoon. In the beginning the problem that faced 
me was the one of operating this plant single 
handed. 

As we would serve daily between four and five 
hundred students and faculty members among our 
total enrollment of twelve hundred, I realized it 
would tax my ability to perform my duties as a li- 
brarian if I had to cope with the problems of be- 
havior and discipline usually associated with teen- 
agers. 


I was enthusiastic about library work, wanted to 
enjoy my career, and not to evolve into a grim- 
visaged custodian of books! Either the library 
would be run on a regimented basis so one might 
hear the proverbial pin drop but with library serv- 
ice at a minimum as a result of policing or I would 
serve my public with a warm interest in their activi- 
ties and temperate discipline would be the natural 
result of their own good manners. I chose the lat- 
ter course with happy results. 


In many ways, some devious and others not so 
subtle, I tried to educate the student body to the 
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idea that theirs was a beautiful library workshop 
where they would be granted the freedom necessary 
to carry out their enterprises, provided they would 
share the responsibility for their library behavior. 
I suggested we might all accomplish far more if 
we worked together as responsible adults. 

The idea appealed to them immediately. Rarely 
has there been a serious disciplinary problem. Any 
difficulty has been due to the fact that some student 
did not have a real understanding of library be- 
havior, and when the matter was clarified he co- 
operated wholeheartedly. 

The Library Club does much to keep the library 
running smoothly and efficiently. This group of 
volunteer girls checks attendance, sorts mail, stamps 
periodicals, files newspapers, and reads the shelves. 
They also attend to necessary errands, keep scrap- 
books of school activities, prepare bulletin board 
displays, and do simple mending. Others type over- 
due and reserve book notices and deliver them. The 
student body enjoys working with student assist- 
ants, and they feel free to ask their help in using 
the card catalog, Reader's Guide, and other library 
tools. 

This scheme leaves me somewhat free to train 
and supervise the Library Club as well as the library 
room. It provides time for the constant and diver- 
sified needs of the faculty members and the stu- 
dents, and for some of the other professional duties 
of a librarian. Furthermore, I find I can talk freely 
with visitors, salespeople, and citizens of the town 
who stop in from time to time without the dread of 
having openly to monitor the room. A glance is 
usually enough to curb the conversation of an 
ardent talker. 

By working together and sharing our responsi- 
bilities, we have in our library attitudes of coopera- 
tion, good will, and friendliness. Students are 
anxious to protect and care for mutual property 
because they want the incoming classes to reap the 
benefits of a well-kept library. Often they bring 
flowers or plants to brighten the room, and they 
feel free at all times to suggest displays for the bul- 
letin boards and frequently bring in materials to 
exhibit. 

By sharing our library, my students and I have 
real fun while we work. 

HELEN Roserts, High School Librarian 
East Norwalk, Connecticut 


The Year of the Great Books 


i ee Great Books program here was sponsored 
by the library in cooperation with the adult 
education council, the public schools, St. Louis 
University, and Washington University. 

The library handled the publicity. St. Louisans 
learned of the program and were kept informed of 
its progress in daily and weekly newspapers, bulle- 
tins, and house organs. These publications made 
it the subject of more than two hundred articles 
and notices. Four training institutes for leaders 
attracted considerable notice. These were held 
under the direction of Raymond H. Wittcoff, an 
alumnus of the University of Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Committee on Great Books. 

Interest was spurred by an eye-catching page of 
pictures headed “Was Socrates guilty?” published 
in the Sunday section of the Post-Dispatch. The 
page showed a Great Books group in action at the 
central library. The fame of the St. Louis program 
traveled across the sea when these same pictures 
found their way into a German newspaper. 
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Publicity for the program reached a high point 
in January with the visit of Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancellor of the University of Chicago and chair- 
man of the Great Books Foundation. Hutchins’ 
day was filled with press interviews, radio broad- 
casts, and speeches. In the evening, Mr. Hutchins 
and Mr. Wittcoff led a demonstration discussion of 
Plato's Apology before an audience of two thousand 
persons. All these events made headlines in the 
daily papers. 

Following Hutchins’ visit and the publicity it 
gave the program, applications for membership in 
the Great Books groups began to pour in. By the 
middle of February, more than two thousand per- 
sons were enrolled and fifty-eight groups had begun 
to meet every other week in libraries, schools, 
churches, social centers, and business organizations. 

Radio played an important part in publicizing 
the program. Members of the St. Louis Committee 
discussed the Great Books idea with radio com- 
mentators and book reviewers on their established 
programs. A series of dramatic readings from the 
Great Books was put on the air by St. Louis Uni- 
versity every two weeks. At regular intervals the 
ten radio stations in the area broadcast spot an- 
nouncements supplied by the library. One broad- 
caster became so enthusiastic over the program that 
he took the training course and joined a group as 
one of the leaders. 

When summer came the groups took a recess— 
rather necessary in this climate—but resumed their 
meetings in the fall. This gave rise to a new cycle 
of publicity: mewspaper stories, radio spot an- 
nouncements, and interviews. Placards in libraries 
and business houses and a large sign on the central 
library lawn announced that new groups would 
begin in October. 

The program is well into its second year and 
continues without a fanfare of publicity, but the 
library will long remember 1948 as the year of the 
Great Books. 

JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Making Publicity Work Overtime 
soe have plenty of publicity ideas, but not 


enough time and money to carry them 
out!” This seems to be the general cry of librar- 
ians. It becomes important, for this reason, to make 
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the most of every publicity effort—to use every 
idea in as many ways as possible. 

Our leaflet is an example of what we have done 
at the Glendale Public Library. The front of the 
leaflet is a reduced reproduction of our John Cotton 
Dana scrapbook cover. The information inside is 
a digest of the inevitable annual report. Since that 
is a ‘‘must’’ anyway we make the most of it by pub 
lishing the facts for the layman in this digested 
form. 

This photo-offset job, in two colors, was done on 
our own Vari-typewriter; our staff artist made the 
two sketches, one for the black parts, the second 
for the red. The top and bottom lines of the 
printed pages were set by the printer. 

Then, by ordering six thousand, we have been 
able to use these leaflets in various ways. We have 
them available at all branch libraries and at the 
main library for borrowers to pick up, along with 
booklists and bookmarks. We also give them out 
with new registrations (although we have anothe: 
leaflet giving more detailed information about all 
Glendale public library services, which is given to 
newcomers). The leaflet was also used as an en 
closure in a special mailing to five hundred busi 
nessmen, inviting their use of the library's techni- 
cal sections. 

We are convinced this is an economical use of 
time and money, and the extra expense of the com- 
mercial job is more than paid for by the attractive 
appearance achieved. 

Eva LouIsE ROBERTSON, Assistant to the 
Librarian 


Glendale, California, Public Library 
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Between Baked Ham and 
White Elephants 


UR major publicity problem involved the ac- 

quainting of potential readers with the facili- 
ties available to an extended area under our ex- 
panding program. The residents of the immediate 
village were familiar with our location and made 
good use of the library services. Those outside the 
village, especially residents of the region between 
our community and Buffalo, were not aware of our 
existence, since the natural traffic trend is toward 
the city. 

One day we noticed a community billboard 
located at a major intersection, with a traffic light 
which detained passersby long enough to read the 
latest events scheduled there. Week after week we 
observed that “The Missionary Society of Blank 
Church is sponsoring a baked ham dinner,” ‘The 
XYZ Sorority is holding a bake sale” at a local 
store, ‘The white elephant sale Saturday is for the 
benefit of the Republican Women’s Club.” 


If this board could sell baked ham and push 
white elephants, why should we not seek its aid in 
making known the availability of good books? 
With the assistance of the county library staff, the 
milk company sponsoring the billboard was con- 
tacted and we were assigned the slate for a week 
in May. The company lettered thereon the text re- 
quested and the finished product read, ‘Read for 
information, education, and fun. Use your Wil- 
liamsville-Amherst Free Library, Village Hall, 
Main St. 1 to 9 P.M. except Wednesday.” 

Two alert young staff members decided to check 
the effect of this publicity and made a game of 
recording the comments of our public. Many new 
borrowers volunteered the information that they 
had found their way to the library because they had 
read our “ad on the slate.’ Final results indicate 
that sixty per cent of new borrowers registered in 
the month following this publicity were directly 
due to this bulletin board. 

If this type of board is available in other com- 
munities it should prove well worth the time in- 
volved. From our fruitful experience we would 
advise any library to “sandwich publicity between 
baked ham and white elephants.”’ 

Mary C. DALy, Librarian 
W illiamsviile-Amberst Free Library 
Williamsville, New York 


Publicity through Music 


E used three films on music to bring a special 

interest group—music teachers and students 
—into the library and to make them conscious of 
the services we have to offer. 


The films shown were “Instruments of the Or- 
chestra,” “Story of the Violin,” and ‘Kenneth 
Spencer, Baritone.’’ A high school music instructor 
was invited to be the moderator-commentator. Hav- 
ing previewed the films at the library the night 
before, he could bring his extensive musical knowl- 
edge and experience to bear in preparing the audi- 
ence for each of the films. He also demonstrated 
several musical instruments and answered questions 
from the audience during the discussion which fol- 
lowed each film. 

The library's resources in the field of music were 
brought to the attention of the audience by a short 
talk by a staff member while a display of books and 
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records from the library's collection was placed in 
the room where the program was held. 

A telephone and personal letter campaign brought 
out a large audience of those who had more than a 
casual interest in music. Personal invitations and 
mimeographed announcements were sent to public 
school and private music teachers. Leaders of social 
groups in the city known to be particularly inter- 
ested in music were contacted by telephone and 
asked to inform their membership. Attractive post- 
ers, featuring a large red musical quarter note on a 
yellow background, were placed in the library and 
in the windows of leading music stores. A story 
announcing the program was carried in the leading 
daily newspaper on the day of the program, as well 
as on the day before. 

At the end of the program members of the audi- 
ence had an opportunity to become acquainted with 
representatives of the library staff. Private music 
teachers, who normally have little contact with 
public institutions, were especially enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the program and the oppor- 
tunity to meet with librarians and others interested 
in music. 

With our own sixteen millimeter sound motion 
picture projector and an information file well 
stocked with film library catalogs we are equipped 
to plan similar programs for model railroaders, 
hunting and fishing enthusiasts, opera-goers, city 
officials, radio and television servicemen, and other 
interest ‘blocs’ in the community. 

FREDERIC KRAHN, Junior Librarian 
Yonkers, New York, Public Library 


Rotary Club Publicity 


6 ees Toledo Rotary Club publishes a four to 
six page illustrated weekly magazine entitled 
The Toledo Rotary Spoke for its membership of 
399 men active in the business and professional af- 
fairs of this city. The Toledo Public Library, being 
represented in Rotary by several of its board mem- 
bers and officers, conceived the idea of submitting 
short “‘filler” items for the Spoke, publicizing the 
library's resources with frequent emphasis on spe- 
cific services available to businessmen. The editor 
of the Spoke welcomes these contributions and has 
found room for one note in every issue since the 
series started in mid-1948. Sample items are as 
follows: 
MORE ABOUT INDIA 


If Singapore Joe Fisher’s talk on India made 
you want to get other viewpoints on conditions 
there, the TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY recommends 
these four books especially: 


Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru 
Subject India, by Henry N. Brailsford 
I’ve Shed My Tears, by Dosoo Karaka 
Voiceless India, by Gertrude Emerson 


SHOW OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Showing the town to a visitor? Don’t forget 
a tour around the Toledo Public Library with its 
world-famous glass murals and modern func- 
tional architecture, one of the nation’s finest. 


ANNUAL REPORTS AVAILABLE 


Annual reports and prospectuses of more than 
a thousand companies are filed in the business 
service division of the Toledo Public Library. 
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IN YOUR CORRESPONDENCE OR LONG 
DISTANCE PHONING 


If you need the names of officers and depart- 
ment heads of companies located anywhere in 
the United States, the business service division 
of the Toledo Public Library, Main 3135, has 
an up-to-date directory. 


LOCAL HISTORY ROOM 


Historically interesting pictures of Toledo and 
environs, old maps, letters, business ledgers, and 
other significant memorabilia valuable to poster- 
ity are best preserved by giving them to the local 
history room of the Toledo Public Library. Visit 
that room sometime from ten to six Monday 
through Friday and ask to see treasured docu- 
ments of Toledo history. 


The Rotary Spoke is mailed to members’ homes 
each Friday and there is reason to believe that these 
items are read each week not only by Rotarians but 
by “Rotary Anns,” wives of members. The Toledo 
Library suggests that a similar valuable channel for 
publicity and the propagation of good will may be 
available to other libraries. 

ROBERT D. FRANKLIN, Assistant Librarian 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Publicity Shower 


AN unusual April “shower” was experienced by 
the Indianapolis Public Library during its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. It consisted of more than 
eight hundred inches of newspaper publicity in 
two weeks time—a record for the library. 

How was this achieved? A study revealed that 
the key to this deluge of publicity was the personal 
call. We felt it would pay to call upon each editor, 
radio station manager, and civic leader to ask for 
support. It did pay. 

After clearly presenting our publicity aims, and 
pointing out that the anniversary would focus pub- 
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lic attention on the library's services and plans for 
the future, we found each man interested in helping 
us secure the type of publicity we wanted. 

To get the idea across to the editors and radio 
executives a fact sheet was prepared which con- 
tained essential information about the library's his- 


tory and services. Interesting statistics and human 
interest stories were included. This aided news- 
men and radio writers in preparing good publicity 
The three major newspapers ran features which 
averaged more than half a page each. The editors 
were appreciative of a list of photograph sugges- 
tions made by our public relations department. As 
a result more than twenty pictures were used by the 
papers. 

Daily stories also appeared about our four-day 
program, and community papers played up the 
angle that we have an eleven mile bookshelf for 
the public. Radio stations gave special programs 
which featured interviews with library officials. 
Department stores noted the occasion by sponsor- 
ing large congratulatory ads, and the streetcars and 
busses carried bumper strips. One of several win- 
dow displays set up in leading department stores 
was a large pictorial ‘75’ made up of pictures of 
library history and services. 

In general the anniversary provided the oppor- 
tunity for a review of the library's contribution and 
importance to the city, as well as a demonstration 
of the need for expansion to meet public demand 
for such new services as forums, films, recorded 
music, and adult education. 

Contributing heavily to the success of anniver 
sary public relations were the four interesting pro- 
grams arranged for various groups — children, 
women, businessmen, and the general public. The 
principal one featured an address by Dr. Luther 
Evans, Librarian of Congress. There also was a 
music program by teen agers, a book talk for 
women, a direct broadcast from the library by a 
leading newscaster, and an address by Richard T 
James, former lieutenant-governor of Indiana. 


Birt NaGLey, Public Relations Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library 
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Call in the Newspaper 


INCE we have no funds for publicity we rely 

on our local paper, which does very well for 
us. During this past year they gave us good pub- 
licity on Book Week, our reading clubs, book re- 
views by the librarian, and exhibits in our library 
hall. Highlight of this last was a talk by Henry 
Beston, well known author, which people attended 
in crowds. 

When everyone in town came to see our scrap- 
book destined for the A.L.A. convention in Atlantic 
City, the paper gave us lots of space, as it did also 
when the librarian was elected secretary of the state 
library association. 

Gifts to us from different organizations are re- 
ported fully, thus publicizing an example for other 
organizations. They let people know that the 
D.A.R., for instance, has done something fine, and 
the American Legion Auxiliary soon follows suit— 
we hope! 

Our story hour is a perennial source of publicity. 
Each week the paper calls to see how many children 
we had and what the stories were. Mondays chil- 
dren and teachers look in the paper to see which 
school had the largest attendance at story hour. 
The teachers then urge the children to come to the 
library, which we like very much. 

EvELYN H. Cotcorp, Librarian 
Gardiner, Maine, Public Library 


Librarian into Columnist 


ie April 1947 a reporter on the Niles Daily Star 
asked us why we didn’t write a library column. 
We immediately submitted a sample, the city edi- 
tor agreed to use one a week, and we have written 
one a week ever since. It has proved a most satis- 
factory public relations device for a library with 
a staff of three, which does not have the time or 
money for elaborate publicity. 

It is a little difficult for an author to look ob- 
jectively upon her own creation, but I would say 
that “The Open Book”’ is written in a style which 
suggests that a spinster librarian is trying to imi- 
tate Thomas Gilbert Brown, E. B. White, and 
Marquis Childs, while still remembering the rules 
of Rudolf Flesch (Art of Plain Talk. Harper, 
1946) 

The columns are intended to interpret library 
services and resources and are aimed at readers and 
nonreaders alike. They may explain library rou- 
tines and evaluate statistics. Sometimes they con- 
sist merely of notes on a variety of new and old 
books. The best of them are timely: gardening 
books and information for program planners in 
the spring; opinions from books on current prob- 
lems when the headlines blaze; books about co- 
operative civic action during the week when a local 
group is selling memberships for a community 
concert series. 


Since the librarian is very much interested in 
assembling an adequate supply of local history ma- 
terial, quite a few of the columns have spoken 
about books by local authors as a prelude to a plea 
that old-timers publish their reminiscences or write 
those histories of Niles for which they have been 
collecting material. Several such books have been 
published this year, and the library has received 
copies with the note, “Is this what you had in 
mind ?” 
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I should like to be able to report an overwhelm- 
ing demand for the books mentioned in “The 
Open Book,” but I cannot. The results are less 
immediate, but, on the whole, fairly satisfying. 
People who never use the library say to us, when 
we meet them, “Oh yes, I read your column every 
week.”” We hope they are being prepared to de- 
fend library service even though they never use it. 

Now that we have learned to speak up, we are 
becoming very bold. At the end of a column about 
an international relations conference we had at- 
tended, we offered to report further to any civic 
group which might be interested. That brought us 
invitations from three groups before whom we had 
never appeared. We seized the opportunity to en- 
courage general discussion and introduce some of 
our books on current affairs. 

I suppose someone is going to ask, “How about 
your appropriation? Did your column manage to 
raise that?’’ We don’t know. Perhaps our need 
was eloquent enough. Anyway, the city council, in 
May 1948 raised the library levy from three quar- 
ters of a mill to a full mill 

We feel our venture in journalism has been very 
rewarding. We recommend it to every librarian. 

MAUREEN FISHER, Librarian 
Niles, Michigan, Public Library 


Add Records to Books 


ROM the public relations point of view, one 
of the most fruitful activities in which our 
library participated during 1948 was the establish- 
ment of the San Diego Record Lending Library. 
Long overcrowded itself in its fifty-year-old Car- 
negie building and annex, the library could not 
hope to offer space to any additional service. How- 
ever, responding to a spontaneous public demand 
which manifested itself in an independently organ- 
ized movement for a record lending library, it joined 
forces with the city recreation department and the 
Friends of Music to co-found the record group. 
Staff members volunteered many hours work 
which helped materially in the organization, cata- 
loging, and publicizing of the record library. The 
local fine arts association donated a room in a 
neighborhood gallery as temporary quarters. 
Newspapers liked the idea, one of them to the 
extent of donating a major publicity campaign and 
several hundred dollars worth of records. Music 
critics helped in their columns, and incidentally be- 
came acquainted with the other resources of a musi- 
cal nature at their public library. This resulted in 
bringing the public's attention to the library's con- 
siderable collection of choral music, librettos, sheet 
music, orchestrations, and musicians’ biographies. 
Specialized publications—school bulletins, musi- 
cians’ union papers, civil service magazines, and 
others—received the project with enthusiasm. 
Branch libraries served as collection depots to 
which the public could bring records it wished to 
contribute. Branch librarians and stations person- 
nel were provided with posters and literature on 
the record library giving hours of opening, rental 
fees, and other details. Supplies of literature were 
sent to clubs, church groups, and others interested. 
In the campaign preceding a vote on the issue of 
library building bonds, the fact that our library 
could not accommodate the popular new record 
library in its old and’ inadequate building was a use- 
ful lever on public opinion. 
DON EMBLEN, Publicity Director 
San Diego, California, Public Library 
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“The Bookshelf” 


UR news column, “The Bookshelf,’’ was our 

best item of publicity for the past year. By 
best we mean, not best in the sense of quality and 
style of writing necessarily, but in the Se a 
of the column as a tie-up between the library and 
the community. It is true we do not notice any 
marked difference in the number of books circu- 
lated as a result of this publicity, but added circu- 
lation is not the primary motive of the column. 
But we do know it keeps the library before the 
reader regularly; and from the comments, both 
favorable and unfavorable, from citizens, we know 
the column is read. Occasionally, also, a publisher 
sends us one of his books for review, which gives 
us an added impetus. 

“The Bookshelf” does not always carry book re- 
views. Sometimes there are chatty, informal dis- 
cussions on literary subjects; at other times we com- 
ment on what others have said about books. Fre- 
quently the stories behind events and issues that 
have appeared in books and periodicals are reported 
on. To add variety guest writers from the com- 
munity, the colleges, and the university are asked 
to contribute occasionally. 

The editor of the Atlanta Daily World, the paper 
in which our ‘Bookshelf’ appears, likes the column 
and is most encouraging and helpful. In addition 
to the daily paper, a national edition of the World 
is published weekly covering many states and cities. 
The editor reprints our column each week in this 
national edition. 


ANNIF L. MCPHEETERS, Librarian 
Auburn Branch 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Georgia 





B-o-o-k W-e-e-k 


HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK at Erie Public Li- 

brary s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d out to THREE WEEKS last 

year! How it happened is the story of our most suc- 
cessful publicity venture of 1948. 

The Extension Department began planning early, 
with the cooperation of the children’s librarian 
Dramatic recordings of well-known children’s sto- 
ries such as Johnny Tremaine, The Little Engine 
That Could, By Wagon and Flatboat, and Copper- 
Toed Boots were secured from the public museum 
to “spell” the professional storytellers. The mu- 
seum also furnished films of interest to children, 
and a viewing room was set up adjacent to the Book 
Week displays in the education room of the library. 
Exploring the Library was the most-used and most 
popular of the movies. 

Colorful displays were planned on a combination 
age-subject basis, to appeal to parents, teachers, 
and children of all ages from preschool to high 
school. Some of the topics around which displays 
were built were ‘Christmas Stories Old and New,” 
“Teen-Age Sports,’ ‘Picture Books,” and “New 
hery and Caldecott Award Winners.” 

A schedule was arranged for being open each day 
except Sunday from nine A. M. to nine P. M., with 
Extension Department personnel on hand to answer 
questions, give out free aids, and tell stories 

Publicity planning included newspaper pictures 
and stories, posters in every elementary school in 
the city, radio mention by local newscasters, postal 
card invitations to a selected list, and a bulletin in 
vitation sent to each teacher in the elementary 
schools of the city. 

As by far the most effective medium, this bulle 
tin deserves special mention. It was drawn up by 
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the extension supervisor, signed by the superin- 
tendent of schools, and sent out in the school mail. 
It called attention to the exhibits by name, men- 
tioned the films and stories, gave the location and 
hours, and urged the early return of the reservation 
blank. This was at the bottom of the page, to be 
filled out with details about the class or group and 
the preferred date for visiting the library. All 
blanks were to be approved by the principal (who 
often had the duty of arranging transportation) 
and a note stated that the teacher would be called 
in case of conflict and the necessity of altering the 
schedule. 

Results exceeded expectations, with due credit to 
the persistently beautiful weather. The Week was 
extended twice to accommodate unprecedented re- 
quests for visits by groups, and finally lasted from 
November 13 to December 2. In all there were 
2,157 children and adults (including many par- 
ents) in attendance, with forty-seven school classes 
represented, also Cub Scouts, Brownies, a library 
club, and others. 

Even more gratifying was the way the piles of 
free bookmarks and printed booklists melted, and 
the large number of children who applied for their 
first library cards. Parents expressed themselves 
as delighted with the aids to Christmas buying of 
books for Junior or little Susie, and the library it- 
self received some of its most favorable publicity 
as a warm and human institution, via newspaper 
and radio. 

WILLIAM BACON, Head Librarian 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Book Fair 


T all started when the library club made a field 
trip to the state teachers college. There they 
actually saw a book fair and heard a real author, 
Erick Berry, both of which were vague meaningless 
somethings until then. On the return trip follow- 
ing remarks such as, “Let’s have a book fair,” and 
“Why don’t we have a book fair?” the suggestion 
was discussed by the group. Committees were 
named, work was begun, and a book fair was the 
result. 

A large sign, ‘Book Fair,” was placed where all 
would see it, and every possible space for displays 
was used. A circular rotating disc (borrowed from 
the local department store) upon which was placed 
a Paul Bunyan-Blue Ox display proved a unique 
as well as very popular exhibit. “Give books for 
Christmas” was the idea for the grouping around 
the fireplace and lighted Christmas tree. A table 
featuring nature books included birds and stuffed 
animals from the science department of the school. 

Each grade homeroom visited the library, where 
a story hour awaited them. Judging from the coun- 
tenances of pupils entering the library, the national 
Book Week celebration was worth all its effort. 

The affair culminated in an evening tea to which 
the public was invited. Members of the library club 
were especially interested in having their parents 
see the results of their labors. A local woman gave 
a very enlightening talk on her experiences as a 
writer. 

And so ended an actual book fair experienced 
not only by the library club but by every person in 
the school. Write-ups in the local paper helped in 
developing good public relations. 

ELLEN McCarty, Librarian 
Sherburne, New York, Central School 
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Los Angeles Times 


Book Week 


_— WEEK, as always, occupied its share of 
the publicity spotlight, and rated more than 
its share of visitors at its “Exhibit of Significant 
Books Published from 1945 to 1948.” Several large 
tables were set up in the library’s enormous ro- 
tunda; a man-size book titled with the Book Week 
theme, ‘Significant Books of 1945-48,” centered the 
display; and exquisite flower arrangements (con- 
tributed by a cooperative florist) “dressed up” the 
exhibit. Booklists edited by each department were 
available to the public, and a hostess was on duty 
at all times to help visitors. 

To launch Book Week activities, Los Angeles 
author Remi Nadeau presented the library with 
galley proofs and photographs from his new book, 
City-Makers, a history of the city. A press confer- 
ence was arranged for the presentation, all the 
metropolitan papers except one sent reporters and 
photographers, and the resulting newspaper space 
was more than gratifying. 

The children’s room had its own special Book 
Week program: book talks by authors Holling C. 
Holling and Margaret Leighton, and an exhibit of 
encyclopedias, magazines, and books designed to 
guide parents in choosing the rudiments of a home 
library. 

HAROLD L. HAMILL, City Librarian 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 


Book Festival 


UR most outstanding publicity event of 1948 

was the book festival held May 17. News- 
paper publicity began April 23 and each week after 
that two or more articles stressing various aspects 
of the festival appeared. Pictures of displays and 
of Louise Day, the principal speaker, were high- 
lighted. News bulletins concerning books to be 
reviewed, committees, and so forth, received excel- 
lent headlines in the two Lynn papers and prom- 
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inent spots over the two radio stations. As a spe- 
cial feature, representatives of the Rotary and Ki- 
wanis clubs were to present the Lynn Hospital 
Library administered by the Lynn Public Library 
with books and book trucks. This also received 
good notices in the four agencies mentioned. The 
Friday before the Festival Miss Day was inter- 
viewed over WESX. 

Saturday one paper ran a lead editorial applaud- 
ing the idea behind the project and recommending 
that the public attend. Boston and Salem news- 
papers ran brief notices giving the time, place, and 
principal speaker. 

Sunday at length arrived and the advanced pub- 
licity certainly paid. Several hundred citizens 
thronged the library to inspect the new spring books 
and to hear Miss Day describe the outstanding 
ones. Miss Day, an able, charming, and eloquent 
speaker who believes in reviewing books rather than 
in telling stories, held the audience spellbound, 
and, what is more, interested them enough to re- 
serve and read the books she mentioned. The gifts 
from the delegates of the service clubs were ac- 
cepted. Following the program the public was in- 
vited to inspect the inner mysteries of the library. 

Both Lynn newspapers sent photographers to 
cover the event and the next day more articles and 
pictures appeared heralding the success of our new 
undertaking. In all there were fourteen articles in 
each of the Lynn papers and over each radio station. 

For weeks following the event members of the 
public spoke about the festival and requested that 
books reviewed or displayed then be reserved. All 
in all our library took a big step forward in public 
relations in having the spring book festival. 

LouIsE BOUDREAU, Reader's Adviser 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Jewish Book Week 


Or branch library is situated in one of the 
largest Jewish communities of the city. Con- 
sequently the celebration of Jewish Book Month 
or more particularly of Jewish Book Week is the 
major public relations event of the year. 

Early in December 1948 approximately two hun- 
dred announcements and booklists were mailed to 
leaders and key patrons in the area advising them 
of the plans for the observance of Jewish Book 
Week, scheduled to start on December twelfth. 

All display space at the branch was allocated to 
Jewish themes. One bulletin board bore an eye- 
catching arrangement of book jackets, numerous 
clipped reviews of books of Jewish interest, and a 
specially compiled bibliography. Above another 
table was a poster bearing photographs of Jewish 
authors. The table carried a large display of all 
available recent books written by Jews. 

Articles publicizing this celebration were sent 
to at least fifteen newspapers, including the metro- 
politan dailies, two Jewish publications, several 
local community papers, and various club and 
school organs. 

Two major programs highlighted the week's 
events. The Emma Lazarus Division, an organiza- 
tion with a large community membership, spon- 
sored an evening of songs, music, and book re- 
views. The library cooperated by making its audi- 
torium available and also furnished part of the 
talent. The club financed the printing of the pro- 
gram announcements and the library addressed and 
distributed them. All items on the program were 
pointed to Jewish interests and themes. 
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At the invitation of the librarian the Woman's 
Council of the Jewish Peoples Institute, leading 
social institution of the community, met at the li- 
brary to listen to a book review given in Yiddish 
by one of its members. After the review the librar- 
ian and staff were hostesses to the members of the 
council at a tea. 

Both these events resulted in a very creditable 
attendance and an awareness in the community that 
the library is a part of it—playing an active role. 

Lipa P. KARCHER, Librarian 
Douglas Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Librar) 


Magazine Week 


) gee use of the government document, 
Special Days, Weeks and Months in 1948, 
put out by the Inquiry Reference Service of the 
United States Department of Commerce, and a 
mimeographed list, “Special Days and Weeks 
Which Schools Are Sometimes Requested to Ob- 
serve,” issued by the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, we began, this fall 
semester, a series of weekly exhibits displayed in 
the circulation foyer using our two exhibit cases, 
a pair of display tables, and several poster boards. 
Each week the new theme was developed under the 
guidance of one of our professional staff members. 
During the week of December fifth to eleventh, 
however, we had no special event to feature so, 
after a hurried consultation, the circulation librar- 
ian suggested calling attention to our magazines. 
This was then worked into a Magazine Week. 
We had just about completed the segregation 
from our “live” file of magazines and the arrange- 
ment of our “dead” magazines into a “dead” file. 
Two student assistants, Arlene Minturn and Paul 
Eskildsen, had been working off and on for over a 
year to complete this project. When they heard of 
our proposed Magazine Week they asked and re- 
ceived permission to display what they had been 
doing with the “dead” file. Using a poster board, 
a chair, and an end table, they made up a clever 
display which drew no end of comment from both 
faculty and students: “What's your ‘dead’ file?” 
or “I’ve been here for years and have never heard of 
such a thing.” There was always the stock ques- 
tion, too: “Is that where you keep the corpses?” 
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To the library's benefit, we were able to explain to 
every inquirer the purpose of our two magazine files 
and how our “dead’’ file saves the students’ time 
and saves us time and effort in servicing. 

In our display cases we featured our oldest maga- 
zines and the foreign language magazines. A series 
of front page clippings from Collier's and Saturday 
Evening Post selected from the pamphlet file 
brought smiles of reminiscence to many a student. 

But our feature that really mushroomed was the 
display of Yank magazines. With Pearl Harbor 
day in mind, the assistants—Paul is a veteran— 
placed a large table at one end of the circulation 
foyer and there scattered some thirty or forty old 
issues on the table top. No sign was needed— 
groups immediately gathered to inspect these maga- 
zines. We then provided chairs as our veteran en- 
rollees lingered to re-read. Throughout the week 
there were always at least four or five fellows here. 
Some retraced their travels on the many maps con- 
tained in Yank. Almost all re-read the Sad Sack 
cartoons and roared with laughter. It was so easy 
to select the veterans from the non-veterans. The 
veterans “hashed over’’ their experiences by means 
of the maps, the battle accounts, and the illustra- 
tions of cities. The non-veterans gave most of their 
attention to the pin-up pictures. 

How did our usual news outlets receive our dis- 
play? The school paper devoted almost a column 
to an excellent write-up about the display and the 
library. The school’s radio station made favorable 
mention of the display in their newscasts. We were 
pleasantly surprised when the “downtown” papers 
picked up the story and gave it space. 

The Magazine Week display certainly has been 
the most popular of all our weekly exhibits. Among 
its many good features was this one: it called atten- 
tion of both student and faculty member to the fact 
that the library has many, many things available for 
their use if they will only take time to investigate. 

JOHN SPELLMAN, Assistant Librarian 
University of Wichita, Kansas 


Freedom Train and the Library 


NE of the most outstanding events in the civic 

and educational life here during the past year 

was the visit of the Freedom Train. Practically 

every cultural, patriotic, and religious organization 

in the city observed the occasion with meetings and 

other celebrations. These organizations used the 

library facilities to obtain ideas, information, and 
assistance in preparing their programs. 

Exhibitions of books and documents were dis- 
played in the main library, all branches, schools, 
principal theatres, and at many of the public meet- 
ings that were held to celebrate the visit of the 
train. 

The public relations director and other members 
of the staff participated in many of the meetings. 
The chief librarian was appointed a member of the 
committee on arrangements and took an active part 
in its work. 

A brief bibliography of books relating to the 
various documents shown on the Freedom Train 
and treating of the events illustrated in its exhibits, 
was prepared by the library. This bibliography was 
distributed in large numbers and aroused much 
interest. 

The exhibit shown in the accompanying picture 
was displayed at the main library and was one of 
several. Reproductions of many of the documents 
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shown on the train were included. Many old orig- 
inal local documents and manuscripts were also 
shown and were appreciated by the public. An 
item which attracted much attention was one of the 
earliest appearances in print of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” published in November 1814, under the 
title “Defense of Fort McHenry.” 

One of the most valuable results of the various 
exhibits was the stimulation of interest in past and 
present international problems and their bearing on 
our American way of life. There was a marked 
increase in the use of books on our foreign rela- 
tions, the United Nations, American history, civic 
and allied subjects. 


ETHEL A. MurPnHy, Public Relations 
Director 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Free Pub- 
lic Library 


Oldest Customers 


8 ee of our most successful publicity projects 
in 1948, grew out of a remark in the elevator 
by a man as he got off, “I believe I am the oldest 
nonresident user of this library.” Obviously, there 
was a story, so with him and the newspaper re- 
porter and the photographer we planned a series 
of stories and photographs of persons who have 
used the library a long time.. This individual 
started it off with steady patronage for forty years. 
Forty years he has been coming to the library at 
least three and often five days a week from a sur- 
burban town where he was a train dispatcher for 
fifty-six years. He spoke of the library as his “alma 
mater” and of Rice Park in front of the library, 
and the courtyard behind it, as the “campus” of his 
university. He reads magazines mostly and prefers 
the Nation and the New Republic. 


The day after this initial story we had telephone 
calls from others who had used the library even 
longer, so the second story was arranged for a man 
and a woman who were in the forty-five-year class. 
The man years ago had come to this city direct from 
Sweden with no English at his command. He had 
no idea the library had books in foreign languages 
and came because he was lonely, merely to sit in 
the reading room and look at pictures in maga- 
zines. Very soon he got a job on the street railway 
and began to learn English out of the small collec- 
tions the library left on deposit in the clubrooms 
of the railway barns. His favorite book for the past 
year was Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln. 


The other reader, a woman, in addition to rais- 
ing a large family and looking after a house, has 
also used the library constantly. She immediately 
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responded to the question of what she enjoyed read- 
ing most in 1948 with The Stilwell Papers. How- 
ever, she reads fiction—good love stories—and 
enjoys them. This is only the beginning and it is 
planned, as one class after another of alumni of 
this “People’s University’”’ reveals itself, to recog- 
nize them in some appropriate way at the next 
annual Open House. 
PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Pictures Tell the Story 


6 en most effective 1948 publicity of our library 
was photographic. Library patrons are human 
—they like to have their pictures taken and to see 
themselves in print. Our library is fortunate in that 
it is centrally located in the state and nation, that 
its service is new, and that its rural patrons are 
photogenic. Resultant pictures have been published 
in local newspapers, library journals, and other 
periodicals. 

The first big photographic publicity of the year 
for us was a four-page spread in a large trade paper, 
with eight big pictures of our bookmobile service. 
These were taken by Townsend Godsey, Midwest 
photographer. Our bookmobile was barely a month 
old, our library itself only ten months, when, at our 
invitation, Mr. Godsey spent an entire day with us 
on the bookmobile as we made our scheduled 
rounds of five rural schools, one rural home, and a 
filling station book deposit. Both school children 
and adults were thrilled at having their pictures 
made. Later each “model” received a copy of the 
picture in which he or she appeared, and one copy 
of the trade magazine for each individual was sent 
to us by the editor. 

This magazine feature received newspaper and 
word of mouth publicity throughout the county, 
state, and nation. A large portable bulletin board 
was prepared with the magazine article and accom- 
panying pictures in the original glossy prints, and 
was shown at local meetings, at the state fair library 
exhibit, and at the Missouri Library Association 
annual conference. 

Our subsequent photographic publicity of 1948 
was not so spectacular, but was important to the 
library patrons involved, and to all others who saw 
the pictures and thereby learned of a new service 
available to them. 

Two newspaper stories appeared, with photo- 
graphs of our new ceiling projector and many pic- 
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Bookmobile Driver Demonstrates Projector 
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tures of Cole County's use of films, as part of the 
Missouri State Library-Carnegie Corporation Film 
Demonstration Program. The photograph here was 
used in the local newspaper to publicize the film 
service. Others were used elsewhere, two are in a 


recent issue. of Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
News. Local effectiveness of the film publicity may 
in part be judged by the resultant calls for this serv- 
ice. In November the county library took its pro- 
jector to nineteen group meetings, showing forty- 
three films, to a combined audience of 3,200. In 
addition twenty-two films were loaned to groups 
having their own movie projectors. (The popula- 
tion of rural Cole County is only 10,644, of Jeffer- 
son City, 24,268.) 

Photographs were used in other places, too, in- 
cluding our first annual report. Also, a cut of chil- 
dren greeting our bookmobile at a typical rural 
school accompanied an article in Missouri Schools, 
a monthly publication of the State Department of 
Education; and another cut appeared with an arti- 
cle in the Missouri Library Association Quarterly. 

HELEN M. MILER, Librarian 
Cole County Library 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


College Library Hour 


Ox. signs were disregarded. The silent walls 
of the library echoed to friendly conversation 
and ready laughter. Attractive posters and brilliant 
book covers lured passing students to tables with 
book displays. The internal workings of the library 
were, from purchase to shelving, laid out in one 
long, production-line view. The reading room, 
long a place of stiff-backed chairs and cold oak 
tables, was changed as if by magic into a place of 
almost living-room comfort. What once was an 
austere library table was transformed by a dainty 
lace tablecloth. The stern old gentlemen on the 
wall, long used to glaring down upon the backs of 
industrious students, softened and smiled from be- 
hind the dusty oil paint at students enjoying their 
first Library Hour. 

“To get library books before the students so 
they can find what they are looking for in the 
shortest possible time and by the shortest possible 
route, is the end for which the Library Hour is 
designed,” announced the college librarian in a 
short talk to the faculty, ‘‘and to give the student 
an idea of the internal workings of the institution 
where the source of more than half of one’s college 
education can be found. Too many times the li- 
brary comes to be thought of as a place of cold 
rigid formality and stiff dusty old books, and not 
as a place where one is welcome to browse about in 
peaceful enjoyment.” 

The first Library Hour was given expressly to 
acquaint the faculty with the purpose of the Hour 
and to enlist their cooperation in encouraging the 
students to participate. Exhibits were displayed 
centering around advisory material selected for 
every department of the college. After securing 
the promise of the faculty to cooperate the first 
‘student’ Library Hour was planned for December 
1947. Each student arriving at the library was 
given a mimeographed list of questions, ‘A Lit- 
erary Treasure Hunt,” and was referred to certain 
book exhibits where the answers could be found. 
At the second Hour, in February, students were 
sent into the stacks to search out the answers to 
their questions. There they learned something of 
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“ORDER” TO “STACKS” 


A Production Line View of the Library in Action, William Jewell College 


the system of filing books. These diversions proved 
informative and kept the guests busy until time for 
the formal entertainment. 

The first student Library Hour in December fea- 
tured a Christmas program, “Christmas Legends in 
Foreign Lands,” and was presented by the Forensic 
Department of the College. The February pro- 
gram, “American Literature Entertains,” was given 
by the dramatic department and consisted of skits 
taken from the best of American drama. After the 
programs refreshments were served. 

Further to publicize the Library Hour, small but 
striking lapel decorations—holiday designs with 
“Library Hour’ and the date—were given each 
guest. 

It is believed the students who attended these 
Book Parties went back to their studies with a firm 
conviction that a great deal of real pleasure can be 
found in their college library, that it is much more 
than a place to do assigned reading. 

BRUCE CLOVER, Student Assistant 
William Jewell College Library 
Liberty, Missouri 


Story Hour 


HILDREN are the world’s best salesmen. They 

are enthusiastic about the things that bring 
them pleasure. Their enthusiasm for the Friday 
Story Hour at the library has them scurrying from 
school at a more eager pace than usual. From three 
to four is the magic time and once the program be- 
gins no outside interruptions are allowed. Mothers 
from the surrounding rural areas and from neigh- 
boring villages gather up a carload of children and 
take turns bringing them. During the period of 
stories and music the mothers wait patiently out- 
side, for this is truly the Children’s Hour. 

The program was conceived in 1945. It was de- 
signed for children ranging from preschool age to 
the fourth grade. At first discouragingly small 
groups of only four or five appeared each Friday, 
but success came as the children realized the fun 
in attending their own weekly program. 

For three years the librarian has continued her 
weekly hour with the children. She is the welcom- 
ing committee, the program director, and the story- 
teller. The group has grown to an average of from 
thirty to forty each week, with special holiday 
meetings bringing together as many as eighty or 
ninety children. Adults are allowed to attend only 
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when extra help is needed for a party or a special 
program. It is entirely a children’s activity. 

One program consists of the telling of two or 
three short stories followed by music or stories 
played on records. Every type has been used: fairy 
tales, nature and animal stories, fables, and folklore. 
In the choice of stories wholesomeness, brevity, 
and simplicity of plot and character are requisites. 
Special favorites are told and retold with no loss of 
interest on the part of the young audience. This is 
true with the record albums, also. Tubby the Tuba, 
Penny Whistle, and Gabriel Churchkitten are such 
favorites that they are played again and again. As 
new albums are purchased more favorites are added 
to the lists of requests. The all-musical albums are 
popular, too, and new selections are being made 
with this in mind. The idea is to provide a well 
balanced program of story and music which the 
children can understand and enjoy. 

As a library undertaking the project has been a 
success. Entertainment comes first, but the idea has 
been beneficial in other ways. The boys and girls 
who attend these groups borrow and read library 
books. They are at home in their section and are 
fast learning the valuable uses to which the library 
can be put. Those who have outgrown the program 
are still library members. They have become a part 
of the organization by discovering early the value 
of its service to the community. 

Join the youngsters at three any Friday afternoon. 
Hear the stories. Look around at the intensely in- 
terested faces of the listeners as they ‘“‘live’’ each 
story and you'll understand why the Children’s 
Story Hour is the best publicity booster the library 
has. Parents cannot resist the supersalesmanship of 
their offspring, and if John or Mary think the li- 
brary is a most wonderful place, then Mother and 
Father must very definitely agree. 

Doris R. BUNNELL, Librarian 
Middleport, New York, Free Library 


Story Hour Day 


66 UMMIE, is it Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 

and Story Hour Day?” queried four- 
year-old Tommy, who was just learning the days 
of the week. 

Tommy is one of the many children who come 
to the library every Wednesday morning at ten 
o'clock to listen to stories. This story hour for 
preschool children was started in November 1947 
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as an activity of the Child-Study Room of the li- 
brary. Its popularity has been almost embarrassing 
to the librarians, and there are times when the en- 
thusiasm of forty or more little folks almost bursts 
the walls of the room. Local papers have been gen- 
erous with publicity for the program, but because 
of the need for limiting the attendance it has been 
necessary to be cautious in publicizing the project. 

Following nursery school methods, we include 
finger plays and singing games as well as stories. 
Special holidays and birthdays are observed. One 
of the highlights of the year is Christmas, when a 
library janitor plays Santa for the children. The 
librarian of the Child-Study Room conducts the 
story hour, ably assisted by another staff member, 
and a trained local volunteer. The participation of 
mothers in the children’s program is discouraged. 
Both before and after the story hour time is given 
for looking at books and choosing those the chil- 
dren wish to take home. During this time training 
is given in “how we take care of our books.” 

Each child who comes to the story hour is reg- 
istered on a card giving his name, his parents’ name, 
the address, telephone number, his birth date, and 
the number of his brothers or sisters. This infor- 
mation helps a great deal in understanding the 
child and expedites matters of notice to parents 
on change of program or the exchange of such 
items as boots and mittens. 

Mothers are encouraged to stay with the children 
until they become accustomed to new surroundings. 
Although it would be preferable to limit the group 
to children between the ages of three and five, fam- 
ily complications make this impossible in many 
cases; hence there are some two-year-olds in the 
group. Mothers indicate that advantage is gained 
in observing and learning the finger plays and songs 
which they are able to use during the week at 
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home. As a further help to mothers, occasional 
discussion groups are held in anotHer part of the 
library while the children are listening to their 
stories. These discussions are led by nursery schoo! 
specialists, the public school nurse, and the schoo! 
psychiatrist. Since the Child-Study Room houses all 
the books in the field of child study as well a: 
picture books for the preschool child, both mother 
and child can satisfy their reading interests. 

In analyzing the value of the preschool story 
hour the librarians feel that through this program 
the child is not only being introduced to the library 
and books, but he is also gaining a valuable ex- 
perience of play and association with other children 
some of whom belong to racial groups different 
from his own. Thus, when he is five he is better 
prepared for the social adjustments of school and 
he is also proudly promoted to the larger world of 
books in the Children’s Room. 


KATHERINE CROXALL, Librarian 
Child-Study Room 
South Bend, Indiana, Public Library 


Club Programs, New Style 


ye an Organization-minded town the library nat- 
urally has numerous calls for help in setting up 
club yearbooks. 


To meet this demand the readers’ assistants of 
our public library compiled a “program of pro- 
grams” listing circulating material. Each five-and- 
a-half by four inch typewritten page is devoted to 
one topic and new titles can be added as they ap- 
pear. Several copies of the “program” are kept at 
the readers’ assistants’ desk for consultation by pro- 
gram chairmen. A club chooses the subject they 
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wish and the members are responsible for “review- 
ing” the twelve to fifteen titles listed. Skits can be 
interspersed and guest speakers booked for several 
of the meetings. 

The list of topics follows: 
THE MAPLE LEAF DOMINION 

Canada—old world flavor in this land of shrines, 
canoes, and trappers. 
BE IT EVER SO LONELY 

These people found no housing shortage far 
away from civilization. 
THE LABOR PICTURE 

America’s most pressing internal problem today. 
METROPOLITAN PAGEANT 

Each American city has a heritage and distinc- 
tion all its own. 
EVERYTHING RUSTLES 

My, how the styles do change! 
INDIAN MOSAIC 

Land of conflicts and contrasts, India divides for 
unity. 
CURTAIN GOING UP 

The make-believe world of the theatre and those 
who create it. 
THE UNFAILING SOURCE 

Religion—man’'s response to his deepest need. 
POISE THAT REFRESHES : 

How to attain that inner glow and outward 
charm. 
SOVIET SPIRIT 

Russia—experiment in Communism. 
KEEP YOUR COLORS FLYING 

Discover what color can do for you and your 
home. 
REBUILDING A SHATTERED WORLD 

Cooperative international action alone will in- 
sure peace. 
UNITING THE WORLD 

The brotherhood of nations is imperative in an 
atomic age: 
WE ENTER ANEW ERA \ 

Atoms, plastics, and television herald an age of 
unprecedented innovation. 
FAMILIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE 

As colorful as their illustrious kin, the presi- 
dents’ families shared the limelight. 
THIS WAS HOME 

Call back yesterday in memories of family life. 
PROBE YOUR PREJUDICES 

Intelligent thinking puts an end to race prejud- 
ices. 
EXPLORING THE REALM OF MUSIC 

There's magic in music, its history and artists. 


MEXICAN MAZE 
The Latin touch close to home. 
MADELINE J. MarGo, Head 
Circulation Department, Puotwc Library 


of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Ohio 
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Book Week in Turkey 


UR Library Club is wondering if you wouldn't 

be interested in the way an American school 

for Turkish girls celebrated Book Week. In the 

first place, the librarian had to educate the members 

of the club as to the meaning of Book Week, and 

why it was important enough for us to participate! 

They and the other students in the school had not 

seen one before, for the observance in Istanbul is 

too far away for our girls to be aware of it or of its 
importance in that community. 

But once convinced, the members outdid them- 
selves. The club was divided into sections such as 
sciences, modern fiction, fine arts, philosophy, psy- 
chology, literature; and the girls signed up accord- 
ing to their interests. It was decided that the cur- 
rent theme was a bit weak for our first observance, 
so we chose the older one adapting it a bit to’ read, 
“The people, the nation, the world, united through 
books.”” That adaptation was made partly in view 
of a later week honoring United Nations; we 
wanted to point the way. 


On Monday of the scheduled week we gave to 
the students of the school a Book Week Contest 
which included riddles, blanks, even library science 
questions, and announced that the room which had 
the best score would receive the prize—a framed 
picture. Because we wanted the library club mem- 
bers to participate, the contest had been written by 
the librarian and her assistant with the aid of the 
faculty. It did arouse a great deal of interest even 
among the lower grades for we had graded it in 
such a way that on the percentage basis the younger 
ones had an equal opportunity. 


Tuesday we ran a display of books which illus- 
trated the faculty hobbies, hoping to promote the 
idea of hobbies! We feel a very important part of 
our task is to give the girls challenging things to 
do in their free time, especially when they have 
finished school. 


Then came the display and I was a bit skeptical 
of the results, for there had been no time to check 
with individual girls as to what each group was 
doing. I did show the groups the new books which 
had arrived but it was up to them to make their 
own selections. One classroom was cleared out, and 
the girls were shifted from pillar to post that day 
while the exhibits were set up. But when it was all 
together no one wanted it torn down at the end of 
the day! So it was left up till school closed at the 
end of the week. 


The literature-travel table turned out to be the 
main exhibit in some respects. Humorous, unreal 
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creatures were drawn to support placards the girls 
had made. And on the table paper dolls dressed in 
national costume were placed. It’s an old idea—but 
it is very new for these girls, and the staff are de- 
lighted with the results of their initiative. 

Having the display carry over meant that classes 
could be brought down for an entire period and we 
found that this worked marvelously, for the girls 
had time really to browse and discover things from 
the psychology table, or on the science shelf, or in 
the philosophy shelf. Biography and old classical 
novels were in demand for home reading after- 
wards. One of the large posters was composed of 
numerous small drawings which illustrated differ- 
ent classical books whose identity was to be guessed. 

Perhaps the most interesting single period the 
librarian had was during the time an Ihzari A (be- 
ginning) class arrived; their knowledge of English 
is very limited, being confined to a small vocabulary 
of some two hundred words, most of which are 
nouns. It was quite a challenge to find books with 
illustrations of familiar work of archaeological 
interest (Greece or Baalbek, for instance) or 
Cruikshank’s book on birds. When such books 
gave out we used some of the new children’s books 
and with the aid of the pictures retold the story in 
very simple English. The girls enjoyed it! 

I cannot close such a public presentation of Book 
Week without giving full credit to the members of 
the library club, who did all the work. It is they 
who help with the desk work, who are in charge of 
different sections of our pamphlet file, the filmstrip, 
and slide file. It would be impossible to do what 
we do without them. 

NAomI Foster, Librarian 
American Kiz Koleji 
Goztepe, lzmir, Turkey 


The Library Recruits Students 


TUDENT nurses have said that they were in- 
spired to enter this profession after reading 
biographies and novels about nurses in their high 
school and public libraries. With this in mind, the 
library staff here determined to join forces with 
the staff of the office of admissions to plan a con- 
certed, comprehensive recruitment program, enlist- 
ing the cooperation of all high school and public 
librarians in Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. A 
well defined outline of procedures was planned to 
disseminate knowledge related to nursing as a 
career to all libraries whose clientele includes girls 
between seventeen and thirty. 
The first step in contacting librarians was to 
formulate a mailing list. State supervisors of high 
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MAGNA CARTA GOING HOME 


Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
Fred M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Sir Oliver Shewell 
Franks, British Ambassador (LEFT TO 
RIGHT), at ihe ceremonies held last ‘De- 
cember in the Library of Congress to 
mark the return of the Lacock Abbey 
Magna Carta of 1225 A.D. to England 
The more than seven hundred years old 
original has been on display in the Li- 
brary during the last two years, under a 
special Act of Parliament authorizing the 
British Museum to lend it for display 
purposes. 


school libraries in each state furnished a list of 
full-time librarians in public, private, and parochial! 
high schools. Those schools having visual aids 
equipment were so designated. A similar list of 
public and county (parish) librarians was obtained 
from state library commissions and the American 
Library Association directory of librarians. 
Quantities of annotated reading lists for dis- 
tribution to girls who visited the libraries were sent 
to all librarians. Also, plans and illustrative mate 
rials necessary for the preparation of effective ex- 
hibits and displays on “Books about Nursing 
were designed by members of the library staff and 
sent to the libraries. The cost of sending such an 
exhibit to each library as a gift was prohibitive, 
so a loan system was devised whereby each school 
might receive the exhibit on a prearranged schedule. 
One exhibit was furnished to be routed to the li- 
braries in each of the seven states. Accompanying 
each exhibit was a package library of well chosen 
titles on nursing as a career—biographies, novels, 
histories of nursing, and other factual information. 
This was designed to supplement the book collec- 
tion to be found in each library. It was suggested 
that a vocational film on nursing might be shown 
following or preceding the exhibit and reading list 
of books about nursing. This and other appro- 
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priate films were found on deposit in most state 
educational film libraries. 

Our attention was directed also to special librar- 
ians serving such groups as the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, settlement houses, neighbor- 
hood centers, churches, radio stations. 

It behooves the nursing school librarian to ex- 
plore all the possible sources of material that will 
be useful to the recruitment officer in planning her 
program. 

Since the results of our efforts with high school 
and public libraries have been so rewarding, we 
plan to expand our program to include junior col- 
lege, college, and university libraries. 

FRANCES L. Moak, Librarian 
School of Nursing Library 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana at 

New Orleans 


Progress through Dramatics 


UBLICITY for our parochial school libraries 

must take directions different from the usual 
ones pursued by the public school, town, or city 
libraries. Our high school library, begun in 1940, 
now has approximately three thousand volumes 
for our eighty pupils. The grade school library, 
started a year ago, has two thousand books avail- 
able to its four hundred pupils. 

These numbers have been reached largely through 
the financial success of the annual Book Week 
programs presented during the past five years. 
Plays are presented without charge to parents and 
friends of the pupils, the ‘‘financial success’’ being 
the great number of books “purchased’’ by these 
audiences from displays of the titles we most want 
to add to our collections. “Purchased” means that 
a book is paid for and donated to the school. 

Participation in these plays and in all the at- 
tendant work of the programs gives every pupil 
in the school a share in the success and a glowing 
interest in soliciting the book donations. This 
interest engenders a pride in the book collection 
and an eagerness to use it. 

Last year, since the chief emphasis centered on 
starting the grade school library, the elementary 
grades participated fully in the program. In this 
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spirit a remarkable bit of cooperation was achieved. 
The seventh and eighth grades looked up and 
studied the history of libraries, designed three 
double scenes depicting this, and executed them 
in tempera on the windows of the new library. 
This is located in the second floor corridor, which 
makes them visible from the street in front of the 
school. 

This year the programs included “A Salute to 
the South,” written by the high school dramatics 
coach and charmingly presented by the high school 
dramatic club. This playlet paid tribute to the 
outstanding Southern men of letters as well as to 
leaders in several other fields. Within the plays, 
poems and famous passages were rendered by a 
verse choir and an old Negro servant told an Uncle 
Remus tale. The regional appeal to all of this 
theme was irresistable. 

Perhaps ‘‘stained glass windows’ and _ these 
Book Week programs with their unique provision 
for book donations are unorthodox publicity. From 
circulation records, from the enthusiasm of all the 
pupils, and from the pride of the parents in their 
children’s work we know they have accomplished 
their purposes. 

SISTER JOSEPHINE, G.N.S.H., Librarian 
Christ the King School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Store Displays into Library 
Exhibits 


HE easiest, least expensive, yet most profes- 
sional, exhibit ever set up in our branch li- 
brary was professional. A window display that 
originally advertised vitamins was begged from a 
chemical company and adapted to Book Week. The 
advertising matter was covered by stapling on col- 
ored paper with our own slogans or by painting 
with poster paint. The merry-go-round became 
“The Little Carousel” of the Book Week Carnival. 
The paper dolls carried appropriate book titles. A 
surprising number of older books were circulated 
by this means. 
These cardboard articles are usually sturdy 
enough for re-use at other times and also with a 
slight alteration are general enough in appeal to 
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“The Little Carousel” Carried a Load of 
Book Characters 


warrant a place in adult and juvenile rooms. Even 
when interest has slackened, they can serve as backs 
for posters in table displays, where there are no 
convenient bulletin boards. 

Not only better exhibits, but community interest 
and good will are generated by the librarian’s step- 
ping into a small store and asking the owner if he 
plans, when finished with it, to discard that good- 
looking display in his window. “What are you do- 
ing up there now?” was the question in a pleased 
tone on a recent occasion. Other comments may be, 
“Why, I used to go there when I was a boy! I'll 
have to drop in,” or, “Call on us any time.” Even 
more important than the acquisition of useful ma- 
terial is the reminder to adults who have grown 
away from it that the library is a live part of the 
community. 

The adaptation of professionally made exhibits 
to library use has been successfully tried in several 
branches of our library, where the bright colors and 
eye-catching vividness have drawn favorable com- 
ments from the public. 


IRENE H. Tutte, Librarian 
South Boston Branch 
Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 





Everett High Schoel Display 
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Fall Display 


AH! rah! rah! What's more interesting in 
the autumn than football? This past fall we 
in our high school library decided to get abreast of 
the times and be football-conscious too. The bulle- 
tin boards were gay with our school banners and 
book jackets of football stories, books about foot- 
ball, and biographies of some of the “greats” in 
football history. One board carried a poster bearing 
the caption “Pigskin Warriors,” with miniature 
light brown footballs drawn on a pale yellow poster 
board and arranged in a “V” for victory. Each 
“football” bore the title of a football story. In the 
display case below was arranged a football field 
with a line-up of two opposing teams of pipe 
cleaner figures. The turf was made of green crepe 
paper, and a tiny football and goal posts were all 
there. 

In connection with the display, bookmarks were 
given out to each person checking out a library 
book that week. They were two and a half by six 
inches in size on blue and yellow construction paper 
(school colors) and on each was mimeographed the 
schedule of the home games and a player in kicking 
position. 

In the final analysis, we decided that even though 
books about football actually need no advertising, 
the good will and interest evinced by students gave 
this display a raison d’étre. 

ELEANOR E, AHLEN, Librarian 
Everett, Washington, High School Library 


Library “Radio Station” 


HE Yonkers Public Library turned “‘radio sta- 

tion” during the recent annual public meet- 
ing of the Yonkers Amateur Radio Club held under 
library auspices. A temporary transmitting and 
receiving station was put into operation to demon- 
strate what “hams” can do. At one point in the 
evening's activities a five-way radio conversation 
took place between a station in the library, two 
portable mobile stations in automobiles, and sta- 
tions in North Yonkers and near-by Bronxville 

Emphasizing the present great need for under- 
standing between nations, the meeting stressed the 
idea that “radio hams” in world-wide operation 
are “indirect but strong promoters of peace and 
brotherhood around the globe.” Specific examples 
of Yonkers operators who have contacted operators 
in many European countries, including Russia, 
were cited. 

Radio equipment and magazines and other ref- 
erence materials used by radio amateurs were on 
display in the library's main floor exhibition case 
for a week before and after the public meeting. 
The president of the library staff association, whose 
son is an active radio amateur, set up the exhibi- 
tion and served as the library staff representative 
in arranging the meeting. Highlighting the exhibit 
were the “QSL” or calling cards of radio stations 
throughout the world with whom Yonkers ‘“hams’’ 
have exchanged messages. 

Throughout the year the library cooperates with 
local radio amateurs by preparing bibliographies, 
assisting in developing film programs, and making 
available the book, pamphlet, and magazine re- 
sources on the subject of radio in its business and 
technical department. 

James D. MERKS, Reference Librarian 
Yonkers, New York, Public Library 
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Traveling Library Exhibits 


Loan Exhibits 


NE ox our most successful publicity enterprises 

during 1948 was the use of three-panel ex- 
hibits to portray our various services. Six separate 
exhibits were set up, covering services for small 
businesses, labor and industry, schools, farming 
communities, adult reading courses, and general li- 
brary service. 

The displays were patterned after the library's 
services series of pamphlets, and featured an outline 
map of Illinois in color on the center panel, which 
was four feet high by three wide. The two side 
panels were three by three feet. Books, pamphlets, 
art prints, Viewmasters, recordings, record players, 
and other library materials were placed on a table 
in front of the panels, to complete the exhibit! 


All six exhibits were placed on the same loan 
status as other materials, and the response was 
immediate. Libraries, schools, clubs, labor organi- 
zations, and other groups are constantly requesting 
use of one or another. It is now rare for more than 
two of them to be in at a time, and some are booked 
two or three months in advance. Within a few 
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weeks after the small businesses exhibit was com- 
pleted, it was necessary to make a duplicate to meet 
the demand. 

The pamphlets corresponding to the exhibits 
have been popular items in the printed publicity. 
Three of them, “Keys to Knowledge,” which ex- 
plains adult reading courses, ‘Services for Labor 
and Industry,” and “Services for Small Businesses,” 
have had to be reprinted to meet daily requests for 
them through the mail. 

JosePH H. Bear, Publicity Director 
Illinois State Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


Mark of Appreciation 


——— Nashville Public Library designed a card 
for use in expressing the library’s apprecia- 
tion for the interest, service, or support shown or 
given it by members of the community. The first 
group of cards went to the mayor and members of 
the City Council for voting two substantial addi- 
tions to the library's appropriation within the last 
few months, and other cards have since gone to a 
number of newspaper reporters and editors and to 
the members of the Junior League, who have been 
serving the library's new bookmobile. We believe 
they serve a real purpose in creating an interest on 
the part of these people in the library, and in help- 
ing us make certain contacts that will benefit the 
library. 

We believe the recipients of these cards like to 
get them and, of course, they do carry a certain 
dollar-and-cents value since all of those that go to 
people living outside the city can be used at the 
circulation desk to save these people from having 
to pay the $2 nonresident fee. 

ROBERT S. ALVAREZ, Librarian 
Nashville, Tennessee, Public Library 





Camden Cozy Corner 
Teen agers enjoy their Cozy Corner” in 
the Camden, New Jersey, Free Public Li- 


brary. The furniture is the result of a 
benefit card party given by the library 
staff. 
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UBLIC RELATIONS is so important that we 
sometimes think of it as complex and difficult 
beyond our accomplishment. That very circum- 
stance proves us on the wrong tack. Public rela- 
tions—good public relations, that is—should al- 
ways be so well founded that it seems natural and 
right. Gaylords’ Triangle last September used a 
note from The Atlantic Log which demonstrates 
this: 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
I like to think of public relations in connec- 
tion with a man and his pets. You have a canary 
in your home. You feed him and he sings for his 
supper. You have a horse. You feed him be- 
cause he works. But if you have a dog, he does 
nothing and lives best of all. And when he dies 
you almost die with him. You see, your dog has 
a public relations department on the rear end and 
as long as that wags, you love him. 


Naturally that is not all there is to it. The policy 
making and planning of public relations can be as 
difficult and occasionally as delicate as they are 
important. Public Opinion Quarterly in its Summer 
1948 issue had a most revealing piece by Albon L. 
Holsey, ‘Public Relations Intuitions of Booker T. 
Washington.” The introductory note explains: 

Public relations techniques are as old as inter- 

group relationships, although it is only recently 
that we have begun to examine them formally 
and self-consciously. An excellent example of a 
public relations program based on insight and 
common sense, rather than on the blueprint of a 
public relations counsel, is found in the history 
of the founding and development of Tuskegee 
Institute by Booker T. Washington. In maintain- 
ing good relations with the various publics con- 
cerned with his school, this prominent educator 
systematically employed a pattern of techniques 
and policies which can still serve as a worth- 
while model today. 


The details of Booker T. Washington's amazing 
public relations story would surely make a profit- 
able and challenging account to quote in full, but 
we refer you to the Public Opinion Quarterly itself 
for the complete article, and content ourselves here 
with sharing these samples of the beginning and 
the end of the article. 

An examination of Booker T. Washington's 
public relations activities during the founding 
and development of Tuskegee Institute reveals 
interesting parallels to many of the fundamental 
principles which are now interpreted and prac- 
ticed by recognized leaders in the profession. 

From the time of the opening of the school in 
1881, Mr. Washington undertook—what is now 
regarded as basic groundwork for any public re- 
lations program—the task of defining and estab- 
lishing contact with the various publics, upon the 
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TALKING SHOP .... 


By MDL 


good will of which the success of the institution 
depended. In the reflective reminiscences con- 
tained in his book, My Larger Education, he de- 
fines the several publics whose interest he sought 
to attract in these early days: 

It may seem strange that a man who had started 
out with the humble purpose of establishing a little 
Negro industrial school in a small Southern country 
town should find himself, to any great extent, 
either helped or hindered in his work by what th 
general public was thinking and saying about any 
of the large social or educational problems of th 
day. But such was the case at that time in Ala 
bama; and so it was that I had not gone very far 
in my work before I found myself trying to formu 
late clear and definite answers to some very funda 
mental questions. 


The questions came to me in this way: Colored 
people wanted to know why I proposed to teach 
their children to work. They said that they and 
their parents had been compelled to work for two 
hundred and fifty years, and now they wanted their 
children to go to school so that they might be free 
and live like white folks—without working. That 
was the way in which the average 
looked at the matter. 


colored mar 


Some of the Southern white people, on the 
trary, were opposed to any kind of education of th 
Negro. ... 

Some of the people in the North understood that 
I proposed to train the Negro to be a mere “‘hewer 
of wood and drawer of water,’’ and feared that my 
school would make no effort to prepare him to tak 
his place in the community as a man and a citi 
Wc ene 

Having gone thus far, I began to consider 
ously how I should proceed to gain the sympathy 
each of the three groups that I have mentioned for 
the work that I had in hand. 


By intuition, rather than by prearranged blue- 
print worked out by a ‘Public Relations Planning 
Board,” he gradually established: 

1. Campus public relations. 

2. Community public relations. 

3. General outside public relations. 

4. A supporting publicity program. 


And the article closes thus: 


In 34 years, Booker T. Washington succeeded 
in starting a school singlehanded, with 30 pupils 
and $2,000 annually ‘for teachers’ salaries 
building an international reputation as an edu 
cator and creator of a unique formula in race 
relations; and leaving at his death new horizons 
of progress fer his people, a school plant valued 
at $1,500,000, and endowment of $1,900,000, a 
faculty of 197, and student enrollment of 1,500 


Without public relations intuitions to suppl« 
ment, enhance, and enrich the Founder's ability, 
patience, and persistence, the “Normal School for 
Colored Teachers at Tuskegee,’ established in 
1881, would probably have been at the close of 
his career just another “‘small Negro school 
located in Macon County, Alabama. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


HERE seems to be an increased tendency on 
the part of business to want to share actively 
in community relations. Many business organiza- 
tions, in both large and small communities, are in- 
corporating into their own public relations pro- 
grams plans for informing their publics about 
worthy local and national organizations, together 
with their aims and objectives. This is certainly 
good news for all libraries and a condition of which 
all librarians should take advantage. If a local de- 
partment store, a transportation company, or a bank 
is interested in giving space or advertising lineage 
to the Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, or a local charity, 
couldn't they be interested in doing the same thing 
for their local library? They certainly could—pro- 
viding, of course, that your local library has met its 
responsibilities and obligations to the community 
and fulfilled them to the best of its ability. 

If you serve the business in your community well 
there is no reason why business should not be in- 
terested in serving you. It can be a reciprocal ar- 
rangement. Business can help you publicize your 
services, your special programs, and if need be, 
help you campaign for financial and legislative sup- 
port. Business, by incorporating your cause in its 
own public relations program can, many times, do 
a better job than you can because it has expertly 
trained help, wider experience, and more money to 
spend. 

How can one go about bettering the relations 
between business and the local library? There are 
many simple devices—all of them built around 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to et articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of “‘The Crow's 
Nest,’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Public Library, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





service in some form or other. Some cost little in 
dollars and cents but all take time and ingenuity, 
good salesmanship, and absolute faith in what you 
are trying to market. If you expect to serve people 
well in your community you must not only offer 
them leisure time reading but reference and reading 
materials that will help them promote their par- 
ticular business, do a better job, and live a fuller 
life. 

If your library is located in a steel town it seems 
reasonable that you will have a good collection of 
books and periodicals on the manufacturing and 
marketing of steel and steel products. And the 
same can be said for almost any industry. If your 
local plant supports a company library it would be 
well to have a working agreement with the com- 
pany librarian, or whoever is responsible for the 
collection, about the extent and nature of your re- 
sources and what they are to cover. Arrangements 
might also be worked out whereby interlibrary 
loans could be made. At least some understanding 
should exist so the librarian of one agency can refer 
would-be borrowers to the other agency. Each li- 
brarian should be responsible for seeing the trans- 
action through and making certain the borrower has 
secured the proper material. There is no reason in 
the world why a library located in a plant and a 
local public library cannot work together. Doing 
this helps make and cement good public relations 
for both principals concerned; it saves money; it 
provides a better book collection; it renders better 
service to the community. 

If your local plant does not have a company li- 
brary you may be able to interest business or indus- 
try to the extent that it will be willing to donate a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase a collection of 
books on a specialized subject. If you find yourself 
in the situation where a good many people in your 
community are employed in a certain line where 
there is no specialized collection available for their 
use, you may feel justified in approaching one or 





At the Made-in-Oklahoma show held last fall in Oklahoma City the Oklahoma Library 
Association exhibited a realistic, three-dimensional silhouette, floodlighted from behind, 
with red and yellow cellophane in the open door and in the center of the cloud of smoke 
from the blast furnace. Library materials and tools featured in the display and its central 
theme were described on the various panels: “Books are fuel for the fires of industry. Books 
are ideas—for new products, new services, new methods. Without them the fires of indus- 


try would be extinguished.” 


Then under “Oklahoma libraries serve Oklahoma industry” 


and The tools of modern library service to industry” were listed all the materials available 
at the libraries. 
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An industrial display featuring pharmacy, in the New Haven, 
Connecticut, Public Library 


more company officials with the suggestion that if 
such a collection were made available to the library 
you would gladly care for it, house it, and see that 
it got into the hands of people employed by the 
company. If your funds are adequate and you 
already have a specialized collection, make sure big 
business knows about it. Send a note to one of the 
officers calling attention to the material, saying you 
will welcome suggestions for purchasing and any 
materials the company may like to add to the col- 
lection, and reminding him that the library is al- 
ways at his service. 

Often a letter addressed to the superintendent of 
a plant or the personnel director or the public rela- 
tions director of a company will result in a most 
satisfactory relationship between industry and busi- 
ness and the local library. Everyone likes to receive 
a personal letter and almost everyone is flattered by 
the fact that someone wants to do something for 
him. The Albany Park Branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, located in a semi-industrial area sends 
out the following letter: 


The Manager 
Name of Company 
Address 
City 
Dear Sir: 
We are pleased to call to your attention the collection of 
books of interest to businessmen available through your li- 
brary, the Albany Park Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. 
In our reference collection you will find such publications 
as Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers, which 
lists by producer every conceivable article made in the 
United States; The World Almanac and Book of Facts; 
The Financial Handbook by J. 1. Bogen, a valuable help 
to bankers, investors, and financial managers, and the 
Labor Fact Book, a biennial publication published by the 
Labor Research Association. 
The library is located at 3536 Lawrence Avenue and is open 
daily from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., except on Wednesday when 
it closes at 5:30 P. M. and Saturday at 1 P. M. 
Enclosed you will find a selected list of recent additions to 
the collection which you may borrow upon the presentation 
of a library card, which is easy to obtain. Adult appli- 
cants for library cards merely sign their names and present 
satisfactory identification. 
We will be happy to assist you. 

Very truly yours, 

Branch Librariap 
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This letter has proved very successful, in the ma- 
jority of cases there has been an interested response 
from the receiver. Specimen titles can be varied, of 
course, depending on the type of business in which 
the person is engaged. 

After you have made a new contact for your li- 
brary and have learned what the businessman is 
most interested in, you can send him other letters 
whenever you acquire a new book, periodical, or 
pamphlet in which you think he will be interested 
You might go even further: find out his leisure 
time activities and keep him informed of new books 
on the subjects. The wise thing to do is to keep a 
card file of both the borrowers’ names and the sub 
jects in which they are interested. 

Many business and industrial organizations have 

capable and interesting speakers on their staff. Why 
not ask them to appear on your library programs 
and forums? They will probably welcome the op- 
portunity to speak before a new audience and your 
audience in turn will be glad of the opportunity to 
hear someone who represents business in their com- 
munity and who speaks with considerable authority 
The subjects chosen need not always be concerned 
with business but with special interests. People 
with hobbies are always delighted to talk about 
them and it is the one subject for which you can 
always be assured of an audience. 
_ Many organizations have visual materials—both 
films and displays—that can readily be used to ad 
vantage in libraries. While many companies issue 
films primarily for in-service training in their own 
plants it is quite likely that in a community where 
the great majority of families are employed in one 
line they would welcome the showing of such films 
occasionally. On the other hand some large com 
panies possess films relatively free from advertising 
and indoctrination and largely entertaining and in 
formational. The same thing can be said of the dis- 
plays. Usually they are well designed, tell a story, 
and while they may carry some advertising, it is 
quiet and not offensive. Often a local company will 
be glad to create a special display for a library. 

In many large organizations there are special 
clubs and groups with which you might profitably 
work. If there is a camera club ask the personnel 
director about the possibility of an exhibit of the 
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members’ work in your library. The same can be 
done for a stamp club or a coin club. If you have 
a room for such groups let them meet in your li- 
brary, supply them with books and reading sugges- 
tions, and with the help of the company arrange for 
speakers. You can be almost certain the company 
will be willing to pay for posters, printed lists, and 
perhaps the extra heat and light it takes to keep 
your building open. If such groups and clubs do 
not exist you might interest the personnel director 
in helping to organize them. There are no social or 
economic barriers among hobbyists and collectors, 
and certainly most of them are generous with their 
time, talent, information, and collections. 

Local business is just as much interested in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency as you are, or 
should be, and with its aid you can build a good 
program and produce results. In some cities and 
towns big business has been directly responsible for 
the financing and furnishing of special rooms for 
teen agers and younger children in libraries. There 
is no end to the things that can be done by a local 
library if the desire to work with business and in- 
dustry is strong enough. You have to make the 
initial approach and it should be well thought out. 
You have to prove to businessmen that it is to their 
advantage to work with their local library. But 


business is in a mood to be approached—so it’s up 
to you! 

And what can you ask from business—if you 
have done your job well? Well, there are many 
things a library would like and often cannot afford: 
such things as billboard advertisements, outdoor 
electric signs, indoor electric signs in stores, dis- 
play space, large ads in local newspapers, floats, 
signs on the backs of trucks, and space in public 
vehicles. Business has and owns all these things. 
All of them are available at some time or other to 
the librarian who knows and serves his community 
well. It may take a little courage the first time to 
ask for a line telling about your library aims and 
objectives on that large electric sign leased by a 
soft drink company, but you will get over your 
timidity when you realize how really cooperative 
business can be. 

Both business and public service organizations 
now admit they must depend to a great extent on a 
sound public relations policy to gain public under- 
standing and support. Libraries cannot afford to 
ignore this situation; if they do they will cease to 
exist. So why not begin now to integrate your pub- 
lic relations program with industry and business in 
your city, town, and community? You'll all come 
out winners. 








A large industry which sponsored outdoor ad- 
vertising of educational services in Lake County, 
Ohio, last year had this poster put on several sign- 
boards around the county to advertise the Paines- 
ville and the Fairport libraries. 





The Chelsea, Massachusetts, Public Library had 
no money for advertising, but the librarian felt that 
a library's services need to be publicized just as 
much as do soap chips or ginger ale. She therefore 
addressed a request to a large outdoor advertising 
agency favorably known for donating space to civic 
causes. Soon this colorful billboard appeared, call- 
ing attention to the library's informational, educa- 
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tional, and recreational services. The advertise- 
ment occasioned a great deal of favorable comment 
from citizens of Chelsea, who straightway increased 
their use of the library. 


From Illinois Libraries, Springfield, we have 
gleaned the following: 


THE INDISPENSABLE YOU 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Public Relations is not just the art of 

Putting a message across; 

Public Relations in something you're part of 

Either for profit or loss, 

You, in your job, are the firm’s emissary, 

All that you say and you do 

Counts—plus or minus—with Tom, Dick and 
Harry, 

Public Relations is—you! 


Millions that go into winning the people’s 
Confidence, friendship, good will, 

You can knock higher than several steeples 

If you're a grouch and a pill. 

You put the blessing, or you put the curse on all 
Planning and policy too, 

Public Relations is private and personal, 

Public Relations is you! 


It is by you that the customer judges, 

You give the Public its slant, 

You're the promoter of grins or of grudges, 
It’s the impression you plant 

That'll decide if the firm’s reputation’s 
Proved by performance, all through; 

Public Relations is private relations, 

Public Relations is you! 


—Reprinted with permission from Cities Service 
Company’s Service. 
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Book Balloting 


W'° decided to ask the people of this com- 
munity what they most enjoyed reading dur- 
ing 1948. Ballot boxes were put up at the central 
library and in the branches, eight voting places in 
all. The rules were very simple. Anyone could 
vote—man, woman, or child, regardless of age; all 
he had to do was drop in a slip of paper with the 
name of the book he had liked best in 1948. It 
need not have been published in that year, nor need 
it have been taken from the library. Ballot boxes 
were open during December. 

Now the votes have come in and been sorted and 
perhaps the most noticeable thing is that a compara- 
tively small number of titles carry a large propor- 
tion of the votes, but outside of those favorites the 
choice is exceedingly varied, with scarcely more 
than one or two votes per title. 

Altogether, 1,272 votes were cast, 479 for adult 
books and 793 for juveniles, for some 654 titles. 
The 479 adult votes were so scattered that only 
seven authors received more than ten each. They 
included the Bible and Daly's The Seventeenth 
Summer. Lloyd Douglas got twelve votes if you 
include The Robe and The Fisherman. Graham 
Greene received ten, lumping votes for both Heart 
of the Matter and Labyrinthine Ways. The Naked 
and the Dead received fourteen, Merton's Seven 
Storey Mountain, eleven, and Forever Amber, ten. 

Some thirty-seven adult titles received 224 votes. 
Concerning those favorites there are some interest- 
ing points. Comparatively few were published in 
1948, including the above and Churchill's Gather- 
ing Storm, Betty McDonald's The Plague and I, and 
The Egg and I, Toynbee’s Study of History, and 
Waugh’s The Loved One. Other points that came 
up: There were six votes for assorted titles of 
Dickens, eight for Tolstoi as against four for Cos- 
tain’s Black Rose, Gone with the Wind, Sinclair 
Lewis’ titles, Rand’s Fountainhead, and some by 
Carl Sandburg. There were only three for Zane 
Grey and the same number for How Lost Was My 
Week End, Liebman’s Peace of Mind, Thomas 
Mann, and Steinbeck. Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country and Paine’s Age of Reason came off with 
five each. Jack London drew six votes and the Sue 
Barton stories of nursing, eight. Mysteries fared 
badly: only eight votes altogether. 

In the children’s voting there was much more 
concentration on a few favorites and we have seven 
per cent of the titles carrying forty-five per cent of 
the votes. That is largely accounted for by one 
favorite author, Maud Hart Lovelace. Her stories 
received ninety-three votes while the Black Stallion 
stories, her nearest competitors, received twenty. 
The fact that Mrs. Lovelace made this library a visit 
during Children’s Book Week and spoke to various 
groups doubtless contributed to this popularity. 

There were eighteen votes for Lassie. Come 
Home, seventeen for the Wilder stories, sixteen 
for Altsheler, and fifteen for Mrs. Brink's Caddie 
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Woodlawn. None of these is a 1948 book, except 
one of Mrs. Lovelace’s, nor has any of them received 
the Newbery or Caldecott medal, with the excep- 
tion of Caddie Woodlawn. 

Some of the old favorites were in the seven 
per cent which drew almost half the votes, such as 
the Alcott books, Black Beauty, Mary Poppins, Rob- 
in Hood, Heidi, Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, 
Lorna Doone, and the timeless Twins books. There 
was no Hans Brinker, however, among the votes 
and but one vote each for Little Lame Prince, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, and Alice in Wonderland. There 
was only one vote each for Pop-Eye and Donald 
Duck and action comics. 

Altogether the voting was an interesting check 
on what we in the library think may be happening 
It is not safe to draw definite conclusions from 
these figures, but they have interest. It might be 
pointed out that routine advertising and best seller 
lists seem to have little effect on the children and 
not too much on adults. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
Public Library 


Book Jackets 


E have been trying out a new idea to stimu 

late circulation. On the back of a book 

jacket we type the blurb of the story which is usu 

ally found on book jackets. The blurb in each case 

is pasted on some convenient blank page near the 

front cover of the book; and the jackets are all 

displayed in the library for our readers. Even 

though the books may be out in circulation, re- 
quests may be left for them. 

GRACE SUTHERLAND, Librarian 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, Public Library 


“Meet Your Librarian” 


S a feature of Chicago Public Library Week, 
the Northtown Branch benefited by some ex- 
cellent newspaper publicity. “Meet Your Librar- 
ian’ was the slogan for the week. The local news- 
paper sent a photographer to take pictures and in- 
terview the staff. A detailed article told of the 
branch librarian’s work with community organiza- 
tions and explained how this cooperation made 
for improved service and understanding. The spe- 
cial duties of each assistant were outlined. An ap 
preciation of the work done by each assistant and 
its important place in the functioning of the li- 
brary resulted in an increased friendliness between 
the staff and the patrons. Residents of the com- 
munity were invited to come in and ‘“‘meet your 
librarian” during Public Library Week. 
MARION L. SMITH, Librarian 
Northtown Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 
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HE great quantity of material received for this 

Public Relations number of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin confirms the already evident fact that 
it is the most helpful issue of the year. Reports of 
what can be done as well as of actual projects 
undertaken and accomplished, besides helping you 
in your library work, can also be most useful in 
keeping your board and interested friends mindful 
of what the library could do and be. For this 
reason, extra copies of this number of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin are available, for clipping and for 
sending to trustees and others, at the special rate 
of six copies for a dollar. Sets of the six past issues 
of Public Relations numbers (March 1943 through 
March 1948) can be had for the same price, $1 a 
set. 

te Le Lo 

The twenty-ninth annual National Boys and Girls 
Week will be observed this year from April 30 to 
May 7. The theme is ‘Building for Citizenship.” 

te Le Le 

Copies of the statement by Archibald McLeish 
before the Fifth Meeting of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, September 29, 
1948, in Boston, Massachusetts, can be obtained 
from the Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., at $5.33 per thousand or at a proportional 
price for smaller quantities. 

From one to three copies of ‘‘Cross-Currents, 
1947+1948,” the tenth fall issue of a list of out- 
standing nonfiction, are available free on request 
to the Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Par- 
sons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, New York. 

Le Lo 

April will be celebrated as Film Council Month 
with ceremonies sponsored by the community film 
councils in cities and towns all over the United 
States. Hundreds of programs and special events 
will signalize the occasion. These programs on 
community recreation needs, international relations, 
science, and problems of democracy and govern- 
ment, will provide film material suggestions to the 
community councils for special film discussion \pro- 
grams which they will put on locally during April. 

Other organizations throughout the country— 
civic, service, business, educational, and religious— 
are being asked to cooperate in Film Council 
Month, which will celebrate slightly over two years 
of activity by the Film Council of America. 

The Film Council of America developed from 
the wartime 16mm. Advisory Committee which 
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in civilian drives. 
organized and expanded after the war, it is made 


assisted the government 
up of eight member organizations: American Li- 
brary Association; Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association; Division of Visual Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association; National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers; National University 
Extension Association; Educational Film Library 
Association; National Film Society of Canada; 
American Association for Adult Education. 
eo & & 

National Sunday School Week will be observed 
this year from April 11 to 17. This Week is a 
nonsectarian effort to stimulate religious training 
for our children and youths, many of whom are not 
now receiving any religious education. For pro- 
gram information and posters, write Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 
16. 

Free, 1949 Booklist Number 2 of recent, popular 
used books, fiction and nonfiction, priced from 29¢ 
to 98c—cheaper in quantities. If interested in mys- 
teries, ask for separate list of recent mysteries. 
Send post card to Ireland Book and Library Service, 
549 East Poppyfields Drive, Altadena, California. 


— a 

Marriage Bonds and Family Security sets forth 
the place of life insurance in the young family’s 
finances. This twenty-three-page amusingly illus- 
trated booklet is available free from the Women’s 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. The same organization 
distributes also free Elizabeth Ferguson's For In- 
formation on Life Insurance. This is a reprint of 
the list of free and inexpensive material on life in- 
surance which appeared in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin for October 1948. 

THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 
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Pas simngowrer 
Aw, come on out, Herman, nobody's mad 


at you—but you could improve: your 
public relations. 
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of nonsubscription publications. 
ndent of The Wilson 
Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Libraries, Nashville, 5. Ten- 


review 


{A monthly 
The judgments expressed are inde 


Company. : t 
Cheney, Joint University 
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Reference Book Check List 


1. BARTLETT, JOHN. Familiar Quotations. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1948. 1831p. $8 

2. BIANCOLLI, Louts. The Book of Great Con- 
versations. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1948. 
578p.° $5 

3. CASTILLO, CARLOS and OTTo F. BOND, com- 
pilers. The University of Chicago Spanish Dic- 
tionary. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948. 226, 252p. $6 

4. COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE READING. A 
Guide to Good Reading. New York, Farrar, 
Straus, 1948. 228p. $2.75 

5. Cowlk, ALEXANDER. The Rise of the Amer- 
ican Novel. New York, American Book Company, 
1948. 877p. (American Literature Series) $5 

6. DOANE, PELAGIE. A Small Child’s Book of 
Verse. New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
142p. $3 

7. Doucias, GeorGeE W. The American Book 
of Days. New York, Wilson, 1948. 697p. $6 

8. DUGGAN, ANNE SCHLEY and others. The 
Folk Dance Library. New York, Barnes, 1948. 
Sv. $15 


9, ELtiott, GopFREY M., editor. Film and 
Education. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1948. 597p. $7.50 


10. ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. A Practical Hand- 
book for School Counselors. New York, Ronald, 
1949. 224p. $3 

11. Evans, H. H. A Guide to Rare Books. 
San Francisco, Porpoise Bookshop, 1948. 7Ip. 
pamphlet $2 

12. Hart, JAMES D. The Oxford Companion 
to American Literature. New York, Oxford, 1948. 
890p. $7.50 

13. LANGER, WILLIAM L., compiler. An Ency- 
clopedia of World History. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1948. 1270p. $7.50 

14. LINDGREN, ERNEST. The Art of the Film. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1948. (Available from 
Macmillan) 242p. $4.50 

15. Lyte, Guy R. and VIRGINIA TRUMPER. 
Classified List of Periodicals for the College Li- 
brary. Boston, Faxon, 1948. 99p. (Useful Ref- 
erence Series Number 75) $3 

16. NETTL, PAUL. The Book of Musical Docu- 
ments. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 
381p. $5 

17. Popular Mechanics Photo Handbook. Chi- 
cago, Popular Mechanics, 1948. 158p. $2 
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18. ROCHEDIEU, CHARLES A. Bvhliography of 
French Translations of English Works, 1700-1800 


Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 387p 
$5 

19. SMITH, WILLIAM G., compiler. The Ox 
ford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1948. 740p. $13.50 

20. UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICUI 
TURE ORGANIZATION. Yearbook of Food and 
Agricultural Statistics. Washington, 1947. 261p 
$3 

21. Vogue's Book of Etiquette. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1948. 658p. $5 


Language and Literature 


NEVERAL new editions of important handbooks 
deserve special mention, notably Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations,’ The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs,” and The Oxford Companion t 
American Literature.” Because of its chronological 
arrangement, it has been possible to revise the last 
third of Bartlett, from Kipling on, adding about a 
hundred pages of foreign quotations and those of 
individuals who have been in the limelight in 
recent years. You will enjoy Morley’s preface 
this edition. 

Six hundred major changes, including more than 
a hundred additional entries, mainly concerned 
with authors who have come into prominence since 
1941, and many minor changes, such as death dates, 
help to bring up to date the Oxford Companion t 
American Literature. Its alphabetical arrangement 
includes entries under authors, important novels 
and other literary forms, literary schools, societies, 
awards—in all giving broad coverage of the field 

In the second edition of the Oxford Dictionar) 
of English Proverbs, many proverbs from literary 
texts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
included. The new arrangement under key word 
makes an index unnecessary, though some mav 
prefer the subject arrangement in Bartlett's Hom. 
Book of Proverbs, with its index concordance 

From Abelard to Zwingli, or from Socrates to 
Stalin, Louis Biancolli has selected and edited from 
historical sources, in dramatic form and with bio 
graphical sketches, The Book of Great Conversa- 
tions.” If we agree with Emerson that the best of 
life is conversation, we shall find most useful these 
reports of what great men have said. An appended 
analytical subject index would make the volume a 
more useful reference book, though the table of 
contents, reflecting the chronological arrangement, 
is a help. 

The University of Chicago Spanish Dictionary 
offers the most frequently used words and idioms 
in its two sections, Spanish-English (with special 
reference to Latin America) and English-Spanish 
Archaic, unusual, and highly technical words are 
omitted. Pronunciation is indicated for English 
words by the International Phonetic Alphabet. A 
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key to the pronunciation of Spanish is also in- 
cluded. The fact that the American standards of 
speech have been accepted, that the thirty thousand 
words have been carefully selected, and that the 
format is excellent, recommend this dictionary for 
general use. 

The Rise of the American Novel® presents ma- 
terial for a critical history of the American novel 
from the beginning to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, with a brief concluding chapter 
covering 1890 to 1940. Its special reference value 
lies in its comparatively full treatment of major 
novelists not as social or political theorists but as 
contributors to the art of fiction. Liberal quota- 
tions and documentation accompany the critical 
commentary. 

For elementary school libraries and children’s 
rooms in public libraries, the profusely and charm- 
ingly illustrated Small Child’s Book of Verse® 
offers Pelagie Doane’s favorite children’s poems, 
arranged under such subjects as ‘‘All out of Doors,”’ 
“Creatures,” “Down Our Street,” with appended 
indexes of authors, titles, and first lines. 


Bibliographies and Compends 


Lyle and Trumper’s Classified List of Periodicals 
for the College Library,” the stand-by in library 
surveys and in college libraries attempting to sup- 
ply an adequate body of periodical literature, is 
now in its third edition, enlarged by twenty-two 
titles and additional annotations. It retains its old 
arrangement under subject and its valuable infor- 
mation on birth date, price, where indexed, and 
L.C. card number. While this is a must for col- 
lege libraries, it will also prove useful to other 
types of libraries interested in a selection of the 
great mass of periodical literature by the pooled 
judgment of specialists. 

Users of An Encyclopedia of World History,” 
who have found its compilation of historical facts, 
arranged so that dates stand out, and with indi- 
vidual judgments kept in the background, may wish 
to acquire the new edition which includes events 
from 1940 to the summer of 1946. Others may find 
their 1940 edition sufficient. 

Douglas’ American Book of Days," which was 
welcomed by librarians when it appeared over ten 
years ago, has now been revised and brought up to 
date by the compiler’s daughter. It is most useful 
for its brief descriptive sketches on such observ- 
ances as Sadie Hawkins Day and other days peculiar 
to the United States. 

In another new edition is A Guide to Good 
Reading,* which has had enormous circulation in 
the Pelican-Mentor edition. The present book in- 
cludes additional short essays on books and reading 
and some of the classified sections have been re- 
vised by new editors: the short story by William 
Peden and the drama by Eugene O'Neill, Junior. 
The section on economics and sociology has been 
enlarged to include anthropology. Its brief descrip- 
tions of more than eleven hundred books and its 
critical essays on all types and periods of writing 
make it a most useful guide. 

A labor of love is the complete and systematic 
listing of English works in book form which were 
translated into French, the Bibliography of French 
Translations of English Works, 1700-1800." It 
will greatly aid those wishing to make an adequate 
evaluation of the interest the French people showed 
in English science and letters during that period. 
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The author and title arrangement is supplemented 
by a classified index under arts, history, literature, 
sciences, philosophy and religion, travel, and books 
relating to the United States. Full bibliographical 
data is included. 

More useful for collectors of rare books than for 
libraries is the little pamphlet, A Guide to Rare 
Books,"’ which defines terms used in the trade and 
gives prices of fine copies of some rare books. 
Since there is no explanatory preface, it is impos- 
sible to determine the basis for the choice of titles. 


The Arts and the Art of Living 


Vogue's Book of Etiquette™ is an impressive 
volume, both in format and content. Its subtitle, 
“a complete guide to traditional forms and modern 
usage,’ is reflected in the classified sections on 
manners, ceremonies and events, weddings, house- 
hold customs, furnishing a house, entertaining, 
correspondence, and clothes, each further sub- 
divided into a total of seventy-three chapters with 
an appended index. Written for all kinds of people 
in a straightforward matter-of-fact style, it treats 
subjects as widely varied as deportment in church 
and how to tip on a yacht. Since this book at- 
tempts to go beyond the technicalities to the spirit 
which lies behind them, it should prove a valuable 
guide to the practical, the aesthetic, and the civic 
aspects of modern living. 

The five volumes of The Folk Dance Library* 
cover the teaching of folk dance, dances of the 
United States and Mexico, of the British Isles, of 
Scandinavia, and of European countries, with color 
plates, diagrams, and music accompanying the text. 
Their attractive format and clear instructions par- 
ticularly recommend these volumes, which reflect 
the cultural patterns of many nations. College and 
public libraries will find many uses for them. 

The Book of Musical Documents”™ represents a 
survey of music history by presentation of original 
documents, containing quotations from theoretical 
works, letters, memoirs, poems, archives, and news- 
paper and magazine articles. Since it is less than 
four hundred pages in length it is necessarily highly 
selective in its chronological presentation, of which 
nearly a third is devoted to the nineteenth century. 
It is unfortunate that exact citations to sources are 
not given and that the subject index is not more 
detailed, as both these facts decrease its usefulness 
as a reference book. 

The Art of the Film™ surveys the established 
canons of film criticism and outlines the develop- 
ment of film technique, including work in the 
studio, the structure of the film story, the film- 
maker's tools, editing, the use of sound, film music, 
photography, and the art of the actor. The fact that 
it is well written and accompanied by excellent 
stills, that it has a selected bibliography and a 
glossary of terms adds to the reference value of a 
book which will help create that informed public 
opinion on which the progress of the film, more 
than of any other art, depends. 

Film and Education,’ comprised of thirty-seven 
chapters, each by an authority, deals with the 
nontheatrical film in the school, church, business, 
government, and industry. Russell Munn has con- 
tributed the chapter on the film and the public li- 
brary. Libraries will find this a useful general col- 
lection, but hardly the last word on a subject now 
so engrossing to many. 

(Continued on page 575) 
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O doubt about it, the most varied and inter- 

esting mail received by any patron of the tiny 
crossroads post office at Summerdale, Alabama, 
comes to the editor of ‘For Extension Librarians.” 
Charley, the jeep-riding mail carrier, has gradually 
become accustomed to delivering mail from county 
and regional libraries and state agencies in all parts 
of this country and Canada, though it still intrigues 
him no end. 

Yet there must be many more libraries which are 
hiding their light under a bushel. So won't you 
please check your mailing list to make sure your 
library's regular and occasional bulletins also find 
a place in Charley's jeep and the editor's mailbox ? 
Only in that way can the varied and colorful pic- 
ture of library extension be faithfully reflected in 
these pages. You owe it to your states and to your 
libraries. 


The Art of Keeping in Touch 


Keeping close rapport between members of the 
county library board and members of local library 
boards and committees in the county is no mean 
feat, though exceedingly essential to working out 
local and county-wide library problems. The King 
County (Seattle) library board last year inaugu- 
rated the plan of touring the member libraries for 
two Sundays and meeting with local library boards 
and sponsoring groups. Sunday was chosen as the 
best day for all board members to make the tour. 
Result: Better mutual understanding of local and 
county-wide situations. Further development: A 
general meeting for all trustees and sponsoring 
committees to talk about responsibilities for im- 
proving library service within the county. 

The Erie County (Buffalo) library board, at the 
close of its first year of operation, wrote each local 
library board asking for comments and constructive 
criticisms. This was a natural development, in- 
asmuch as the library trustees of Erie County, com- 
prising over twenty libraries, had had a very active 
trustees group prior to the organization of the 
county-wide service, and several members of the 
county board were thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions in each community. 


“Our Library” 


The problem of instilling a feeling of ‘‘belong- 
ing” into a widely scattered group in charge of 
county library branches and stations is difficult to 
solve at times. The following comment from the 
Fresno (California) “Library Notes” is pertinent: 

The increased use of the phrase “our library”’ 
has been a pleasing development. The library 
does belong to everyone in the county; it is sup- 
ported by the people of the county, and it serves 
all of us who are interested in-using it. Each 
local librarian is the personal representative of 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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the library in her community. The basic policies 
are established for the county as a whole, but the 
local librarian interprets them to her community 
We advance by working together and every time 
one of the library's users says “our library’’ we 
have taken another step forward. 


Can Texans Brag .. . ? 


About their public libraries that is. Every state 
agency or library association interested in cam- 
paigning for state aid for libraries will want to see 
the attractive two-color folder, “Can Texans Brag ’ 
prepared by the Texas Library Association. While 
the problems are unique in a state with an area of 
267,339 square miles and 254 counties, other states 
can adapt the various points to fit local needs 
Latest reports indicate that the slogan “Can Texans 
Brag ?’’ was a happy choice, attracting considerable 
attention to the state’s library problem. Write to 
Texas State Library, Austin, for a copy. 

In many folders-intended for distribution among 
citizens, state agencies and library associations are 
apparently being more careful! to avoid the use of 
“library language,” which frequently means noth- 
ing to the person with limited library experience 
Just how much vote-getting appeal has the phrase 
“economies resulting from larger units of service 
in a ‘state aid campaign’’ when there have been no 
“units” (libraries) either large or small which 
could ‘economize’? Perhaps even ithe phrase 
“state aid” should not be used. ‘Keeping the au- 
dience in mind”’ is one of the first rules of success 
ful publicity-—also of library extension. And 
simple, basic English is still sound. 


“Books Are Wonderful Friends” 


One folder which is definitely well written in 
simple English has been produced by the Unive: 
sity of Virginia Extension Division in cooperation 
with the Charlottesville-Albemarle Public Library 
and the state agency. The folder, “Books on 
Wheels,” is written in the same language used in 
the soil conservation pamphlets issued by the Uni- 
versity. Both popularization and simplification have 
been used, according to Ernestine Grafton, head of 
the Library Extension Division. The first page pic- 
tures a bookmobile and introduces the idea that 
books are friends. The inside pages list nine ways 
in which books can be these friends. The last page 
is to be used for bookmobile schedules in the vari- 
ous counties. The pamphlet has practical as well as 
emotional appeal. Obtain from Miss Grafton, Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond. 


Ohio's Central Clearing House 


Following an experiment with five hundred 
books no longer needed-im one’ public library, the 
Ohio State Library has decided to act as a clearing 
house for others under the following simple rules: 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Books and Young People 


HE paper on “Books and Young People in 

Today's World,” given by Dora V. Smith at 
last summer's Institute on Library Service to 
Schools at the University of Wisconsin, is too good 
to limit to Wisconsin but too long to reproduce in 
full here. With apologies to Miss Smith we give 
you this digest: 

Today's young people are impatient of obstacles 
to movement. It is the tempo of the times. They 
require exciting adventure, as in Gregor Felsen’s 
Navy Diver, R. G. Martin's Boy from Nebraska, 
John Buchan’s Prester John, the sea stories of Nord- 
hoff and Hall. Horse and dog stories must have 
unfamiliar settings, as in Silvey Chief and Big Red, 
Black Stallion and Jumper. Little children express 
this preference in The Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, 
and The Five Chinese Brothers. The best antidote 
for the comics is better stories which appeal to the 
same interests. 

Young people like stories in which boys and girls 
like themselves do surpassing things—as in the 
Hardy Boys series, Nancy Drew and Beverly Gray, 
in which the characters do what they think they 
themselves would be capable of if they had the 
right kind of parents and the right kind of chance. 

Career stories are popular because they show 
young people negotiating life successfully during 
their first year away from home—as in Sandra's 
Cellar. 

Books dealing realistically with the problems of 
young people are popular: Seventeenth Summer, 
Going on Sixteen, and Tradition for the girls, and 
Iron Duke, All-American, and Walk like a Mortal 
for the boys. For intermediates, the Bobbsey Twins 
might be replaced by such books as Al] Over Town, 
The Moffats, Saturdays, Jane Hope, or Caddie 
Woodlawn. For little children, W ast for William, 
Flip, and other stories of children and animals. 

Real stories of marriage and family life are 
needed to counteract the impression so often given 
on the screen. The American Idyl or Mrs. Mike 
are good antidotes for older girls. Family life is 
well portrayed for intermediates in The Wonderful 
Year, Lassie Come Home, Caddie Woodlawn, and 
The Good Master. 

It is part of the job of the librarian to arouse 
reading interests, to make American young people 
aware of America and equally conscious of the other 
nations of the world. For little children, The First 
Thanksgiving, the D’Aulaires’ Abraham Lincoln, 
and the Petershams’ American A B C; for slightly 
older children, Treasure in the Little Trunk, Roll- 
ing Wheels, Lone Rider, and The Pony Express 
Goes Through; for high school, Johnny Tremain, 
The Trees, The Tree of Liberty, Rolling Years, 
and Immortal Wife. Very young readers gain a 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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consciousness of the varied in America 


people 
through One Little Indian Boy, Juanita, or Pedro, 
the Angel of Olvera Street, Down, Down the 


Mountain, and Poppy Seed Cakes. For the inter- 
mediates, Maminka’s Children, Hundred Dresses, 
Strawberry Girl, Necessary Nellie, Little Navaho 
Bluebird, and Jerome Anthony. For junior high 
school, Blue Willow, Call Me Charley, Waterless 
Mountain, and Caddie Wendlawn. For the senior 
high school, biography and fiction on this subject 
are endless; Syrian Yankee, The Moved-Outers, 
Earth and High Heaven, The Bright Land, Mrs. 
Palmer's Honey, Lace Curtain, My Antonia, and 
Shake Hands with the Dragon are a few. 

Even the primary children can learn something 
of the universal interests of children through such 
books as My Mether Is the Most Beautiful Woman 
in the World, Fish in the Sky, Manuela's Birthday 
in Old Mexico, and Miki. Intermediates find the 
same thought in Daughter of the Mountains, Lin 
Lun, Lad of Courage, Call It Courage. Bhimsa the 
Dancing Bear, The Level Land, and many others. 
For junior high school: Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze, Wings for Nikias, Happy Times in Nor- 
way, and Far Distant Oxus. For senior high: The 
Peacock Sheds His Tail, Now that April's There, 
Reunion in Poland, and Moment in Peking. 

“So it is that books can meet the needs of young 
people in today’s world—their craving for excite- 
ment, their need to understand themselves and to 
solve their own problems, their curiosity about their 
own future in relationship to marriage and family 
life, their obligation to understand and respond to 
their heritage as Americans, and their necessity for 
extending their vision to the far horizons of the 
world.” 


Map Judging 


Some criteria for judging maps, from The Audio- 
Visual Way, by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida: 


For world maps: 
Does the map show the whole world? (Check 
the polar regions) 
Is it mapped on an equal area projection? 
Are sufficient parallels shown? 
Do the meridians converge at the poles? 
Are the colors distinct and pleasing ? 
Are the symbols consistent? 
Is the mounting flexible ? 


For history maps: 

Is the map simple in content, clear, and not 
confusing because of innumerable details? 

Is it historically accurate ? 

Is it attractive? 

Is it appropriate for the grade in which it wili 
be used ? 

Does it have a meaningful title? 

Does it have a scale? 

Is it durable and economical ? 

Does it show physical features ? 
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EGISTRATION at the Midwinter Conference, 

January 20-23, totaled 1440, nearly 4C0 more 
than last year, which had previously been the 
largest. The Council and general sessions were 
also the liveliest in recent years, with noteworthy 
participation by the membership in discussion of 
the Fourth Activities Committee's final report and 
the report of the nominating committee. 


L.C. Rules Adopted by Council 


The Library of Congress Rules for Descriptive 
Cataloging were adopted by the A.L.A. Council 
as a substitute for Part Two of the A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules on recommendation of the A.L.A. Division 
of Cataloging and Classification. 


Reorganization of A.L.A. 
Headquarters 


Reorganization of A.L.A. headquarters was ap- 
proved as recommended by the executive secretary, 
John Mackenzie Cory, in his report to Council at 
the Midwinter Conference. The School and Chil- 
dren's Library Office is now transferred to the juris- 
diction of the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. Mildred Batchelder, 
formerly chief of this office and chief of the De- 
partment of Information and Advisory Services, 
will devote full time to her duties as executive 
secretary of the Division. The status of this office 
will now correspond to that of the executive office 
of A.C.R.L. at A.L.A. headquarters. The Public 
Library Office now becomes the Public Library 
Department with Helen Ridgway as chief. She will 
be responsible for work with the Division of 
Public Libraries, the Library Extension Division, 
and the Trustees Division. In the absence of a 
single board coordinating the work of these divi- 
sions, Miss Ridgway will report directly to the 
A.L.A. executive secretary, as will Helen Geer, 
librarian, and Patricia Blair, chief, Film Service 
through Libraries Project. The membership de- 
partment, with Cora M. Beatty as chief, will assume 
responsibility for special membership promotion 
formerly assigned to Public Relations. 


Washington Office 


The A.L.A. Washington office proposed plan of 
action was approved at Midwinter with top priority 
assigned to: legislation to promote libraries; main- 
tenance of low postal rates; support of basic legis- 
lation to clarify the status of the Library of Con- 
gress; assistance in the Exchange of Persons pro- 
grams; and assistance to foreign librarians visiting 
the United States. It was also decided that the 
Federal Relations Newsletter now distributed free 
on a limited basis should become the A.L.A. Wash- 
ington Newsletter and be made available at an 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


annual subscription rate of seven dollars for ap- 
proximately sixteen issues a year. Both federal and 
international news of interest to librarians will be 
included. Subscriptions should be addressed to 
A.L.A., 1709 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Grant Approved 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
approved a grant of $32,000 to extend the Film 
Service through Libraries Project for an additional 
two years. 


Ask Cooperation on Personnel 
, Survey 


Library staff members, asked to supply informa- 
tion for the Survey of Salaries and Working Condi- 
tions of Library Personnel, are urgently requested 
to cooperate. This survey, which is being made by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the A.L.A. Board on Personnel 
Administration, will furnish data hitherto unavail- 
able and basic to the development of good person- 
nel conditions in libraries. 


s 6 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 572) 


Any library may send books to the pool or 
select books from it. 

The State Library pays transportation to Co- 
lumbus if notified in advance. Those selecting 
books will pay transportation from Columbus 

Only good books, fiction and popular nonfic- 
tion less than ten years old, are to be sent—books 
which might be useful in any library provided 
the library had not had them before. 


Fifteen Said NO 


County librarians are frequently urged to estab- 
lish branch libraries in school buildings so the 
schools may become true “community centers."’ To 
obtain a cross section “Report on the Use of Public 
School Buildings as Branch Libraries,” Margaret 
Klausner, libratian of the Stockton (California) 
city-county library, circularized seventeen library 
systems in all parts of the country as to the advis- 
ability of using the school building as a community 
library. Fifteen flatly advised against this practice, 
basing their replies on actual experience, two quali- 
fied with “possibly.” Two systems had entirely 
abandoned such branches. Reasons given were 
chiefly that the school location is not convenient 
for adults and, more important, that the school 
tends to absorb the library’s community activities, 
so that it becomes predominantly a children’s 
library. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





The High Cost of Eating . . . 
and Reading 


NFLATION comes too close to home for most 
of us to be a pieasant topic. Yet we are pain- 
fully aware of it with every purchase. Nickel frank- 
furters and hamburgers are today ten, twelve, and 
fifteen cents. Everything is up, including the cost 
of books. Publishers regretfully can do little to 
buck the trend. Their prices have advanced less 
than the cost average and their earnings are prob- 
ably at an all time low. This company has con- 
sistently tried to keep prices down and its advances 
are among the iowest of all publishers. Carefully 
checking all costs is the order of the day. You are 
undoubtedly doing the same. But are you using the 
CATALOG OF REPRINTS to this end? This 
semiannual service costs only $3.50 and gives you 
at a glance complete buying information about sev- 
eral thousand of the world’s time-proved better 
books. Their cost starts at a quarter. 


The Reference Shelf Is a Bargain 


Nearly four thousand librarians subscribe to the 
“6 Books—$6.00"" REFERENCE SHELF. Federal 
Information Controls in Peacetime is the latest and 
certainly one of the most important in the series. 
The title is a bit mouth-filling but the contents are 
not. Why the spy trials? Why the suspicion of 
association? The book is, of course, a compilation 
of authoritative opinion. This opinion stresses the 
importance of atomic supremacy and the threat of 
the cold war. If the experts are right the book 
should be widely circulated. 


The Universities Have the Floor 


The thirty-fourth annual edition of the UNI- 
VERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1947-1948 is 
available. That previous editions have sold out 
speaks for the soundness of the book. In a series 
of nine forensic events it presents verbatim the 
ideas of tomorrow's leaders. The East to West 
limits included are Oxford University (debating in 
this country with Columbia over the merits of an 
Anglo-American alliance) and Hawaii, where the 
University of Colorado team argued that the federal 
government should provide for the economic secur- 
ity of all citizens. The Marshall Plan, universal 
military training, state socialism, and compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes were other proposi- 
tions debated by other schools. 


Education Index 


Richard Lonsdale, Research Assistant, Syracuse 
University, has this to say: “I am very’ interested 
to have this evidence of the care and accuracy with 
which you edit the EDUCATION INDEX. It is 
one more indication of the quality of the publica- 
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tion. May I add my praise to that you must have 
received from many others: the EDUCATION 
INDEX is the most valuable single tool for library 
searching in the field of education.” 


Alternative Source 


And the Library Review remarks: “If the various 
editions of Who’s Who fail you, don’t miss those 
excellent factual biographies of writers which ap- 
pear monthly in the WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN. These biographies . . . are often the only 
contemporary source.” 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


EDUCATION INDEX. On the service basis 
Orton, R. M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
Series, Ninth edition, 1948. Fall vol- 
ume and spring supplement, $3.50 
REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription price, six 
books for $6; separate titles, $1.50 
UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1947- 
1948. Edited by Ruth Ulman. $2.50 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25c, yearly subscription (10 issues) $2 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 571) 


Public libraries may want the Popular Mechanics 
Photo Handbook," an inexpensive, profusely illus- 
trated discussion of how to take pictures, what to 
do in the darkroom, and how to make various 
accessories. It is intended for popular consump- 
tion. 

Long before this note should have been taken of 
the Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics,” 
which represents official figures supplied by gov- 
ernments through their ministries of agriculture 
and statistical bureaus. Not included are fisheries 
and forests, which appear in separate yearbooks. It 
continues the former International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Statistics. 

School librarians who wish to take a more active 
role in counseling will want A Practical Handbook 
tor School Counselors,” which covers by the ques- 
tion-and-answer method, the role of guidance serv- 
ices, interviewing, informational services (good 
lists of materials), the staff, and the organization 
of a guidance program. 


Fugitives 


Who said, “Shakespeare has no heroes, only 
heroines” ? 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 
$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 


Issued semi-monthly 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the ane Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 


Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ. PUBLICATIONS 


—um 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. gam 











Ken’l Bldg. & Plans 











New 4th ed., rev., many illustrations, of this 
only inclusive work on the _ subject. By 
Capt. Will Judy, editor of Dog World. $3. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boetqus tes for all dog books 
Judy Bidg., 


3 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


* Out-of-Print 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, 
etc. books supplied ‘‘Want Lists’’ receive 
careful attention. Catalogs issued. Good 
Natural History books bought. 

JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller 
P. 0. Box 248 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 














VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








Male Librarians III for employment in new 
library for County Farm prisoners near L.A., 
Calif. Beginning salary is $273.00 a month. 
Grad. from an accredited library school is 
required. Apply L. A. County Civil Service 
Commission, Rm. 102, Hall of Records, 
L.A: 12, Calif. 





Lisbon, Ohio needs bookmobile librarian for 
Columbiana county extension service. Driver 
supplied. salary. Apply Librarian, 
Lepper Library, Lisbon, Ohio. 


Good 





American College 


Bureau 
UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 
schools request us to make recom- 


mendations for head librarians and assist- 
ant librarians in all fields of library serv- 
ice. Salaries are excellent according to 
qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates 

in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organizations 
are excellently equipped to render service 
to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library division and librar- 
ianms are continually registering for ad- 
vancement, 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 











from Po- 
York City 
Public Li- 


25 miles 


New 


Head Cataloger. $3,200. 


cono Mts., 135 miles from 


Apply for details to Librarian, 


brary, Scranton, Pa. 





Positions open Three professional librari 
ans: Assistant librarian, Salary $4,080 plus 
cost-of-living adjustment $650; Chief, Circu- 
lation Department, Salary $3,240 plus adjust 
ment $800; Assistant, Children’s Department, 
Salary $2,280 plus $800. Open only to ac- 
credited library school graduates. Annual 
increments. Excellent working conditions 
One month vacation. State retirement sys 
tem. Details on application. Alice L. Jewett, 
Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount Ver 
non, N. Y 





Two Positions Open in the City of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan 

Head Librarian: For Industrial City of 
Hamtramck in Michigan. Accredited li 
brary school graduate with administrative ex- 
perience. Salary range $4,140-$4,500 plus 
$448.00 cost-of-living adjustment. Starting 
salary depending on training and experience 
Civil Service appointment. No examination 
required. Month’s vacation, 40 hour week, 
sick benefits, retirement program. 

Reference and Young People’s Librarian 
Accredited library school graduate with ex- 
perience. Salary range $2,940-$3,600 plus 
$448.00 cost-of-living adjustment. Starting 
salary depending on training and experience. 
Civil Service appointment. No examination 
required. Month’s vacation, 40 hour week, 
sick benefits, retirement program. 

For further information and applications 
address Personnel Director, Hamtramck 
Civil Service Commission, 8538 Jos. Campau 
Avenue, Hamtramck 12, Michigan. 
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The Latin American Scene 







A Knowledge of one's neighbors is a 
definite step towards “One World.” 





HERE ARE THREE HELPFUL BOOKS: 
f atin UN cients 


Jeeader S 


DAVIS. © 165p. © $2.50 


THs book, just published, is a collection of biographies of outstand- 
ing leaders in shaping Latin American destinies. Although only six- 
teen names.are listed in the Table of Contents, the Index enables the 
reader to find material about’ many times that; number of prominent 
figures, and there are bibliographiés. The reader is impressed with the 
difference in the Latin and the Angio-Saxon outlook and temperament. 
The book is a: valuable history, reference tool, and a:step towards a better 
understanding of the broader problems of world unity. ~* ” 


MAKERS OF DEMOCRACY SOUTH AMERICAN 
IN LATIN AMERICA HANDBOOK; 1948 


25th edition  778p. $1.50 


DAVIS 1945 24p. $1.90 


Do you know Bolivar, San Martin, 
O’Higgins? They are as familiar to our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande as 
Washington, Lee and Grant are to us. 
Their careers are entertainingly sketched 
with twenty-four others in Makers of 
Democracy in Latin America. 
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DAVID. EWEN © 187 biographies © 184 photographs 
265 pages © $4.00 


This is the latest “Who’s Who” of American music in the 
Wilson Series.. Possibly its outstanding feature lies in the fact 
that most of the material, carefully checked, came from the 


png ry themselves, making the leak more autobiographical 


‘Anothinr fentiive' te the cmphasia placed on the er 
artists. These are composers of definitely great who 
ahd not been bee x4 publicized. Their hard-to-find stories are 
included, 


ae “Today” in the. title reaches back to 1900. The “Ameri- 

is used in its broadest meaning. The composers included 

are are thane whose work has found wide acceptance in the concert 
hall, opera house, over the radio, or on recordings. 


Other titles In the Wilse: sic Series: 


COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 
DAVID EWEN 230 biographies 488 pages $5. (1937) 


composers of the past Hach biography inchdes let of wo t 
the past. biography includes a list of works by and 
the composer, and in most cases, a portrait. 


LIVING MUSICIANS 
DAVID EWEN ‘500, biographies 398 pages $5. (1940) 


Informative guide to “Who’s Who” in the musical world. It is both 
valuable reference and fascinating reading, and includes 450 portraits. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS: A Chronicle of Artists and 
Performances 
igen Be H. SELTSAM 780 pages 127 eerie 3% $7. . 
invaluable work, oe ene ev mom i Dene athe te of th 
each at are included as well as a od oa index. 
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From Folk dance library 
by Duggan (A. S. Barnes) 


ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 











FILMSTRIP 
GUIDE 


This newest “Guide” is 
a comprehensive list 
of current releases of 
filmstrips, both silent 
and sound. 


Published ten times a year 
it keeps the subscriber 
abreast of the latest offer- 
ings. 


The listing is by title and 
subject. There is also a 
classified list with descrip- 
tive notes. Full informa- 
tion is included: where to 
obtain, date f release, 
number of frames, color, 
series, price, etc. 


Subscriptions start with a 
September bound volume 
and continue as a monthly 
service, with the excep- 
tions of July and August. 


$3.00 a year From 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52 


























ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1948 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


AMERICAN political science association. Re- 
search in political science. . . ed. by 
Ernest S. Griffith. Univ. of N.C. press 
1948 $3 

ANSHEN, R. N. ed. Family; its function. 
Harper 1949 (Science of culture ser. v5) 
$6 


Basso, E. World from Jackson Square. 
Farrar 1948 $4.50 

COHEN, M. R. Studies in philosophy and 
science. Holt 1949 $4.50 

DANZIG, A. and BRANDWEIN, P. eds. 
Sports golden age. Harper 1948 $3.95 

FEIGL, H. and SELLARS, W. eds. Readings 
2 philosophical analysis. Appleton 1949 
5 

JorpaNn, A. M. From Rollo to Tom Sawyer. 
Horn bk. 1948 $3.75 

LERNER, M. Actions and passions; notes 
on the multiple revolution of our time. 
Simon & Schuster 1949 $3.50 

Marx, F. M. ed. Foreign governments. 
Prentice-Hall 1949 $6.35 

NEWMAN, J. H. cardinal. Sermons and dis- 
courses (1825-39). New ed. Longmans 
1949 $3.50 

NEWMAN, J. H. cardinal. Sermons and dis- 
courses (1839-57). New ed. Longmans 
1949 $3.50 

READ, W. W. ed. Comparative essays, pres- 
ent and past. Rev. & enl. Noble 1948 
(Noble’s comparative classics) $1.75 

Rostow, W. W. British economy of the 
nineteenth century. Clarendon press 1948 

. $4 

SCHAAF, W. L. ed. Mathematics: our great 
heritage. Harper 1948 $3.50 

STALLMAN, R. W. ed. Critiques and essays 
in criticism, 1920-1948. Ronald press 
1949 $5 

Taytor, C. G. Rural life in the United 
States. Knopf 1949 $5 

WAGENKNECHT, E. ed. Joan of Arc; an 
anthology of history and literature. Cre- 
ative age 1948 $4.50 

Wann, J. W. C. Latin doctors. Morehouse 
1948 $1.20 


























READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS =~ 
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The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue deseribes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting, the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 
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FICTION 


ALBRAND, MARTHA, pseud. 
After midnight. Random house 1948 
248p $2.75 


“Suspense novel in which an American 
veteran returns to the Italian scene of his most 
memorable wartime experiences to trace the 
recent history of a valuable painting, to renew 
his infatuation with an Italian aristocrat, and 
to find out who betrayed him to the Ger- 
mans.” American news of books 

Appeared serially in the “Saturday eve- 
ning post” under the title: Dishonored 


ELSPETH JOSCELIN (GRANT) 
1907- 
Walled city. Lippincott 1948 350p $3 


“The narrative concerns a group of Eng- 
lishmen who are uprooted and dropped into the 
steaming, witch-haunted African bush country 
with its riots, its black intrigues, its colonial 
politics, and its resistance to the white man and 

‘all he stands for.” Huntting 


JAMESON, STORM, 1897- 


Moment of truth. Macmillan 1949 179p 
$2.50 


At a bleak, isolated airfield in the north of 
the British Isles, twelve people wait for a plane, 
that can carry only five persons to safety. Each 
must make a decision. In making it, each is 
swayed by one or more of the forces that affect 
all of us—love, friendship, enmity, conflicting 
faiths, the urge for self-preservation, courage, 
opportunism, fear 


MCcFEE, WILLIAM, 1881- 


Family trouble. Random house 1949 


310p $3 


“Mr Spenlove, retired to an English coun- 
try estate oe a lifetime at sea, discovers his 
neighbor is Jack Bannister, a former shipmate 
and first-rate engineer. But Spenlove remembers 
his peculiarity and spins the leisurely story of 
Jack’s penchant for saving maidens in distress.’ 
Retail bookseller 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS, 1893- 


Point of no return. Little 1949 559p 
$3.50 
The first and third parts of this novel 
“deals with a few days in April 1947, in the life 
of Charles Gray, an assistant- vice-president in 
the conservative Stuyvesant Bank in New York. 
But the main and perhaps the more significant 
scenes, as related in the much longer second 
part of the novel, lie in the town where Charles 
was born and brought up—Clyde, Massachu- 
setts, some thirty miles north of Boston. A 
combination of a ge and of retrospect gives 
a... picture of the vicissitudes of small-town 
and middle-class life in the twentieth century.” 
Huntting 


MICHENER, JAMES ALBERT, 1907- 


Fires of spring. Random house 1949 
495p $3.50 

The author traces the career of David Har- 
per through a Dickensian childhood in a Penn- 
sylvania poorhouse, through the crucible of his 
school and college years, his yearning wander- 
ings, and to his mental and spiritual liberation 
during the threadbare '30's 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ANTHONY, KATHARINE SUSAN, 1877- 


Dolly Madison; her life and . times. 
Doubleday 1949 426p $4.50 


In this “biography of Dolly Madison, the 
author attempt: to disprove some of the legends 
and to correct impressions that were handed 
down by her contemporaries. In spite of her 
Quaker background, Dolly Payne Madison was 
famous for a charming personaltiy, her parties, 
and her love of pretty clothes... There is much 
material, too, about James Madison, Jefferson, 
and others.” Bkl. 


CHAPMAN, WILBERT MCLEop, 1910- 


Fishing in troubled waters. 
1949 256p map $3 

The “saga of a civilian ichthyologist as- 

signed during the war to supply fish to the army 


Lippincott 
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CHAPMAN, WILBERT M.—Continued 


on Pacific Islands. On a small motor vessel, 
crew half white, half native, they overcame (oc- 
casionally by devious ways) numerous obstacles 
and met amazing adventures which called for 
sheer courage and resolution.” Library journal 


CHENNAULT, CLAIRE LEE, 1890- 

Way of a fighter; the memoirs of Claire 
Lee Chennault; ed. by Robert Hotz. 
Putnam 1949 xxii, 375p illus map 
$4.50 


The memoirs of the American airman who 
_ ‘went to the aid of Chiang Kai Shek and his in- 
adequate air force in 1937. When his Flying 
Tigers transferred to the U.S. Air Force in 1941, 
Chennault’s sympathies remained with Chiang 
as against Stilwell and other Americans. He also 
tells what he thinks the American policy should 
be in the light of the .1948 situation 


Evias, ROBERT HENRY, 1914- 
Theodore Dreiser: apostle of nature. 
Knopf 1948 354, xxip $4 


This is a definitive full-length biography 
of Dreiser. upon an acquaintance with 
Dreiser, interviews with him, a prolonged ex- 
amination of his correspendence and manu- 
scripts, and conversations with many of his sur- 
viving friends and relatives 


FURMAN, BEss, 1894- 
Washington by-line; the personal history 


of. a newspaperwoman. Knopf 1949 
348p $3.50 


An “account of the author's twenty years 
as a newspaperwoman in Washington, full of 
the famous personalities of the time—Hoover, 
Alice Longworth, Garner, Truman, Roosevelt— 
and with glimpses into the family and social life 
of the White House.” Retail hadhadiler 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901- 
Death be not proud; a memoir. Harper 
1949 261p front $2.50 


A memoir to John Gunther's seventeen- 
year-old son, who died after a series of opera- 
tions for brain tumor. Not only a tribute to a 
remarkable boy but an account of a brave fight 
against disease 

A condensation of this title appeared in 
the February 1949 issue of ‘Ladies’ home jour- 
nal” 


HAHN, EMILY, 1905- 
England to me. Doubleday 1949 271p 
$3 


“In 1946 the author, her husband and 
daughter, went to England to live in the Major's 
old country home. This is an account of the 
usual vicissitudes of housekeeping on rations, 
in a battered old house, with the servant problem 
made more difficult by a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of more or less permanent guests.”  BkI. 

Several of the chapters have appeared as 
stories in the “New Yorker” 
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HOOVER, KATHLEEN O'DONNELL 
Makers of opera; introduction by Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith. Bittner, H. 1948 
209, 5Op illus $7.50 


A history of the opera which is told in 
terms of the famous composers who wrote the 
operas 


SJAHRIR, SOETAN, 1909- 
Out of exile. . . Tr. with an introduc- 
tion, by Charles Wolf. Day 1949 
xxii, 265p $3 


“The greater part of this book is based 
upon letters by Soetan Sjahrir rewritten and 
edited in Dutch by Maria Duchateau-Sjahrir.”’ 
Subtitle 


“To these letters written in exile, a de- 
cisive figure in Indonesia has added material 
covering events during and since the war. They 

. Show how Indonesia has become the leader 
in the struggles for freedom of subject peoples 
everywhere.” Retail bookseller 


WEIZMANN, CHAIM, 1874- 


OF ISRAEL 

Trial and error; the autobiography of 
Chaim Weizmann. Harper 1949 498p 
front map $5 


Not only the personal history of the first 
president of Israel, international statesman and 
scientist, and the story of Zionism and the build- 
ing of Israel, but also a broad interpretation of 
20th century international politics, with por- 
traits of the world leaders with whom Dr Weiz- 
mann has been associated 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN LIFE 


RosE, ARNOLD MARSHALL, 1918- 

America divided; minority group rela- 
tions in the United States, by Arnold 
and Caroline Rose. Knopf 1948 342p 

$3 
“A statement of the minority groups’ posi- 
tion in economic, legal, political and social 
spheres of American life, of the biological 


aspects of race, and of existing theories of the 
causes of prejudice.” Publishers’ weekly 


BABY SITTING 


LOWNDES, MARION 
Manual for baby sitters; with a foreword 
by Gladys Romanoff. Little 1949 168p 
$2 
“Covers the qualities necessary in good 
baby sitters, what sitters should know about 
families, and vice versa; what sitters should 


know about accident prevention, common emer- 
gencies, etc.” Retail bookseller 
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BUSINESS 


CARNEY, MARIE L. 
Etiquette in business; illus. by Vida 
Carney. McGraw 1948 514p illus 
$4.50 


“Based on the author's eighteen years of 
experience as a secretary, teacher, and personnel 
supervisor. The information and guidance that 
it contains should help the reader avoid unfor- 
tunate mistakes in his personal relationships and 
wasted effort in his job performance.” Preface 


LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Jobs that take you places. McKay 1948 
240p $3 

“Practical suggestions for the young man 
or woman who wants to see the world and get 
paid for it. Obstacles and difficulties are fairly 
and frequently presented... Lists of companies 
and organizations to be contacted for foréign 
job opportunities follow each chapter. Partial 
contents: Special jobs abroad for girls—Engi- 
neers really go places—Jobs with oil companies 
—Overseas work for scientists.’ Bkl. 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


LAO-TZU 

Wisdom of Laotse; tr. edited and with 
an introduction and notes by Lin 
Yutang. Modern lib. 1948 xx, 326p 

$1.25 
Companion volume to: Wisdom of Con- 
fucius. Contains the “Book of Tao” each chapter 
of which is followed by a comparable passage 
from Chuangtse’s writings; supplemented by 
“Prolegomena” and “Imaginary conversations 
between Laotse and Confucius” by Chuangtse 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 


OURSLER, FULTON, 1893- 

Greatest story ever told; a tale of the 
greatest life ever lived. Doubleday 
1949 299p $2.95 

“This is the story of Jesus. It is a chron- 
ology of events from the betrothal of Mary and 

Joseph to the days after the Resurrection, and 

he episodes are taken from the four Gospels. 

What is imaginative in the narrative is largely 

detail to fill in chinks left open in the Bible 

accounts; nothing has been included that did not 
seem a reasonable assumption from the rec- 
ords.” Preface 

This is the book on which the radio pro- 
gram, “The Greatest story ever told,” is based 


PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT, 1898- ed. 
Guideposts; personal messages of inspir- 
ation and faith. Prentice-Hall 1948 
255p $1.95 
A reprint of selected articles which have 
appeared in “Guideposts” a non-profit, non- 
sectarian inspirational magazine which grew out 
of letters received by Dr. Peale 
“The important role that religion plays in 
making a success of our everyday lives is ex- 
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emplified in 54 short essays by outstanding peo- 
ple in various walks of life, each of whom con- 
ttibutes a personal message of inspiration and 
faith.” Retail bookseller 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Man’s disorder and God's design. 
Harper 1948 4 v in 1 (Amsterdam 
assembly ser) $5 
“Written in preparation for the First As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam, Holland, August 22nd-September 
4th, 1948.” Preface 
Contents: v 1 Universal church in God's 
design; v 2 Church’s witness to God’s design; 
v 3 Church and the disorder of society; v 4 
Church and the international disorder 


DANCING 


AMBROSE, KAY 
Ballet-lover’s companion; aesthetics with- 
out tears for the ballet-lover; illus. by 
the author. Knopf 1949 80p $1.95 
“A companion book to the author's previ- 
ous “Ballet Lover's Pocket-Book’ (1945) this 
advances the study of ballet for the purpose of 


developing standards, not only for the dance 
lover but for dancing artists.” Kirkus 


DUGGAN, ANNE SCHLEY, 1905- 

Folk dance library ,by, Anne Schley Dug- 
gan, Jeanette Schlottmann ,and, Abbie 
Rutledge. Barnes, A.S. 1948 Sv $3 ea 

Covers in detail the music and steps for 

83 dances. Contents: v 1 Teaching of folk 

dance; v 2 Folk dances of Scandinavia; v 3 Folk 

dances of European countries; v 4 Folk dances 


of the British Isles; v 5 Folk dances of the 
United States and Mexico 


SHAW, LLOYD, 1890- 

Round dance book; a century of waltzing; 
with a foreword by Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril; with over a hundred old-time 
American round dances and circle mix- 
ers. Caxton printers 1948 443p illus 
music $5 

“The main types of round dance—the 

Waltz, the Schottische, the Mazurka, the Polka 

and the Two-Step are discussed in detail. Pos- 

sibe beginnings, evolution to the accepted stand- 
ard forms, and the numerous variants built on 


this standard form are given. . . Record and 
music suggestions are included.” Library jour- 


nal 
DRAMA 


MORLEY, ROBERT 
Edward, my son; a play in three acts by 
Robert Morley and Noel Langley. 
Random house 1948 177p $2.50 
Characters: 4 women, 10 men. First pre- 
sented at the Martin Beck theatre, September 
30, 1948 
“Edward, the son, never actually appears, 
but is the catalytic agent—the motivating factor 
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MORLEY, ROBERT—Continued 


—of the story which traces the disintegration of 
the father, and the effect of the whole shoddy 
drama on the mother.” Kirkus 


EINSTEIN 


BARNETT, LINCOLN KINNEAR, 1909- 
The universe and Dr Einstein; with a 
foreword by Albert Einstein. Sloane 
1948 127p illus $2.50 
Lucid presentation for the layman of mod- 
ern scientific knowledge and theory about the 


universe. Expanded from the articles that ap- 
peared in Harper's 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


CROCKETT, Lucy HERNDON, 1914- 

Popcorn on the Ginza; an informal por 
trait of postwar Japan. Sloane 1949 
286p illus $3.50 

An American woman tells the story of her 

personal experiences in Japan during 1945- 

1946, observing the impact of the West upon 

the East, from the Japanese women’s first ad- 

ventures in politics to the craze for American 
music and dancing 
Door.Ly, ELEANOR 

Story of France; illus. from drawings by 
Katharine Lloyd. Didier 1948 274p 
$3 

First published in England, 1944 
‘Part travel—part history, this succeeds in 
compressing into brief compass the highlights 
with brief factual summaries, amusing anec- 
dotes . . . descriptions of French scenery, castle 
walls, troubadours, etc.” Kirkus 
LANCASTER, OSBERT, 1908- 

Classical landscape with figures; illus. by 
the author. Houghton 1949 224p 
illus map $4 

“A report on Greece by (a) political car- 
toonist . . . in witty words and humorous draw- 
ings, some in black and white and some in color. 

It covers architecture, history from 2000 years 

ago today—everything.” Retail bookseller 

ORSBORNE, GEORGE BLACK 

Master of the Girl Pat, by Dod Ors- 
borne; ed. by Joe McCarthy. Double- 
day 1949 278p $3 

Adventures of a man who has been ship 
captain, pearl hunter, spy for British naval in- 
telligence, done various World war 1 stints, 
such as Ranger parachuting into Nazi-held ter- 
ritory and as beachmaster in the D-day, Salerno, 

and Burma landings, and who has twice taken a 

small craft across the Atlantic without compass 

or rations 
SMITH, HOLLAND MCTYEIRE, 1882- 

Coral and brass, by Holland M. Smith 
and Percy Finch. Scribner 1949 289p 
$3 


Including his attacks against naval and 
military authority especially in the South Pacific 
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war, General Smith tells his own life story of 
over forty years in the Marine corps and his long 
fight to help the Corps achieve its rightful rank 
among the service branches 


WAUGH, ALEC, 1898- 
Sugar islands; a Caribbean travelogue. 
Farrar, Strauss 1949 278p $3 


An “account of a return trip to the West 
Indies in 1948, this combines both persona! im- 
pressions with general introductory material. . . 
Here past history and present sites, social life 
and standards of caste and color, the planter and 
plantation life, the ‘obeah men’ and voodoo, 
interweave with indications of where to stay, 
what to do, what to (or not to) eat, ;etc)” 

* Kirkus 


WELCH, GALBRAITH 
North African prelude; the first seven 
thousand years. Morrow 1949 650p 
maps $6 
An attempt to give a panoramic view of 
7,000 historical years, dating from the rise of 
Egypt to the present era. The geographical! 
area covered extends from the Atlantic to the 
Red sea, and from the Mediterranean down 
across the Sahara to the Niger. Illuminated by 
many anecdotes 


WHITE, WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1900- 
Land of milk and honey. Harcourt 1949 
312p $3 

“The true story of young Vasili Kotov— 
told in terms of intimate details and homely 
comparisons—who had the best the Soviet world 
could offer an average man, but who neverthe- 
less seized an almost miraculous opportunity to 
escape and take his chances with western de- 
mocracy.”” Huntting 


WILBER, DONALD NEWTON 
Iran: past and present. 
press 1948 234p $3 
The book provides the answers to almost 


all the questions that can be asked about Iran. 
Factual rather than interpretive 


HOBBIES 


BURTON, LAURENCE Vv 
Week-end painter. 
$4 
“Common-sense, not too technical, advice 
on theory, technique, and equipment for the be- 
ginner who is too old or too busy for formal 


instruction, and who frankly wants to paint for 
the fun of it.” Bl. 


ICKIS, MARGUERITE, 1897- ed. 
Handicrafts and hobbies for pleasure and 
profit. Greystone press 1948 310p 
illus $2.98 
“Information about more than 30 of the 
most popular handicrafts and hobbies. Each 
craft is described step by step in text and pic- 
tures, and there are directions for making more 
than 500 attractive and useful articles.” Retail 
bookseller 


Princeton univ. 


McGraw 1948 218p 
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ROBERTSON, ELIZABETH WELLS 
American quilts. Studio 1948 152p illus 
$6.50 


“A history of quilts and materials from 
which they are made, with information on the 
background of the textiles, designs, and condi- 
tions under which they were produced. More 
than 200 illustrations.” Retail bookseller 


MAN’S INFIRMITIES 


BERG, ROLAND HOBSBAWN, 1908- 
Polio and its problems; with a foreword 
by Basil O’Connor; with 24 illus. 
Lippincott 1948 174p illus $3.50 


Here is the cavalcade of tireless research, 
perilous experiment, and stern persistence as 
science answers the challenge of poliomyelitis. 
The author recreates the steps that have been 
taken since the first probing into the cause, cure 
and prevention of infantile paralysis 


HIRSH, JOSEPH 
Problem drinker. Duell 1949 211p $3 
A survey of what alcohoi does and how it 
works, the facts vs. the myths, the role of society 
and of the family, the attempts being made to 
help the problem drinker, the medical and social 
advances in the understanding of alcoholism, the 
new legislation being designed 
WASSERSBUG, JOSEPH DaviD, 1912- 
Your coughs, colds and wheezes. 
W. 1949 277p $2.95 
An account of how colds develop—and 
what anyone can do about them. The author 
treats also of the more serious ailments of the 


lungs, influenza and the various kinds of pneu- 
monia 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


WASHINGTON, LAWRENCE, 1891- 

‘How to plan your financial security. 
McGraw 1949 265p (Whittlesey 
house publications) $2.95 

“The object of this book is to enable a 
person with an eye to the future to formulate a 
sound financial plan, and to make intelligent use 
of the instrumentalities which are available and 


Funk, 


necessary for its consummation.” Preface 
POETRY 
HUGHES, LANGSTON, 1902- ed. 


Poetry of the Negro, 1746-1949; an 
anthology ed. by Langston Hughes and 
Arna Bontemps. Doubleday 1949 
429p $5 

“This anthology is divided into three sec- 
tions: negro poets of the U.S.A. arranged chron- 
ologically ; tributary poems by non-negroes; and 

a selection of the work of negro poets of the 

Caribbean. . Biographical notes on the 


poets appear at the end of the volume.” Library 
journal ’ 


NASH, OGDEN, 1902- 

Versus. Little 1949 169p $2.50 

“The first book of new verse by Ogden 
Nash to be published since . . . 1942. It con- 
tains approximately one hundred poems, some 
of which have appeared in magazines but none 
of which has previously appeared in book form.” 
Huntting 


RIVERS 


LANE, FERDINAND COLE, 1885- 
Earth’s grandest rivers. Doubleday 1949 
305p $3.50 


The author explores thirty-eight river sys- 
tems of the world. In each case there is geologi- 
cal and historical background, statistical and 
descriptive data on both river and people 


SKIING 


HARPER, FRANK, 1902- 
Skiing naturally. Wyn 1949 128p illus 
$2 


“Easy-to-follow instructions on the natural 
method of skiing, one which calls for the skier 
to be relaxed at all times. It is the method used 
by the 1948 Olympic ski champions.” Retail 
bookseller 


TOWARD HAPPINESS 


LANDIS, JUDSON TAYLOR 
Marriage handbook, by Judson T. Landis 
and Mary G. Landis. Prentice-Hall 
1948 513p illus maps (Prentice-Hall 

sociology ser) $3.50 
“This book is written for those who are 
not yet married and for those who are married 
and are concerned with achieving a high level 
of happiness and success in their marriages. Our 
purpose is to present in readable form the scien- 
tific knowledge which exists about mate selec- 
tion, the courtship process, and the adjustment 

problems of marriage.” Preface 


MAGOUN, FREDERICK ALEXANDER, 1896- 
Love and marriage; with the collabora- 
tion of Richard M. Magoun. Harper 
1948 369p $3.50 
“The problems of married life as a whole 
rather than just sex factors, are emphasized. For 
young people planning marriage, counselors, 
study groups, etc. it answers questions about 
marriage and sex relations and points the way 


to good social adjustment in the home and in 
business.” Retail bookseller 


TRUEBLOOD, Davip ELTON, 1900- 
Common ventures of life; marriage, 
birth, work and death. Harper 1949 
124p $1 
“The purpose of this book is to help 
puzzled men and women to prepare for the in- 
telligent and reverent facing of those experi- 
ences which are so central to man’s life that they 


have seemed supreme in all generations and in 
all cultures.” Preface 








FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
CHAPEL, CHARLES EDWARD, 1904- 

Boy’s book of rifles; illus. with line 
drawings by Dick Spencer. Coward- 
McCann 1948 274p illus $3.50 

“Designed to give boys fundamental 
knowledge and sound training in small caliber 


rifle marksmanship. . . . Throughout empha- 
sis is on safety and adult supervision.” BkI. 


HARVEY, HARRY B 
Claude of France; the story of Debussy; 
illus. by Salcia Bahnc. Allen, Towne 
& Heath 1948 190p $2.75 
“A biography of Claude Debussy that is 
not only a life of the composer but a . . . picture 
of social and artistic France in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. It would appeal to 
adults and young alike.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


HAWKINS, ANNE 
To the swift; a novel. 
296p $3 
“Narrative of the Pony Express, told in 
terms of the men who rode it and the station- 
masters who curried the ponies, fought occa- 
sional skirmishes with Indians, and worried the 
mail through.”” Retail bookseller 
HUBBARD, MARGARET ANN, 1909- 
Pennyweather luck. Macmillan 
243p $2.50 
“Modern setting for a story of the Penny- 
weathers who live between the levee and the 
Mississippi near New Orleans. Hardworking, 
big family, they are engaged in the unceasing 
struggle for existence.” Kirkus 
KIsSER, MARTHA GWINN 
Gay Melody; decorations by Jane Castle. 
Longmans 1949 214p illus $2.50 
Against the background of Massachusetts 
village life in the 19th century, Melody Merrill, 


Harper 1949 


1948 
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an ambitious school teacher attempts to put into 
effect the new educational theories of that day. 
Louisa May Alcott, Thoreau and his Walden 
figure in the story 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BOWEN, BETTY MORGAN 
Jan’s victory; story and pictures by Betty 
Morgan Bowen. Longmans 1949 
169p illus $2.50 

Story “about a Dutch family’s return to the 
Big House—Linden House—after the German 
capitulation. Jan, the oldest son of the Maarten 
family, and its male head, returns to the bombed, 
ruined, flooded island of Walcheren.” Kirkus 

BROOKS, WALTER ROLLIN, 1886- 
Freddy goes to Florida. 

Kurt Wiese. 
$2.50 

First published 1927 under title: “To and 
again.” 

“How Mr Bean's farm animals . . . mi- 
grated to the south for the winter. Their ad- 
ventures on the way and on their return are 
described.” N.Y. libraries 


HAZELTINE, ALICE ISABEL, 1878- comp. 
Children’s stories to read or tell; for 
pleasure and understanding. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury 1949 224p illus $2.50 
These thirty-seven selections bring to par- 
ents, teachers, and workers with children a 
wealth of material to be read or told 
KEENE, FRANCES W 
Keene party book; illus. by the author. 
Farrar, Straus 1949 253p illus $2.50 
“Step-by-step directions for planning and 
giving any kind of party for any age group. The 
plans are not professional, and no experience or 
training is needed.” Huntting 


Illus. by 


Knopf 1949 196p illus 
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FICTION 
DouG.as. The big fisherman 
Keyes. Dinner at Antoines 
MAILER. The naked and the dead 
SHAW. Young lions 
CosTAIN. High towers 
SANDBURG. Remembrance rock 
CRONIN. Shannon's way 
De La Rocue. Mary Wakefield 
Forbes. Running of the tide 
MANN. 
SMITH. I capture the castle 
GREENE. Heart of the matter 


NON-FICTION 
SHERWOOD. Roosevelt and Hopkins 
EISENHOWER. Crusade in Europe 
MERTON. Seven storey mountain 
Kinsey. Sexual behavior in the human male 
LIEBMAN. Peace of mind 
ae How to stop worrying and start 

IV1L 

FLYNN. Roosevelt myth 
MACDONALD. Plague and I 
SKINNER. Family circle 
GILBRETH. Cheaper by the dozen 
CHURCHILL. Gathering storm 
PEALE. Guide to confident living 
KIMBROUGH. It gives me great pleasure .... 





